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A More Hopeful International Outlook 


HERE are several unmistakable signs of clearing interna- 
tional skies. Most important of these is the prospect of an 
accord between Great Britain and France, which should 

tend to quiet the apprehensions of the latter country in regard to 
future German attacks. Not less momentous are the agreements 
between the powers represented at the Washington Conference in 
regard to the limitation of capital ships, the restricted use of sub- 
marines, and the compact to respect the island territories of one 
another in the Far East, and the condemnation of poison gas as a 
recognized instrument of civilized warfare. Of major importance 
in the international political situation is the probability of an early 
adjustment of the long-standing Irish controversy, as evidenced by 
the acceptance of the treaty recently negotiated by the authorities 
of the respective countries concerned. 

The economic skies too are brightening. In the first place, if 
the recommendations of the Washington Conference are carried 
out, the probability of an early war will be considerably lessened, 
and consequently the expenditures for military and naval purposes 
can be greatly diminished. 

Steps have been taken for an international economic conference, 
to be held at Genoa in March, for the purpose of taking some action 
regarding the economic situation of Europe in its entirety. 

Out of the necessities arising from the war a growing spirit of 
international codperation is gradually emerging—something differ- 
ent in character from the formal political union created out of hand 
amid the passions which the war engendered. In place of this ready- 
made scheme of international union, we are witnessing the develop- 
ment of an evolutionary league of nations, composed of those coun- 
tries having measurably the same aims and a common outlook on 
world problems. These countries, through duly accredited repre- 
sentatives, are holding frequent meetings for considering and ad- 
justing political and economic problems of first importance, and 
these meetings are far-reaching in their beneficent results. 

This disposition of the leading nations of the world to meet in 
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a spirit of conciliation, to sink minor differences, and to unite in 
promoting the common welfare, augurs favorably for a more tran- 
quil economic and political international situation. 

Now that we may look back over the post-war situation it is not 
difficult to see what has caused the discord of recent months. 
While the war was going on a common purpose and a common 
danger kept the allied nations together. With the disappearance 
of that binding force, old rivalries not only appeared, but many new 
ones born of the great struggle itself. After the war, fresh allot- 
ments of territory had to be made, provisions for settling indemni- 
ties devised and enforced, tariff and currency systems recast, and 
a more or less complete readjustment of the world’s political and 
economic machinery had to be taken under consideration. It was 
inconceivable that such vast changes could be made, or even con- 
sidered, without developing serious friction even among the friend- 
liest nations. Indeed, it has been among those countries most closely 
knit together during and immediately preceding the war that the 
most notable division has now arisen. On the other hand, some na- 
tions none too cordial in their pre-war relations have been drawn 
closer together since peace was declared. If the disagreements 
referred to had grown out of a controversy over the division of the 
spoils of war, they could be more readily understood, for it is a com- 
mon experience that this constitutes a source of grave differences 
between nations. But these divisions arise from other sources. 
There have been few serious controversies over allotment of terri- 
tory or the apportionment of indemnities. 

The chief source of difficulty today lies in the fear entertained 
by France that she may again, in the not remote future, be com- 
pelled to defend herself against German aggression. Entertaining 
this fear, France asks either that the nations of the world shall in- 
terpose themselves as a guaranty between her and Germany; or, 
failing that, asks an alliance with Great Britain for a like object. 
The United States would be also specially welcomed as a member 
of such an alliance. Evidently France places no reliance on the 
pledge given by the League of Nations compact to respect and de- 
fend the territory of members against aggression. 

Both Great Britain and the United States have seemed reluctant 
to enter into a special compact for the purpose indicated, although 
each country has declared that German attacks upon France could 
never be regarded with indifference. France refuses to accept such 
declarations as a sufficient safeguard against the German menace, 
and furthermore says, in substance, that if Great Britain and the 
United States will not join in an agreement to protect France, such 
protection must be provided by France herself. Admitting the 
reality of the German menace—and history affords no ground for 





any other view—the position of France appears entirely logical. 
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The consequences of this situation are far-reaching, and are 
economical as well as political. It would hardly be too much to 
say that until there is a definite settlement of this problem it will 
be vain to seek for world economic reconstruction. 

Happily, there are two nations that seem to have a good under- 
standing—Great Britain and the United States. They are working 
together, if not with common methods, with a common purpose— 
for the restoration of political tranquillity and the resumption of 
world trade. But the happy accord of these two nations has not led 
them to see the propriety of affording that guaranty of security 
against Germany which France demands. 

At the close of the war there were two methods of dealing with 
Germany; at least theoretically. One of these methods was to divide 
the states of the German Empire among neighboring countries, thus 
virtually destroying the political and economic status of the coun- 
try. The other method was to impose indemnities upon Germany, 
and then to take the country back into the family of nations. It 
has been said that these two methods had a theoretical existence; 
actually there was perhaps but one way to deal with the situation 
—to accept Germany as a member of the family of nations. At 
any rate, that is what has been done. Having adopted this policy, 
there remains nothing for the world to do but to carry it out. Eco- 
nomic reconstruction for the world must include Germany as well 
as other nations. This fact is realized in Great Britain perhaps 
more fully than elsewhere. 

Russia remains the great political and economic post-war 
enigma. But little is known of actual conditions there, except that 
millions are starving and that they must be fed by the outside world. 
But Russia, too, in some way, must be put upon a sounder footing 
before there can be an economic restoration of Europe. 

In the Far East agreement seems in sight among the nations 
1ost immediately concerned in administering affairs in that quarter 
of the world. Possibly the example afforded by this agreement may 
recommend itself as a means of reconciling the still disturbed poli- 
tical situation in Europe. 


First Report of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget 


IKE a northern sea breeze blowing through mountain pines 
is the vigorous language employed by Director Dawes in 
his first annual report. He says: 

“For the first time in the history of our country a national bud- 

get has been prepared based on estimates from the spending de- 
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partments acting under a strong and continued Executive pressure 
for economy and efficiency.” 


Director Dawes recommends that instead of the old system of 
making continuous appropriations for work extending over a single 
year, the appropriations be based on the actual need for money dur- 
ing the fiscal year in which the appropriation is made. A number 
of reasons are given in support of this recommendation, concluding 
with this statement: 


“Finally, this system of preparing the budget will confine the 
attention of the Executive, of Congress, and of the public to the one 
great important question, to wit, the relation of the money actually 
to be spent by the Government to the money actually to be received 
by the Government in any given year, all its outstanding obligations 
and indefinite commitments, projects, and enterprises considered. 
This will enable Congress, with more intelligence, to determine at 
any time both the necessity for retrenchment and the ability of the 
Government to engage in additional projects to be initiated by Con- 
gress outside of the budgetary provisions.” 


The functions of the Bureau of the Budget are thus set forth: 


“There is a tendency on the part of many to assume that the 
Bureau of the Budget is established primarily for the sake of re- 
ducing expenses. The Bureau of the Budget is designed, through 
its facilities for securing information, to be in a position to give 
impartial advice to the President and to Congress in all matters 
regarding the proper business functioning of Government. Be- 
cause at the time of the establishment of the Budget Bureau there 
was a great necessity existing for the reduction of governmental 
expenses, and since under the old decentralized system of govern- 
mental business great extravagance existed, the activities of the 
bureau which became most prominent were those where it acted as 
an agent for the imposition cf Executive pressure in forcing down 
expenditures where not in contravention of congressional mandate 
and efficiency. This is but one function of the Budget Bureau. 

“Tt must be as willing to advise an increase in appropriations 
where the same is clearly in the interest of governmental efficiency 
and true economy as it is to advise reductions in expenses, which at 
the present time are so necessary. It is only by this method, under 
which it gives an impartial business judgment as to the necessity 
for expenditures and the functioning of Government, that it can, 
in the long run, maintain its proper influence with the Executive 
and with Congress and justify its existence. 

“The course of Congress in the past in making radical reduc- 
tions in the estimates presented has been the only protection which 
the public has had against departmental extravagance. There is 
now the protection afforded by Executive supervision of estimate 
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making. The Bureau of the Budget is simply a business organiza- 
tion whose activities are devoted constantly to the consideration of 
how money appropriated by Congress can be made to go as far 
as possible toward the accomplishment of the objects of legislation. 
If it functions properly, it has not and can never have any purpose 
but that of the Executive and Congress in seeking the imposition, 
throughout the Government administration, of correct business 
principles in routine business administration. The investigation of 
Congress, made in connection with its constitutional power over 
appropriations, is an invaluable and indispensable protection to 
the public. Nothing but a wicked interposing of partisan motives 
into the discussion of that which is fundamentally a business ques- 
tion can make congressional investigations into public expenditures 
anything but beneficial. By a proper functioning the Budget Bu- 
reau in time should create such a feeling of confidence in its effec- 
tiveness as to make it continually of greater assistance to Congress 
in their consideration of appropriations.” 


How lacking some of the old methods were in common sense 
may be seen by what the Director says in speaking of the newly- 
created Federal Liquidation Board, which is now coérdinating 
sales, under a unified plan, of the large surplus stocks of the vari- 
ous departments of the Government. 


“Under the old system, where surplus stocks were sold by the 
independent departments irrespective of each other, an absurd and 
demoralizing situation existed. It was the custom of the independ- 
ent departments to sell their surplus stocks with practically no ref- 
erence to the needs of the other departments for the material sold. 
In some cases property was sold at public auction by one depart- 
ment, purchased by an outsider, who then resold it at large profit 
to another department of Government. At the time of the institu- 
tion of this board departments were in the open market for large 
amounts of material which were on hand in the other departments. 
An enormous loss has resulted to the Government from this condi- 
tion of things.” 

After describing in detail the various coérdinating agencies set 
up in the bureau, Director Dawes says: 

“These great codrdinating agencies have already effected large 
savings in Government business administration. They have pre- 
vented the absurd duplication and competition existing among the 
departments and establishments. They have corrected the practice 
by which the supplies and facilities of Government have been kept 
in water-tight departmental compartments, compelling recourse 
constantly to the open market, notwithstanding the Government 
already had on hand the supplies or facilities purchased. They en- 
able the Government to transact routine business with the advan- 
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tages enjoyed by private business organizations, and prevent its 
spoliation, made easy by the former ignorance and indifference on 
the part of a department of the business status and transactions of 
another. Through their agency the routine business of the Gov- 
ernment, for the first time, is being conducted along sound business 
principles.” 

The Director of the Budget, in dealing with the heads of the 
respective departments, acts as the representative of the President, 
and under the regulations and customs now established has the 
same powers that an agent of the president of a corporation would 
have under the same circumstances. 

How necessary it is to have some one thinking, not alone in 
terms of his own department, but in terms of common interests of 
the Government, is thus pointed out in the report: 

“A general line of demarcation between the viewpoint of the 
interested department or establishment and the viewpoint of an 
agency thinking in terms alone of the general business situation of 
the Government obtains practically in every department and in- 
dependent establishment of the Government. The absence in the 
past of any authority thinking in terms of the common interests 
of the Government as a whole has involved the United States Gov- 
ernment in hundreds of millions of dollars of unnecessary loss. 
Questions of business policy important enough to demand the atten- 
tion of the Executive and of Congress have at times not even been 
presented for consideration to the department head himself. 

“There must be but one business head. Let no one misunder- 
stand the importance of the power of the President of the United 
States in its relation to this universal disposition to submit to busi- 
ness codrdination manifested by the individual departments and 
establishments of the Government at this time. Underneath what- 
ever has been done in the way of correcting the chaos in govern- 
mental routine business which the President of the United States 
confronted was the sense of responsibility to him in the mind of 
each man to be affected.” 

It is fortunate that a budget system has been finally installed 
in the United States, and doubly fortunate that the carrying out 
of its provisions was entrusted in the first instance to such a clear- 
thinking and straightforward acting man as Director Charles G. 
Dawes. 


o 
The Government Finances 


EALING with the expenditures of the Government, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his recent report, said: 

“Expenditures in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, 

amounted to almost $6,500,000,000, while for the fiscal year ended 
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June 80, 1921, ordinary expenditures, including sinking fund and 
miscellaneous fixed-debt charges, still ran over $5,500,000,000. 
This cash outgo it has been the constant endeavor of the adminis- 
tration to reduce, and it now expects to hold expenditures on the 
same basis for the fiscal year 1922 down to $4,000,000,000, or there- 
abouts, a reduction of about $1,500,000,000 below the year 1921.” 


In his message transmitting the report of the Director of the 
Budget to Congress, President Harding made this reference to the 
financial position of the Government: 


“It will be noted that the estimated ordinary expenditures for 
1922 show a reduction of $1,513,537,682.20, compared with the 
actual ordinary expenditures for 1921; and that the estimated ordi- 
nary expenditures for 1923 show a reduction of $447,704,239 under 
1922, making the estimated ordinary expenditures under the bud- 
get for 1923 $1,961,241,921.20 less than the actual ordinary ex- 
penditures for 1921. Including transactions in the principal of 
the public debt and investments of trust funds, the total estimated 
expenditures for 1922 show a reduction under the total actual ex- 
penditures for 1921 of $1,570,118,323.30, and the total estimated 
expenditures for 1923 show a reduction of $462,167,639 under the 
total estimated expenditures for 1922, making a reduction in total 
expenditures in the estimated budget for 1923, as compared with the 
total actual expenditures for 1921, of $2,032,285,962.30. It will 
also be noted that the total estimated receipts for 1922 are in ap- 
proximate balance with the total estimated expenditures, including 
reduction in the principal of the public debt, and that the total esti- 
mated receipts for 1923 are within approximately $150,000,000 of 
a balance with the total estimated expenditures of that year. Such 
a discrepancy is unavoidable, when authorizations of expenditure 
are being enacted during the process of budget closing, but ways 
are provided for relatively easy adjustment without added taxation. 

“For the purpose of providing a portion of the funds necessary 
to balance the budget for 1923, in which the estimated expenditures 
exceed the estimated receipts by the sum of approximately $150,- 
000,000, I recommend the following legislation in connection with 
the naval appropriation bill for 1928, which would result in the 
eventual automatic release of $100,000,000 now held in the naval 
supply account of the Navy Department: 

“Hereafter, until the naval supply account shall have been re- 
duced to a maximum sum of $150,000,000, which shall not thereafter 
be exceeded, one-half of all reimbursements otherwise due to the 
naval supply account, whether from current issues or from sales, 
shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and 
only one-half shall be credited to the naval supply account. 


“With continued pressure for economy in all departments and 
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the passage of such legislation, the balancing of total receipts and 
total expenditures for the fiscal years 1922 and 1923 should be ac- 
complished.” 

This expectation can be realized only if business holds up well 
enough so that the revenues from income and profit taxes come up 
to the estimates, and the effect of the new tariff may also modify 
the figures. 

An estimated deficit of $24,468,703 for the fiscal year 1922, and 
of $167,571,977 for the fiscal year 1923, need not cause special con- 
cern if there is a fair revival of business. Still, the public Treasury 
is in no position to warrant heavy and unusual demands upon it. 


& 
Development of Weak Spots in Banking 


[’ was hardly to be expected that a crisis like that through which 
the world is now passing would fail in developing some weak 
spots in banking. The announcement of the merger of the 
Merchants Bank of Canada with the Bank of Montreal, the sus- 
pension of the Banca Italiana di Sconto and the closing of the 
affiliated Italian Discount and Trust Company in New York, and 
the absorption of the Fort Dearborn banks at Chicago by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank and the Continental Trust 
and Savings Banks, are all cases in point. In both the Chicago and 
Canadian instances suspension has been avoided by the taking over 
of the assets of the weakened banks by strong institutions. The 
Italian troubles were less easily handled owing to a more difficult 
local financial situation, though it is hoped that when times become 
more favorable the Banca di Sconti may gradually extricate itself 
from its present difficulties. 

Here in the United States there has been such a sharp reversal 
from prosperity to liquidation that it is to be wondered at that the 
banks have stood the shock so well. Fortunately, they had for some 
time been more than ordinarily prosperous and had accumulated 
large reserve funds which helped immensely in tiding them over 
the present situation. The numerous commercial failures must have 
told heavily on the banks. These are still going on at a rate which 
may be taken as indicating that the future is far from reassuring. 

With the abundant gold reserves of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
these institutions are in a position to render immediate and effective 
aid, thus constituting a reliance against anything like a bank panic 
such as the country witnessed in 1893 and again in 1907. There 
may be a further development of weak spots in banking like those 
just mentioned, but so far as this country is concerned it is hardly 
possible that this development will become general. Where a bank 
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is well managed, as nearly all our banks are, there exists no reason 
whatever for a withdrawal of deposits on account of lack of confi- 
dence in the general situation. To distrust solvent banks, and to 
manifest that distrust by the withdrawal of deposits, only serves to 
make matters worse. The public should understand that the sound 
banks of the country can obtain currency from the Federal Reserve 
Banks to an almost unlimited extent—more than sufficient to liqui- 
date deposits. But any “run” on banks to meet deposits reduces 
the lending power of the banks, thus tending to intensify commer- 
cial distress. 

It is believed that the character of bank management in the 
United States has been steadily improving in recent years, and that 
it was never higher than at the present time. This fact affords a 
basis for confidence in the banks. Furthermore, liquidation has 
been proceeding for more than a year; and even if it has not com- 
pletely run its course, the worst is probably over. It is, therefore, 
a fair inference that a bank that has been able to weather the storm 
of 1921 will get along more comfortably now that the financial 
weather, if not yet as fair as could be wished, is at least getting 
better all the while. 

The action taken both in Canada and Chicago indicates a dis- 
position on the part of bankers to prevent, if possible, the spread 
of banking distrust, and this fact augurs well for the future. In 
a sense the national banks are all bound together through the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for the protection of every really solvent 
bank; and, indirectly at least, this safeguard is available to the state 
banks. It would require an unimaginable financial and economic 
upheaval to break such a union. 


o 
A Preventable Form of Public 


Extravagance 


QO* E of the most obvious sources of public retrenchment lies in 
the curtailment of legislative and public oratory. The seem- 
ingly endless longing of Government officials to promulgate 

their views on all sorts of subjects, at the cost of the taxpayers of 
the country, constitutes an additional burden upon an already 
sorely-tried Treasury, and explains to a large extent the serious 
deficit which the annual report of the Postmaster General of the 
United States reveals. This deficit for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1921, footed up $157,517,688.11. In his Annual Report for 
the fiseal year ended June 30, 1921, based on a count of pieces of 
mail handled free for the various Government departments, over a 
seven-day period, it is estimated that for the year the number of 
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pieces mailed free under the penalty privilege was 483,185,000, 
weighing 80,903,200 pounds, the postage on which at the ordinary 
rates would amount to $13,191,166, and the cost to the Post-office 
Department for carrying this matter was $6,000,000. 

Obviously, except as a matter of bookkeeping, and of giving a 
more accurate reflex of the finances of the Post-office Department, 
nothing would be gained if the necessary mail matter of the several 
departments of the Government were required to pay the usual 
rates of postage. ‘The Government would only be paying money to 
itself. It might have a good effect, though, in keeping down ex- 
penditures if each department were required, in asking for ap- 
propriations, to specify exactly how much of this amount was 
wanted for postage. 

The necessary official free transmission of mails by the respec- 
tive departments of the Government need not be called in question. 

Without having at hand figures showing the exact number of 
pieces handled for each department in the last fiscal year, some idea 
of the active record made by these departments in using the mails 
may be gained by studying some tables presented in the Congres- 
sional Record of February 5, 1920. This shows that between July 1, 
1916, and September 15, 1919, the various departments and official 
organizations then functioning had printed and distributed at public 
expense 30,144,362 speeches, of an estimated weight of 849,101 
pounds, at a total printing cost of $109,066.35, and an estimated 
expense of handling and transporting this matter, incurred by the 
Post-office Department, amounting to $151,711.42. Added to 
other expenses (addressing, etc.), the total cost was $442,798.73. 

These speeches were quite outside the usual official routine of 
the respective departments; many of them were delivered by obscure 
individuals whose views could not possibly be of interest to any 
but themselves; and even though the period in which this abuse 
occurred included that of the war, it is difficult to make that an 
extenuation for this diversion of public funds. 

But even admitting that, under the circumstances, such an ex- 
penditure was justifiable, that is no excuse for like extravagance 
in the dissemination of oratory at public expense at the present 
time. As Hannibal said before beginning the day’s work of beat- 
ing the Romans at Cannae, “It is not words that we want, but 
action”; or as Mr. Schwab would render it in twentieth century 
language, ““What we need is work—just plain work.” 

But the executive departments are not the only offenders in 
saddling the mails with a heavy volume of literary effusions of 
doubtful value, printed and circulated at public expense. Hardly 
an issue of the Congressional Record appears whose pages are not 
encumbered with “editorials,” letters, speeches, “poetry,” etc., etc., 
put in under leave to print; and having no bearing whatever upon 
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anything under discussion in Congress. Let the Hickory Run con- 
stituent of some member make a specially fervid Fourth-of-July 
speech, and it is embalmed in the record—printed and distributed 
at public expense; and such examples could be multiplied, almost 
without limit. In the aggregate these abuses represent a cost to the 
taxpayers that is far from trifling. ‘They should be altogether 
reformed. 


& 


The Best Kind of Soldiers’ Bonus 


ROPOSALS are being put forth with an increasing proba- 
bility of success for paying to American soldiers in the late 
war a bonus of some kind. This bonus is styled “adjusted 

compensation,” and is apparently to take the form of a payment 
of a lump sum of money to ali those whose names were enrolled in 
the military or naval service of the Government. 

Such payment can be justified only on the grounds that the 
young men thus engaged were not adequately paid in the first in- 
stance, or that through their military or naval service they sus- 
tained some business loss, and for which they should be compen- 
sated by the Federal Government. 

There would perhaps not be much objection on the part of any- 
body to the payment of this compensation provided it could be 
adequately ascertained just what losses had been incurred. As this 
is a practical impossibility, Congress will no doubt be called on to 
grant a money payment to all of those engaged in the service with- 
out respect to any losses they may have sustained. 

In order to make it clear that what is to be said later on does 
not arise from any lack of appreciation of the value of the services 
of those recently engaged in the national defense, it may be stated 
that as soon as it became apparent that this country was to be in- 
volved in the European war, the editor of Tort BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
in letters addressed to a number of New York newspapers and to 
the Chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, strongly urged an increase in the rate 
of soldiers’ pay. As a matter of fact, this pay was thereafter 
doubled. In making mention of this matter, it is not, of course, the 
intention to make it appear that the position of this magazine was 
especially influential in having the pay of the soldiers increased, but 
the incident cited does show that Tur Banxers MaGaZINE was 
among the first to realize that the old rate of pay was inadequate and 
to propose that it be raised. 

It is very difficult to deal with the matter of soldiers’ pay, for 
the reason that it may be very justly urged that for services so dan- 
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gerous and arduous no pay is too great. It would be well within 
the truth to say that the value of the services which soldiers and 
sailors render to their country in time of war is quite beyond com- 
putation in dollars and cents. Perhaps it is for this reason that the 
pay of soldiers has generally been so low. In most countries it is 
very much lower than in the United States. Notwithstanding this 
very low rate of pay, whenever the national safety is endangered 
millions of young men are eager to spring to the defense of the flag 
wholly irrespective of the question of money compensation. 

It can hardly be contended that the movement for “adjusted 
compensation” is designed to afford the soldiers engaged in the late 
war anything like adequate pay in money for the services they ren- 
dered. It would completely exhaust the revenue-raising possibili- 
ties of this country for many years to come to provide them with 
a reward in dollars commensurate with the services they rendered 
to their own country and to mankind at large. 

If the foregoing considerations are sound—and they have been 
quite generally acknowledged throughout the history of our country 
—it would appear that the proposal to adjust the compensation of 
those engaged in the late war can hardly be justified. 

It is not a question of the money involved. To those soldiers 
who in the service of their country sustained any physical or mental 
injury, or whose health was permanently impaired by such service, 
the nation should not only be just but generous. They should be 
made continuously the object of the people’s loving care; but, for- 
tunately, most of the young men who were in the naval or the 
military camps received no injuries of any kind; on the other hand, 
many of them were vastly benefited in health. They further re- 
ceived disciplinary training which was of immense value to them, 
and gained an opportunity of democratic association with their fel- 
lows. Beyond all this, they were given an opportunity of showing 
their love for their country, and to evince a willingness to pay back 
something which they had received from their country and its insti- 
tutions. E,ven if this service represented, as it undoubtedly did in 
numerous cases, a considerable degree of sacrifice, certainly it was 
nothing more than the country has a right to expect of its loyal 
sons in times of danger. It would be a reflection upon the character 
of American manhood even to intimate that such service would not 
be given and such sacrifice would not be made were it not for the 
hope of ultimately receiving some reward in the form of money. 

There are a few thoughtless young men, who, seeing the ac- 
counts of the vast profits reaped by a few as a result of the war, 
declare that as the profiteers have been getting “theirs” why should 
we not get “ours.” This is a false form of logic. If the profiteers 
have taken advantage of their country’s dilemma to reap undue 
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profits, this is all the more reason why the patriotic young men of 
the country should refrain from imitating their bad example. 

It is not merely because the proposed adjusted compensation 
to soldiers will cost the country so much money that leads THE 
Bankers MaGaZIneE to oppose it, but because a concession to this 
demand would uphold a deplorable tendency in the lives of our 
young men. The heroism they displayed, either on the seas, on 
the field of battle, or in undergoing the discipline of the camp, 
should not be tarnished by a proposal to measure its value in dollars 
and cents. 

Unfortunately, many of the ex-service men are at this time un- 
employed, and a movement to pay them a bonus out of the Treasury 
receives much public support on this account. It is the wrong way 
to remedy a deplorable situation. The best kind of bonus that can 
be given to the ex-service men who are strong in mind and body, 
as most of them fortunately are, would be to find as speedily as 
possible some means of getting them all at work at good wages. 
This involves the complete restoration of the profitable conduct of 
industry. It is the one great problem to which the minds of states- 
men should be resolutely and continuously addressed. If we can 
get the wheels of industry turning, the smoke ascending from fac- 
tories and furnaces, and all the operations of trade restored to their 
normal relations, we shall find no need of putting a further tax 
upon already heavily burdened industry for paying the ex-service 
men a bonus out of the public Treasury. 


& 


Savings Accounts in National Banks 


HE recent entrance of the National City Bank of New York 
into the savings bank field calls to mind the respective posi- 
tions of savings banks and banks of deposits and discount in 

seeking to gain savings accounts. 

In making its announcement to the public stating that hereafter 
it would receive deposits in sums of $1.00 and upwards on which 
interest would be allowed, the bank in question referred to the fact 
that the New York Banking Law does not permit the use of the 
word “savings” in the advertising of other than mutual savings 
banks, and it therefore styled its new department “the com- 
pound interest department.” 

For many years prior to the enactment of the Federal Reserve 
Law many national banks were conducting savings departments, 
and though this class of business, according to an opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, was not specifically authorized by 
the National Banking Act, yet the Comptroller raised no objections 
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to the carrying on of business of this character by the national banks. 
While the Federal Reserve Act did not specifically create savings 
departments in national banks as it did trust company departments, 
it nevertheless indirectly recognized such departments by prescrib- 
ing the amount of reserve to be held against savings accounts. 

Subsequent to the passage of the act regulations have been is- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board construing these accounts as 
being those where deposits and withdrawals can be made only on 
presentation of the pass-book; in other words, they are the same as 
the accounts in mutual savings banks. 

Undoubtedly, the banking law of the State of New York does 
forbid the used of the word “savings” bank or “savings” depart- 
ment by other than mutual savings banks organized under state 
law, although from the greater freedom which some of the national 
banks enjoy in the conduct of savings departments in other states, 
it would appear that this prohibition is by no means universal. 

If Congress had specifically authorized the creation of savings 
departments in national banks, it is hardly likely that much atten- 
tion would have been paid to the prohibition contained in the New 
York State law. As the national banks are operating under a Fed- 
eral charter, they would doubtless consider themselves bound by the 
provisions of the Federal Act rather than by those of the laws of 
the state. 

With the apparent recognition given in the Federal Reserve 
Act to the conduct of savings business by national banks, it would 
be interesting to see what view the Supreme Court of the United 
States might take should the matter ever be made the subject of 
litigation. Very likely it is an issue which the national banks are 
not anxious to raise. 

If the national banks of the country should receive savings 
deposits, in the great majority of cases they would care for them as 
safely as do the mutual savings banks; but, on the other hand, ex- 
perience has shown that the restrictions which are thrown around 
the investment of savings deposits are fully justified. These re- 
strictions would, of course, not prevail in the case of national banks 
receiving such deposits. 

If the national banks of New York and other states quite gen- 
erally adopt the policy of bidding for savings accounts and engage 
in an active campaign of publicity for securing such accounts, it 
will have the effect of disturbing the lethargy shown by the mutual 
savings banks in recent years. These institutions quite generally 
have apparently proceeded on the theory that they were advertised 
by their loving friends and required no additional kind of publicity. 
From this complacent state of mind they will be rudely jarred 
should the national banks and trust companies enter into an active 
competition for savings accounts. 
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It would undoubtedly tend quite strongly to accelerate the 
growth of savings deposits if the commercial banks generally should 
open savings departments and begin an active campaign for secur- 
ing such accounts. 

While it is desirable that saving should be stimulated to the ut- 
most extent commensurate with the income of the people, it is also 
highly desirable that such accounts should be treated with more than 
ordinary care by the banks handling them. It is not correct to say 
that they do not differ in character from the ordinary commercial 
accounts, and for this reason should receive no different treatment. 
Commercial accounts, in most cases, are largely made up of the 
deposits of those engaged in commercial enterprises, and they rep- 
resent the profits obtained from such enterprises, or are the pro- 
ceeds of loans made to carry on or extend business. Savings ac- 
counts, on the other hand, represent as a rule the small surplus re- 
maining over from the wages received by individuals, and whose 
loss would entail much greater hardship than would be the case with 
the ordinary commercial account. It is for this reason that legis- 
latures. have quite wisely imposed restrictions upon the investment 
of savings funds. 

Although, as stated, the majority of the national banks are 
managed with entire safety, there are exceptions to this rule, and 
it is somewhat doubtful whether it is desirable or not in those states 
having savings institutions whose deposits are safeguarded in the 
manner already pointed out, that national banks generally should 
enter into competition with these institutions for savings accounts. 

It need hardly be said that this objection would disappear if the 
savings deposits in the national banks were required to be invested 
substantially in the same way as are the deposits of the mutual sav- 
ings banks in states like New York. 


& 
Federal Reserve Board Under Fire 


EFERENCE was made in the November issue of THE 
Bankers MaGAZIneE to attacks being made upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. ‘These attacks have increased in 

virulence of late and have been chiefly directed, not against the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act itself, but against the Federal Reserve Board. 

Especial hostility has been provoked on account of the large 
expenditure now being incurred for the construction of a building 
for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. In a speech made 
in the Senate on December 19 Senator Heflin of Alabama in speak- 
ing of this new building said: 

“What does this board care? They are sitting there, drawing 
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big, fat salaries. They are appropriating money, without asking 
Congress, out of this Federal Reserve fund to build a banking pal- 
ace in Wall street costing millions and millions of dollars. I am 
told that one big bronze door cost $25,000. They could have gotten 
along with a door that cost less than that. If we are going to 
squander money in that way, I submit that it ought to be appro- 
priated to feed and clothe the men who saved the life of this Nation 
in the hours of its peril. 

“I am reminded by my friend from Georgia (Mr. Watson) 
that this whole building in New York is to cost about $26,000,000, 
and that they gave $1,000,000 to the architect. Mr. President, look 
how easy it is for them just to write checks and dish out this money!” 

In criticising the deflation policy of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Senator Heflin used the following language: 

“The conduct of the Federal Reserve Board for several months 
past has been miserable, inexcusable, and indefensible. It has been 
criticised and condemned by farmers, merchants, and bankers, and 
others all over the country, and its conduct will go down in the 
history of this decade as a crime against agriculture, commerce, and 
honest banking in the United States. 

“Mr. President, if the bankers of the United States—I mean 
the country bankers in small towns, the bankers in large towns, and 
the bankers in many of the cities—knew that this tyrannical Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would not know what they had said against its 
conduct, they would draw an indictment against the Federal Re- 
serve Board that would bristle with the complaints, indignations, 
and grievances of the honest bankers of the country. ‘Today the 
Federal Reserve Board holds it foot upon the neck of the grain 
industry, the cattle industry, and the cotton industry and other 
industries of the United States, while Wall street and Chicago look 
on and applaud.” 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, speaking in the Senate 
on the same date, made a somewhat similar criticism from which 
the following extract is taken: 

“On account of certain charges:made on the floor of the Senate 
and in the press throughout the country of an amazing waste of 
money and extravagance on the part of certain Federal Reserve 
Banks, I introduced a resolution asking the Federal Reserve Board 
whether those charges were true or not. Their report in reply to 
that resolution has come in, and I wish Senators would read it. 
There are some of the most amazing statements contained in it. 
One statement is that they have spent more than $17,000,000 for 
a bank building in New York—the finest, most extravagant bank 
building in the world, costing more than any public building in 
Washington; more than the Capitol in which we sit here, which 
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cost $15,000,000. They paid the architect and engineer more than 
$1,000,000. They appropriated $800,000 for furniture. 

“In the last few years they have spent $36,000,000 for public 
buildings in various places in the country. Besides that they have 
increased salaries since 1919, when everybody else was reducing 
salaries. In an amazing manner they have increased the salaries in 
the several districts in an amount in excess of $7,000,000.” 


If the discussions about banking which took place in Congress 
a hundred years or more ago are examined there will be found ex- 
pressions closely parallel to those just quoted. In both cases these 
criticisms were provoked by a banking system closely allied to the 
(covernment. 

The national banking system, which is less closely related to 
the Government than either the first or second banks of the United 
States and the Federal Reserve System, has nevertheless encoun- 
tered a considerable degree of political hostility, though state banks 
seem largely to have escaped criticism of this character. 

It would seem a fair inference to conclude that any banking 
system intimately allied with the Government is bound to be sub- 
ject to political attacks, and for obvious reasons. This is why THE 
BankKERS MAGAZINE has steadily advocated the adoption of a bank- 
ing system as free from governmental control as possible. Just 
now strong political pressure is being put upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board to desist from the policy of deflation which according 
to popular belief was inaugurated some months ago. As a matter 
of fact this change of policy was not so much in the direction of 
deflation as in stopping further and dangerous inflation. Whether 
the check administered to inflation at the time was greater than 
should have been imposed or not, is a matter of opinion. There 
can hardly be any doubt as to the necessity of placing a very sharp 
check upon the rate of inflation which was going on for a consid- 
erable period following the signing of the armistice. 

From the very date of the introduction of the Federal Reserve 
Act in Congress THE Bankers MAGAZINE has pointed out from 
time to time certain objectionable elements which this measure con- 
tains. Indeed, for a long while there hardly seemed to be any 
other periodical in the country which dared to call attention to 
these defects. This opposition on the part of THE BAnKERs MacGa- 
ZINE was not based upon any consideration of politics, but was actu- 
ated solely by the belief that in important respects the Federal Re- 
serve Act departed from sound banking principles. This measure, 
instead of providing for a bank credit currency, set up a hybrid 
bank and Government note, which lacks the true motive for being 
redeemed in gold that would attach to a credit bank note, with the 
result that the currency supply tends toward inflation, and the 
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inflation of credit is made possible by the use of these notes as 
banking reserves. 

Furthermore, the Federal Reserve Act immediately made a 
substantial reduction in the required amount of banking reserves 
and later compelled the lending of all the legal reserves to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This provision, which may have been justified 
as a war measure, was certainly one which should not have been 
perpetuated. 

In addition to these objections, the administration of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks was placed under the jurisdiction of a govern- 
mental board appointed by the President. 

The earnings of the Federal Reserve Banks above six per cent., 
after accumulating a prescribed surplus, were required to be turned 
over entirely to the Treasury of the United States. 

It will be remembered that all the capital and reserves of the 
Federal Reserve Banks were compulsorily contributed by the 
member banks; in other words, the banks contributed all the funds, 
which in their broad aspects at least would be managed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and all the earnings over six per cent. were 
to be appropriated by the Treasury. 

When the United States became involved in the great world 
war, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE immediately took the position that 
any criticism whatever of the then existing banking system would 
tend to embarrass the Government, and might prove injurious to 
the confidence of the commercial community in the country’s bank- 
ing system. It was, therefore, considered both prudent and patrio- 
tic to refrain from such criticisms. 

Inasmuch as the country has by no means as yet recovered from 
the financial and economic effects of the war, it would seem the part 
of wisdom to postpone further criticism of the Federal Reserve 
Act to a more opportune time. It may be claimed, of course, that 
if there are features of the Federal Reserve Act which tend toward 
unsound conditions, the sooner they are checked the better. It is 
difficult to refute such a contention, but it is doubtful whether under 
existing conditions the benefits to be derived from an improvement 
of the banking law would not be largely counterbalanced by the 
ill effects of agitating the banking question at the present time. 

Would it not be the part of wisdom to permit the Federal Re- 
serve Act to function for some years in the hope that fairly normal 
conditions may be restored, and that then the workings of the act 
may be observed when the banking situation is freed from the ex- 
traordinary conditions which now surround it? 

In reciting some of the objections to the Federal Reserve Act 
it must not be lost sight of that there are many countervailing fac- 
tors to be set down. In the first place, the banks of the country, 
instead of each one fighting for its individual salvation in time of 
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panic, have been linked together by a concentration of their re- 
serves, and this has made possible the extension of credit and the 
issuance of currency to an extent that undoubtedly has been a most 
important factor in preventing bank failures and in meeting the 
wants of the commercial community in recent years. 

The means for erecting expensive Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ings throughout the country, and for paying liberal salaries, have 
been chiefly furnished by the profits made by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the rediscount of commercial paper. Whether the profits 
thus obtained are exorbitant or not could be ascertained only after 
a comparison of the cost with the services rendered to the member 
banks and to the commercial community. It is quite probable that 
if the banks of the country generally had the right to issue their 
credit notes practically all the rediscounting of commercial paper 
for the purpose of obtaining currency would be avoided and thus 
a large sum saved to the business interests of the country. Where 
a bunk itself possesses the necessary reserve the shipping of com- 
mercial paper from its own vaults to a Federal Reserve Bank for 
the purpose of obtaining currency is not only wholly unnecessary. 
but entails a cost to the people of the country which ought to be 
avoided. It is, of course, quite a different matter when a bank’s 
reserves must be replenished. 

It is quite probable that if the large profits which the Federal 
Reserve Banks are now making and paying into the United States 
Treasury had been absorbed by the member banks, these profits 
would before now have been made the subject of legislative action 
by Congress. A more tolerant view is taken of these profits by 
Congress since they inure largely to the benefit of the Treasury. 

The fact that it would be much better, to the extent possible, 
to leave these profits in the hands of the people themselves, does 
not seem to have attracted the attention of the national legislative 
body. 

It may be argued that even if the banks were relieved of the 
cost of rediscounting they would not make loans at lower rates 
than they now do, but this is only an opinion. It would seem to 
be a fair conclusion that if the banks could save the cost of redis- 
counting to a considerable extent they would pass at least a part 
of these savings along to their dealers. Since the cost of redis- 
counting is the same to each member bank in its Federal Reserve 
District for like classes of paper, the member banks are under the 
necessity of adding this rediscount rate as in the nature of overhead 
expense. They quite naturally seek to recoup this expense in the 
higher rates charged to borrowers. 

That there is no real ground for political attack against the 
Federal Reserve System at the present time may be inferred from 
the fact that since the advent of the new Administration there have 
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been no substantial changes in the Federal Reserve Board, the com- 
position of which is about the same as it was under the previous 
Administration. It may be contended, of course, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury as ex-officio Chairman of the Board possesses un- 
usual powers. Actually, however, the policy of deflation which 
has been so much criticised was inaugurated prior to the accession 
of Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the Treasury. 

Perhaps the fact of the matter is that deflation is always a pain- 
ful though sometimes a necessary process. It is quite natural that 
members of Congress will heed the demands of those who find their 
products either unmarketable or their prices greatly depressed and 
who insist that some action be taken which will check this tendency. 
The complaints from the inconvenience due to deflation would per- 
haps not be lessened under any conceivable system of banking. If, 
however, our banking system were not so closely allied to the Gov- 
ernment as it now is it would then be possible for necessary deflation 
to proceed without the interposition of a legislative check to this 
salutary process. Theoretically, under an ideally sound banking 
system, inflation could be prevented. This might be true in ordi- 
nary times, but hardly so during war times. 

The present criticism of the Federal Reserve System in Con- 
gress does not seem to be launched against individual banks nor 
indeed so much against the Federal Reserve Banks as against the 
Federal Reserve Board. It can hardly be supposed that our 
30,000 small independent banks scattered all over the country take 
any pleasure whatever in causing hardship by curtailing credits; 
but, aside from humanitarian considerations, and somewhat con- 
trary to popular belief, the banks would derive no benefit from 
contracting credits other than as demanded by the necessities of 
the situation. 

In a time like that through which the country is now passing 
it is undoubtedly the policy of the banks at large to avoid making 
any harsh demands upon their dealers and to endeavor to carry 
them along without cailing for payment of loans except in cases 
of necessity. 

Under the stress of war some of the beneficial features of the 
Federal Reserve Act were revealed, and quite likely when more 
normal times come again its defects may be more accurately ap- 
praised. 

Those who criticise the system on account of the inflation that 
has grown up under its operations must be sure that this inflation 
was caused by the Federal Reserve System and not by the war. 

We shall have to get at a much greater distance from the finan- 
cial upheavals which the war brought than we now are before we 
can determine with any degree of certainty just how the Federal 
Reserve System would function in normal times. 
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The Agricultural Bloc in Congress 


.~ interest has been aroused of late over the formation in 
Congress of a group of members without respect to party 
affiliations for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
farmers and stock growers of the country. By effecting a com- 
bination of this character it has been possible to secure legislation 
in the interest of these classes which it otherwise might have been 
impossible to obtain. 

In order to make clear the position of those who have entered 
into a combination of this character there is presented elsewhere in 
this issue of ‘Tur BANKERS MAGAZINE a speech recently delivered 
in the United States Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas. 

It would be unfortunate if the farmers of the United States 
and those engaged in other business enterprises should be placed 
in an attitude of hostility to one another. President Harding in 
his recent annual message to Congress stated a well-known fact 
when he declared that agricultural prosperity is absolutely essen- 
tial to the general prosperity of the country. This fact is quite gen- 
erally recognized, although there is by no means a general agree- 
ment as to the measures to be taken to bring about this prosperity 
of agriculture. 

The farmers of the country seem to feel that they have been 
very much neglected in the matter of legislation designed to benefit 
their special industry. ‘This is particularly true with relation to 
the extension of credit. Whatever validity there may have been in 
this feeling heretofore, it hardly seems warranted in view of existing 
measures especially designed for the benefit of the agricultural and 
stock-growing interests. 

An examination of the Federal Reserve Act will show that the 
commercial paper arising out of transactions related to these in- 
dustries is made the subject of specially favorable treatment. The 
Federal Farm Loan Banks have been organized for the express 
purpose of extending credit to the farmers of the country, and 
these institutions have been both directly and indirectly aided by 
legislation and by grants out of the public Treasury. The War 
Finance Corporation also has taken special pains to aid the export 
of agricultural products. 

If despite all these legislative aids given to the farming industry 
it still continues to languish, it is entirely proper that Congress 
should do anything further that may be practicable in aiding this 
vital industry. 

The unprecedented number of commercial failures occurring 
each week clearly demonstrates the fact that the farmers are not 
alone in experiencing trying conditions. While the operations of 
the farm frequently fail to show a profit, it is rare that the earnings 
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are so much less than the expenditures as to entail bankruptcy. The 
farmer is rarely seen in the bankruptcy courts. In this respect he 
occupies an enviable position compared with those engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

With respect to the so-called farming bloc in Congress, it is 
to be regretted that any combination should have been thought nec- 
essary to secure any legislation to which the farming interests of 
the country are justly entitled. It would prove equally regrettable 
if, by this combination, they are seeking to attain advantages which 
would not be accorded them by the public opinion of the country. 
It does not represent a healthful condition of legislative affairs 
when merchants, manufacturers or farmers feel compelled to unite 
or combine in Congress to secure privileges which represent some 
undue concession to their special interests. 

The disparity between what the farmer gets for his grain and 
the price the consumer in the city pays for it was strikingly illus- 
trated in a recent speech made in the United States Senate by Sen- 
ator Heflin of Alabama, who said: 


“Mr. President, I mentioned here the other day what I desire 
to repeat, that out in the northwest oats are selling for about seven- 
teen to twenty cents a bushel. I ordered a saucer of oatmeal this 
morning and its cost me fifteen cents. I ate just a small saucerful. 

“A Senator sitting near me reminds me that in some places 
in this city they charge thirty cents for a saucer of oatmeal. Yet 
the farmer of the West, spending sixty-five to sixty-seven cents a 
bushel in producing oats, is driven into the market place by the 
policy of the Federal Reserve Board, and made to dump all of his 
produce upon a dead market, where he sells it at less than it cost 
to produce it, for only seventeen cents a bushel. It is some job 
to carry a bushel of oats on your shoulder, it is a pretty good load, 
and yet at my breakfast this morning a little saucer full of oatmeal 
cost me fifteen cents.” 


This recalls the story about a stock grower from Paraguay who 
was having breakfast some years ago in one of the expensive hotels 
in New York. On being charged $3.60 for what the bill of fare 
called “a rack of lamb,” he explained that down in his country he 
could buy the entire carcass of a sheep minus the hide for ninety 
cents. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, Bernard M. Baruch 
gives the following illustration of a like character: 


“Last year, according to figures attested by the railways and 
the growers, Georgia watermelon-raisers received on the average 
7.5 ecnts for a melon, the railroads got 12.7 cents for carrying it 
to Baltimore, and the consumer paid one dollar; leaving 79.8 cents 
for the service of marketing and its risks, as against 20.2 cents for 
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growing and transporting. The hard annals of farm-life are re- 
plete with such commentaries on the crudeness of present practices.” 


But why are the sympathies of Mr. Baruch, and the efforts of 
the bloc in Congress, limited to the farmer? How about the con- 
sumer? Why do not members of Congress organize in behalf of 
this numerous and much-abused class—that is if we are to have 
class representation of any kind at Washington? Hard as the far- 
mer’s condition may be, it is no worse than that of millions of 
dwellers in the cities who are compelled to pay exorbitant prices for 
farm products—for the food that goes on their tables. 

If the farmers of the country could be assured anything like 
the prices for their products which the city consumer pays for them, 
farming would become one of the most profitable forms of industry, 
and the necessity for anything resembling an agricultural bloc in 
Congress would disappear. But we need to give some considera- 
tion to the desirability of furnishing cheap food to consumers as 
well as profits to farmers. 


Tax Exempt Securities 


dealing with this subject in his recent annual message to 
Congress President Harding said: 


“T think our tax problems, the tendency of wealth to seek 
non-taxable investment and the menacing increase of public debt, 
Federal, state and municipal, all justify a proposal to change the 
Constitution so as to end the issue of non-taxable bonds. No action 
can change the status of the many billions outstanding, but we can 
guard against future encouragement of capital’s paralysis, while a 
halt in the growth of public indebtedness would be beneficial 
throughout our whole land. 

“Such a change in the Constitution must be very thoroughly con- 
sidered before submission. There ought to be known what influ- 
ence it will have on the inevitable refunding of our vast national 
debt, how it will operate on the necessary refunding of state and 
municipal debt, how the advantages of nation over state and mu- 
nicipal, or the contrary, may be avoided. Clearly the states would 
not ratify to their own apparent disadvantage. I suggest the con- 
sideration because the drift of wealth into non-taxable securities 
is hindering the flow of large capital to our industries, manufactur- 
ing, agricultural and carrying, until we are discouraging the very 
activities which make our wealth.” 


The proposal for a constitutional amendment of this character 


brings up many interesting subjects. It will be seen at once that 
3 
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if the principle of Federal taxation of state and municipal securi- 
ties is admitted it makes it possible for the Federal Government to 
impose what may prove serious limitations upon the credit of the 
states and municipalities. In this case as in others the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Of course no such purpose exists in 
putting this proposal forward. 

The amendment in question is rendered necessary by the ten- 
dency of investors to buy tax exempt securities, because in this way 
they not only escape Federal taxation but the risks to which in- 
vestment in ordinary business is subjected. 

If it were possible to bring the expenditure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within reasonable limits, the necessity for this constitu- 
tional amendment would soon disappear. This remedy, while sound 
in character, is not easy of immediate application owing to the 
necessity of providing very large revenues for the Government for 
many years to come. 

The imposition of a Federal tax upon the issue of state and 
municipal securities might serve a useful purpose in tending to 
curb the rather free issue of such securities which has prevailed in 
recent years. The fact that such securities are now exempt from 
I’ederal taxation renders them a favorite with investors and in turn 
makes it easy for the states and municipalities to float securities to 
an almost unlimited extent. This naturally tends toward extrava- 
gance in expenditure. 

It is somewhat anomalous that the obligations issued by states 
and municipalities are more favored in the matter of taxation than 
are the obligations of the Federal Government. The income re- 
ceived on these latter obligations beyond a certain amount is sub- 
ject to Federal taxation, but in the case of the state and municipal 
securities these are wholly exempt from such imposition. 

Against these advantages, however, are to be offset the superior 
credit of the Federal Government which enables the flotation of 
United States bonds generally on a more favorable basis than is 
possible in the case of the securities of states and municipalities. 


@ 
The Way to Peace 


When men out of hatred and ambition fight with and destroy one another, they fight 
under the banner, not of Christ, but of the devil—John Colet (Dean of St. Pauls, 1510). 


’ { ‘HAT the world has not yet found its way to political and 
industrial peace is a fact too clearly seen to require any argu- 


ment. This failure may not be ascribed to want of the true 
light, but to an indisposition to follow it. 
The eight-fold way of Buddha, the reciprocity of Confucius, 
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the golden rule of Jesus—and, coming down to our own times, the 
square deal of Roosevelt—these counsels of the great teachers all 
admonish us of the futility of hoping to gain anything of permanent 
worth except through the observance of the laws of righteousness 
and of love. Despite these admonitions, and in despite of the pro- 
fessions of religion, the world is at war in heart as it was in the 
blackest night of barbarism. Nations professing the same religion 
invoke divine aid in their wars against one another. Employers 
and employees, members of the same church, are in their industrial 
relations bitter enemies. 

From this but one conclusion might be drawn, namely, that the 
religion mankind profess they do not believe, and have no intention 
whatever to follow when it runs counter to their own selfishness. 
Whether this conclusion be warranted or not, one thing is clear— 
that the brand of religion which has been practiced has failed in 
healing the world’s divisions; nor does it seem less certain that if 
the rules laid down by either of these great teachers of antiquity 
had been followed, the world would not be in the sorry position in 
which it is today. 

In view of the tragical failure that has followed upon disregard 
of their teachings, it might be well to make a trial of them in the 
future. Evidently in the past they have been looked on as mere 
counsels of perfection which mankind has shown no disposition to 
heed, but it can not be too often or too strongly declared that there 
is no room in the world for hate of any kind except hatred of sham, 
of wrong and injustice, and that the only law of progress is that 
of love, applicable, not only among individuals but different 
groups of society and the various nations of the world. Nations 
can not stand alone, nor can they make combinations against other 
combinations. National hatreds, group and sectional divisions, 
must give way to a spirit of unity and codéperation. 

The reproach of having prevented a getting together of the 
nations of the world is one which must not be justly imputed to the 
United States. Nor will it be, despite our failure to approve the 
League of Nations, if we show that the spirit of unity animates our 
future purposes. 

To prevent the world from slipping down into a slough of 
despond, the nations will have to join hands and climb slowly up 
together to the heights of prosperity. 

To avoid wars—international and industrial—the law of love 
must enter more and more into the lives of men 
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President National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


a 
WW ALFRED L. AIKEN 


(7 

as R. AIKEN began his banking career in October, 1899, as assistant 

M7 cashier of the National Hide and Leather Bank of Boston and in 
4, 1901 became assistant cashier of the State National Bank of Boston. 


On July 1, 1904, he was elected treasurer of the Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, becoming president in January, 1908. Five years 
later he became president of the Worcester National Bank, which 
position he held for a year, resigning it when he was elected governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in November, 1914. In Janu- 
ary, 1918, he became president of the National Shawmut Bank. 
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chairman of the advisory commit- 

tee of the Chase National Bank of 
New York and former Comptroller of 
the Currency, is a great loss to the 
American banking fraternity. In knowl- 
edge of banking and currency princi- 
ples and their practical application he 
hardly had an equal in the country. He 
was besides an economist of repute, and 
in banking and business affairs a safe 
and wise counsellor. Mr. Hepburn was 
of Scotch ancestry, and possessed the 
aptitude for banking which has been so 
often manifested by those similarly 
born. But he was a close student all 
his life. He began on a farm, as many 
other bankers and successful men have 
done, and gradually worked his way, 
by his own efforts, to the very eminent 
position he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Hepburn’s qualifications as a 
banker are strikingly attested by the 
remarkable growth of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank under his long management. 

He took a keen and active interest 
in banking and currency legislation, 
was a vigorous champion of sound meas- 
ures, and the views of few men in the 
country were more generally respected 
by thoughtful legislators when dealing 
with these subjects. 

Mr. Hepburn had spoken and writ- 
ten much on banking and currency sub- 
jects, his writings including a compre- 
hensive history of banking and cur- 
rency. During his lifetime the views 
he expressed were often referred to as 
safe guides, as they will be in future 
years. He carefully investigated before 
he spoke, and was always moderate in 
declaring his opinions, which were uni- 
versally respected as having their basis 
in wide information combined with an 
exceptionally sound judgment. 

The monetary success which Mr. 
Hepburn achieved was not kept for 
himself or his family alone, but was 
widely and generously employed for the 
benefit of his fellow man. His contri- 
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butions to schools, colleges, libraries 
and various benevolent activities ran 
into millions. 

Alonzo Barton Hepburn was one of 
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A. BARTON HEPBURN 


Late chairman of the advisory board Chase National 
Bank, New York 


America’s best known and most re- 
spected bankers — sincere, modest, 
strong and simple—the highest type of 
the product of American institutions. 

Mr. Hepburn’s death on January 25 
was the result of injuries received from 
an accident which occurred on the Fri- 
day previous. He was struck by a 
Fifth avenue bus while crossing the ave- 
nue at Twenty-third street on his way 
to a branch of the Chase National Bank 
at Fourth avenue and Twenty-third 
street. 

At his age of seventy-five years, Mr. 
Hepburn was unable to withstand the 
shock of the accident and physicians 
said it was this, rather than the double 
fracture of his right leg, which caused 
him to weaken so rapidly. He was un- 
conscious for several hours preceding 
his death. 

Mr. Hepburn had been a prominent 
figure in the financial district since he 
resigned as Comptroller of the Currency 
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in 1893 to become president of the 
Third National Bank. He had been 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank for two years before he became 
president of the Chase National in 1899. 
He served the Chase National as presi- 
dent, chairman of the board of directors 
and chairman of the new advisory com- 
mittee. He was widely known because 
of his writings and his general interest 
in all subjects relating to banking. 

Mr. Hepburn was born on a farm at 
Colton, N. Y., on July 24, 1846, the 
son of Zina Earl Hepburn, who traced 
his ancestry through generations of 
New Englanders to an old Scotch fam- 
ily. Peter Hepburn, a great-great- 
grandfather, came to this country from 
Scotland shortly after 1700, and settled 
at Stratford, Conn. He was a direct 
descendant of Colonel Sir John Hep- 
burn, a veteran of the Thirty Years’ 
War, who in 1633 organized the Royal 
Scots, as a successor to the famous 
Scottish Archers. 

Three of Mr. Hepburn’s brothers en- 
listed for the Civil War, and when they 
returned as officers they found a 
younger brother bent on leaving the 
farm for college. They found also a 
father who protested against the 
schooling, on the ground that it would 
unfit Alonzo as a good farmer, but the 
learning of the three uncles had _ so 
stimulated the ambitions of the youngest 
son that argument was useless. One of 
these uncles had established the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer and the others were 
in occupations that seemed to the boy 
more interesting, if not more profitable 
than farming. 

He attended the St. Lawrence Acad- 
emy and then borrowed $1,000 to take 
a course at Middlebury College. By 
teaching school in the winter and work- 
ing on the farm in the summer he 
stayed in college, and upon graduation 
returned to the St. Lawrence Academy 
as professor of mathematics and physi- 
cal science. He became principal of 
Ogdensburg Educational Institute and 
meantime studied law. 


After his admission to the bar he 


learned on a short vacation at his home 
in Colton that there was ample oppor- 
tunity there for a lawyer. 


He had cli- 
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ents who owned extensive tracts of land, 
and in an interview he once said he saw 
then his opportunity to acquire large 
tracts of timber lands. He bought 30,- 
000 acres at fifty cents an acre and 
started lumbering. From that time 
business crowded law practice out of 
his life almost entirely. 

He was elected to the assembly as a 
Republican in 1875 and remained there 
until 1880, when he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the state banking de- 
partment. 

Refusing the offer of Governor Cleve- 
land as Superintendent of the Banking 
Department, Mr. Hepburn returned to 
his lumber business and sold out for 
$200,000. Then he turned to banking 
in earnest. 

He was appointed a national bank ex- 
aminer in this city, and his decisive en- 
forcement of all the regulations attract- 
ed so much attention in Washington that 
in 1892 he was called to the Treasury 
Department as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. After a year at this post he re- 
ceived an offer to become president of 
the Third National Bank in this city, 
and in the twenty-nine years since that 
time has been in the banking business in 
this city continuously. 

He left the Third National in 1897 to 
become vice-president of the National 
City Bank under James Stillman. After 
two years in that institution he became 
president of the Chase National Bank, 
and served continuously in that office 
from 1899 until 1911, when he became 
chairman of the board of directors. He 
resigned that post in 1917; but the di- 
rectors were unwilling to lose him and 
they insisted that he remain as chair- 
man of an advisory board, an innova- 
tion in banking. 

Mr. Hepburn also was a director in 
several other banks and corporations, 
including the Columbia Trust Company, 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany, American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany, Safety Car Heating and Lighting 
Company, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, the Studebaker Corporation, the 
Texas Company, the Woolworth Com- 
pany and the Great Northern Railway 
Company. 














Recruiting and Training the Personnel of 
an English Joint Stock Bank 


By Leonard Le M. Minty, B. Sc. 


London Joint City and Midland Bank. Limited 


NLIKE a manufacturing con- 

cern which puts on the market 

a product which can been seen, 

handled and valued by the purchaser, 

a bank supplies a service the value of 

which is largely dependent upon the 

manner in which it is rendered to the 

customer by the bank’s employees. For 

this reason the recruiting and mainte- 

nance of an efficient, contented, well- 

mannered and painstaking staff is one 

of the most important problems of bank 
organization. 

The old English private banker en- 
gaged his clerks as his personal serv- 
ants and took a fatherly interest in 
their personal welfare, their morals 
and even the cut of their clothes. It 
was common then to find that son fol- 
lowed father as a clerk in the banking 
house and the banker could reckon on 
the honesty, integrity and loyalty of 
his clerks, because he and his father 
and his grandfather had known them 
and their fathers and grandfathers from 
infancy to dotage. This system of pa- 
ternalism does not exist to the same ex- 
tent in the modern joint stock banks: 
Nevertheless the English joint stock 
banks have inherited a good many of 
the ideas and traditions of the old pri- 
vate banker. For nearly a century since 
their formation in 1826 it has been the 
policy of the English joint stock banks, 
instead of taking clerks into their serv- 
ice late in life from outside employ, to 
recruit their clerks at an early age and 
build up a service with long and honor- 
able traditions. Speaking as one who 
began life as a junior clerk in an Eng- 
lish joint stock bank, I consider that 
at least for the rank and file of the 
staff, the English system is better than 
the American policy of unfettered free- 
dom and unequal opportunity. Whether 
American bank clerks would like the 
English system or even work under it 
! am not disposed to express an opin- 


ion. Many English banks for instance 
require junior clerks to sign an agree- 
ment that they will not marry until 
they are in receipt of a certain salary. 
Again clerks are strongly discouraged 
from taking any part in national or 
local politics or from having interests 
in any other business but their bank. 
I am certain American bank clerks 
would not tolerate these conditions. 

Unlike the American bank or trust 
company which may have perhaps a 
thousand or more clerks concentrated 
in three or four branches in the same 
big city, an English joint stock bank 
usually has from three to six thousand 
employees scattered in a thousand or 
more branches all over the United 
Kingdom, many of whom have never 
seen the head office. It is obvious that 
the service of the bank could not be 
efficiently carried on under a system of 
different pay and conditions for doing 
the same work. 

The American bank attaches a great 
deal of importance to mechanical de- 
vices and to exacting systems of ac- 
counting as a safeguard against fraud 
and embezzlement. The English bank 
does not trouble so much about mechani- 
cal checks and systems of internal audit. 
Its main consideration is to recruit in 
the first place its clerks of the right 
type. Before an English bank will 
take into its employ a junior clerk, he 
must have a letter of recommendation 
from a manager or from some person 
of substance known to the bank. He 
must have in addition school and other 
personal references. With many banks 
it is essential to have a reference from 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
or from a minister of some religious 
denomination. 

After filling in a number of forms 
which provide for information to be 
given about the candidate’s father and 
the occupation of his father, and the 
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age of the candidate’s mother and the 
occupations of his brothers and sisters 
and so forth, all of which would appear 
very aggravating and inane to an 
American, the boy is put through an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, handwriting, 
French, Latin or German, Algebra and 
other school subjects. Some banks de- 
tail a qualified member of their staff to 
examine all candidates; some insist that 
all candidates shall have passed the 
matriculation examination of a univer- 
sity ; others send their candidates to the 
City of London College or some other 
scholastic institution which has a con- 
tract to examine periodically candidates 
for them. Candidates are personally 
interviewed by the staff manager or the 
secretary of the bank before or after 
passing the examination. Careful at- 
tention is given to a candidate’s ap- 
pearance, manners and speech. The re- 
sult of the examination and the inter- 
view is not made known in detail to the 
candidate. If he is not “just so” his 
father receives a polite intimation that 
the bank has “no suitable vacancy for 
his son.” The fact that the father may 
have a large account which he may 
threaten to take away will make very 
little difference to the bank’s decision. 
If the candidate is accepted, he enters 
the service of the bank in every case as 
a junior clerk on a salary from £60 
to £80 a year. His father usually 
signs some form of indenture under 
which his son is apprenticed to the 
bank for three years during which time 
he engages not to leave the service of 
the bank. This latter procedure is 
nowadays an empty formality which has 
been retained from the traditions of the 
old private banker who took clerks as 
apprentices and in consideration for 
their services engaged to teach them the 
“business and profession of a banker.” 
In no case is a junior clerk nowadays 
forced by legal action to remain in the 
service of the bank if he is anxious to 
leave before his apprenticeship is fin- 
ished. On the other hand very little 
attempt is made within the bank to 
teach the junior very much. All he 
learns he picks up for himself. The 
boy goes through a medical examination, 
after which he considers himself a mem- 
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ber of the staff and usually stops in the 
service of the bank for better or for 
worse all his life. The bank for its 
part having, after careful scrutiny, 
made its choice never goes back on its 
bargain. I have never known, except 
in cases of wilful insubordination, crimi- 
nal negligence, or fraud, any case in 
which a clerk has been “fired.” When 
a bank makes a bad bargain it stands 
by it; it does its best to fit the square 
peg in the round hole but the man in- 
variably retains his job. 

Most of the work which a page does 
in an American bank is performed by 
the messenger in an English bank. The 
messengers are usually old sailors or 
soldiers who are serving on Section D 
of the Reserve. Some are competent 
clerks and all having seen service and 
most of them active service in the field, 
they are a clean, erect, well-kept body 
of men, their common fault seems to 
be that having spent most of their 
young active life in the army, an occu- 
pation which demands the minimum of 
mental exercise and initiative, they have 
grown unfitted for clerical employ and 
are beyond the age when it is possible 
to teach them very much. Unlike the 
pages in an American bank many of 
whom become clerks and some officers 
in the bank, the messenger in an Eng- 
lish bank remains a messenger the 
whole time, and there is a hard and fast 
rule that the clerks do not associate 
with the messengers. However the 
messenger is not called upon to do much 
clerical work beyond stamping checks 
and cleaning ink wells. All the hum- 
drum clerking is done by junior clerks 
or girl clerks. 

During the time the boy is serving 
his apprenticeship, he is required to 
contribute to some kind of guarantee 
fund. Formerly banks stipulated that 
each junior clerk should take out a 
bond of fidelity with an insurance com- 
pany or required the boy’s father to 
guarantee his son for a sum usually not 
less than £1,000. A clause is usually 
inserted in a bond of fidelity which re- 
cites that before the assurer pays the 
assured the loss sustained by the in- 
fidelity of the servant the assured shall, 
if the delinquent can be found, prose- 
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cute him and obtain a conviction. For 
this reason in commercial employ where 
bonds of fidelity are more common than 
a guarantee fund, prosecutions are car- 
ried to the point of vindictiveness in 
order to obtain the insurance money. 
This is a very bad policy from the point 
of view of a bank which must pride 
itself on the probity of its servants. In 
most cases where a clerk was found dis- 
honest it was considered better policy 
to hush the matter up than to suffer the 
bad advertisement which a successful 
prosecution carried with it. All the 
large joint stock banks have now some 
kind of internal guaranty fund to which 
all clerks are made to contribute. The 
guaranty fund, considering the com- 
parative rarity of dishonesty among 
bank employees, far exceeds the reason- 
able calls that might be made upon it. 
In fairness to the staff most banks 
allow the widows’ orphans’ fund to 
receive the interest on the growing sur- 
plus. Whether or not he is married the 
bank clerk is required to contribute to 
a pension fund and to a widows’ and 
ophans’ fund. In addition he has to 
pay the compulsory state health and em- 
ployment insurance. All these insur- 
ances are paid in the form of a deduc- 
tion from his salary each month. 

As has been explained, boys are re- 
cruited at the age of sixteen to nineteen 
from good secondary schools and there 
is no other way of entering the service 
of an English joint stock bank. Lloyd’s 
Bank, and the London County and 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank recruit 
a number of university men rather older 
than their junior clerks and occasionally 
foreign clerks are engaged to do foreign 
correspondence. Generally speaking, 
however, it is exceedingly difficult for 
a boy over nineteen years of age to ob- 
tain a situation in an English joint 
stock bank without special qualifica- 
tions. Moreover if a boy leaves the 
bank he is in, he has very poor chances 
of obtaining a situation in any other 
than a foreign or colonial bank. 

Compared with conditions which ob- 
tain in an American bank, promotion in 
an English bank is slow and the salary 
in the beginning is very little. After 
paying the various contributions to 


bank funds, the junior clerk has very 
little salary left and has to be helped 
out by his mother and father. On the 
other hand he is certain of his job and 
can see exactly what he will be getting 
for the first ten or fifteen years. After 
that he knows that the secret of suc- 
cess lies entirely with himself. The 
bank makes the rule never to take a 
clerk from another banking institution, 
and the clerk in an English bank knows 
that he has an even chance with the 
rest of succeeding to one of the high 
appointments. I know of one case, not 
a solitary case either, in an American 
bank where a clerk after serving nearly 
fifteen years in the service of the bank 
and qualifying for a certain position 
was at the last moment supplanted by 
a younger man brought in from outside 
with no better qualification save a con- 
nection with a wealthy manufacturing 
potentate who had promised to turn 
over to the bank a deposit account of 
four hundred thousand dollars. Such 
an injustice could not happen in the 
service of an English bank. Although 
the chances of a particular man rising 
to be manager of an English bank are 
individually small, every man has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the man- 
agers, himself and everybody else with 
the exception of the directors, began life 
in the bank as junior clerks. The dif- 
ference in salary makes no caste dis- 
tinction. Nearly all the English bank- 
ing notabilities, Sir Edward Holden, 
Sir Richard Vassar Smith, Sir John 
Ferguson, Frederick Hyde and every 
successful manager I can think of be- 
gan life in this ordinary way. More- 
over although there are not more than 
perhaps thirty positions in an English 
bank carrying what are in the estima- 
tion of American bankers high salaries, 
the English joint stock bank which has 
a thousand or more branches each of 
which has a local manager in charge 
can offer very good prospects to all its 
clerks of obtaining a position and salary 
equivalent to that enjoyed by a coun- 
try solicitor, doctor or other profes- 
sional man. 

Before the war very few girls were 
employed in English banks. During the 
war the majority of young men enlisted 
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and girls were employed to take their 
places. The banks paid the salaries of 
their clerks the whole time they were 
serving with the colors and their posi- 
tions were reserved for them when they 
returned. A large number, however, 
were killed and their places have been 
permanently filled by girls who joined 
the banks during the war. ‘The pres- 
ence of the girls leads to quicker pro- 
motion because, whereas formerly a 
boy was kept doing hum drum clerking 
for many years, since there was no one 
else to do it, most of it is now done by 
girls who subsequently leave to get mar- 
ried. In this way, once a boy has com- 
pleted his three years’ apprenticeship, 
he succeeds much more rapidly to a 
post of responsibility. 

With the quickening in the rapidity 
of promotion, there has arisen a greater 
demand for better educational qualifica- 
tions and better commercial education. 
For many years the Institute of Bank- 
ers has organized language classes and 
banking examinations. Banks have 
given a gratuity for passing either in 


the form of a lump sum gratuity which 
is now £10 for passing the preliminary 
and £20 for the final, or as in the case 
of Lloyd’s Bank two years’ permanent 


seniority with additional pay. The 
University of London confers a bache- 
lor of commerce degree upon candidates 
who after attending cources of study 
in commercial subjects extending over 
three years pass qualifying examina- 
tions. Banks encourage their staffs to 
graduate in commerce by paying their 
fees and granting them on graduation 
permanent increases in salary with 
seniority for promotion. 

Each bank endeavors to foster a cor- 
porate spirit and tradition of its own. 
For the purpose of representing the 
claims of the staff to the management, 
each bank has organized an internal 
guild of its own. The branches of the 
bank are divided into districts each of 
which has a center. Each district elects 
a committee which in turn elects mem- 
bers to a grand committee which in turn 
represents the views of the staff as a 
whole to the directorate. Apart from 
the internal guilds there is an outside 
organization called the Bank Officers’ 
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Guild among the aims of which is the 
elaboration of rules and conditions gov- 
erning bank service as a whole. The 
Bank Officers’ Guild has a membership 
of about 25,000 and its main object is 
to impose such conditions of recruiting 
of staffs and staff organization as will 
make banking a recognized profession. 
The Bank Officers’ Guild is a registered 
trade union and for that reason has so 
far received no official recognition from 
the banks. Many managers and higher 
officials besides clerks belong to it, and 
it conducts its propaganda quite openly. 

Although salaries are lower in Eng- 
lish than in American banks, it must be 
recognized that nearly every article of 
consumption is cheaper in England and 
in addition the English clerk is saved 
many items of expense which the Amer- 
ican bank clerk has to pay. For in- 
stance most of the English joint stock 
banks have a restaurant in their head 
offices where it is possible to get a three 
course dinner for about forty cents, 
which in a restaurant in New York 
would cost from two to three dollars. 
Again all the large banks have bought 
for their staffs large football grounds 
on which they have built club houses 
and tennis courts. The annual sub- 
scription which allows a man to play 
football, cricket, tennis, _ billiards, 
chess, boxing, hockey, swimming and 
goodness knows what else is usually not 
more than a guinea (say four dollars 
and ten cents.) Sport is very keen. 
The first teams of the banks usually 
contain three or four amateur interna- 
tionals and the final of the inter-banks 
football competition is an event of some 
importance. The English banks sub- 
sidize sport to such a large extent on 
the principle that a healthy body means 
a healthy mind and it promotes loyalty 
to the institution. If a man is willing 
to dislocate his collar bone on Satur- 
day playing for the bank the assump- 
tion is that he will keep his end up for 
the sake of the bank when working in 
the clearing-house on Monday. 

To sum up the difference in the poli- 
cies followed by the English and the 
American bank, the American bank 
seems to me to get most of its clerks 
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from other institutions ready made. If 
they are capable and work hard it gives 
them good pay and rapid promotion. 
The brilliant financial genius is cer- 
tainly better off in an American bank. 
The policy of the English bank is to 
create a homogenious service; to take 


in boys from a good secondary school 
and train them so that they fit into that 
service; to offer them as far as is pos- 
sible a definite career; to retain them 
as long as they are capable of efficient 
work and to provide them with a pen- 
sion when they are old enough to retire. 
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Putting New Life Into Your Savings 
Department 
By M. M. Selley 


OES the average national bank 
give serious consideration to its 
savings department? Generali- 

zation here, as elsewhere, is dangerous. 
It is not unusual, though, to find a sav- 
ings department in a semi-developed or 
half-dormant state, and it would appear 
that the institution which has been 
called the “backbone of the Nation” 
holds but a minor place in the estima- 
tion of many bankers. Because of the 
tied-up condition of business and indus- 
try, and the reaction from the wild war 
spending on the part of the common 
people, it would seem that now is the 
psychological moment for bankers ev- 
erywhere to turn serious attention to 
their savings departments, and to in- 
ject new life into any that are not 
functioning to the utmost capacity. If 
people are not spending, then they must 
be in a mood for saving, and a little of 
the right kind of effort ought to turn 
many small streams of money, through 
the banks, out into channels of useful- 
ness to the country. 

Is the savings department merely a 
feature of service, or is it a vital organ 
necessary to the continued life of the 
bank? It would be well for the officials 
and governing boards of some banks to 
discuss the matter, and arrive at a con- 
clusion as to the relative value of the 
Savings department to the bank as a 
whole. The savings department of a 
large bank is usually the least expensive 
of any service given out. Not many 
clerks are required, and with only mod- 


erate salaries. No check books are 
used, and the expense for pass books 
and check blanks is negligible, one 
cloth-bound pass book sometimes being 
used for years. Not much expensive 
machinery is required. Postage and 
stationery for general letter-writing are 
not heavy. The patrons of this depart- 
ment are easily served, if one under- 
stands them. Their requests for accom- 
modation are few and far between. 
They represent a frugal and worth- 
while class of citizens, though some- 
times only in the making, and are really 
the “backbone” of the future, if not of 
today. From an entirely mercenary 
point of view, the individuals of this 
class are worth cultivating. The little 
men of today are the big men of to- 
morrow, financially speaking. Fate 
shuffles her cards. We see it every day. 
Any individual has a chance now and 
then at a trump hand. A growing sav- 
ings department is a breeder of good 
will in the community. It is infinitely 
worth while for a bank to have thou- 
sands of small voices speaking its 
praises abroad, and that is what hap- 
pens when each small depositor is 
treated well and goes away with a 
kindly feeling toward “his or her” 
bank. No other form of advertising can 
equal the spoken word. 

A well-ordered savings department is 
a feeder to all other departments. 
Finally, the aggregate sum of money 
grows year by year and adds its 
strength to the bank, and the amount 
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of interest earnings over the small in- 
terest paid out, has its effect on divi- 
dends and stockholders. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


It is necessary that the workers in 
the department also appreciate its 
value. A series of round-table discus- 
sions, after business hours, with an offi- 
cial as leader, will soon bring to light 
the general attitude of the workers. 
Misfits ought also to be detected and 
replaced. The manager of a savings 
department needs special qualifications 
of patience, tact, and courtesy. There 
should be a spirit of kindly helpfulness 
in the service. Many of the patrons 
are uneducated and unaccustomed to 
business, and a fine understanding of 
human nature is necessary in order to 
make the simplest technicalities clear. 
Women, if the right combination of 
sense and training be found, are excel- 
lent here. They are natural teachers, 
and timid folk are not in fear of them. 
Women usually appreciate the trust 
put into their hands, and give conscien- 
tious service. 

At a second meeting of these workers 
it would be well to have the manager 
present a survey, or written analysis 
of the department as it stands. It 
would be decidedly worth while to have 
a reliable survey of the community, 
showing the number of people, the esti- 
mated wealth, the classes to be reached, 
and a conservative estimate of the quota 
that should be expected as a result of 
the anticipated work. This would be 
the goal to work toward. No doubt 
many ideas will be presented as to how 
to reach the goal. These should be 
carefully censored by the official in 
charge, as clerks sometimes become ex- 
cited when asked to do the unusual, and 
draw on their imagination for ideas that 
are not quite practicable, many times 
resulting in embarrassment later. 


ADVERTISING THE DEPARTMENT 


The following plan is suggested, most 
of which has been tried out and proved. 
Arouse new life within the department 
itself first by sending a letter to each 
of the old depositors. This letter 
should be signed by the manager of the 
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savings department. This letter should 
have a cordial and sincere spirit, thus 
establishing a pleasing personal rela- 
tionship between the department and its 
patrons. It should suggest in a tact- 
ful manner the necessity of renewed 
savings activity and urge that the de- 
positor not only increase his own bal- 
ance, but that other members of the 
family and relatives and friends be en- 
couraged to save also. Introduction 
cards should be inclosed with the sug- 
gestion that they be given to anyone the 
depositor might send to the bank. In 
one case where this was done the sug- 
gestion was met with a gracious re- 
sponse and many new accounts was the 
result. Much depends on the way in 
which this letter is written. It should 
be composed by someone understanding 
human nature and the principles of 
psychology, and should be as nearly 
like a personal interview as possible. It 
will lose its effect if signed with a rub- 
ber stamp or an under-clerk. The man- 
ager should personally sign each one. 

This letter should be followed from 
time to time with other shorter ones, 
alternating with leaflets and bits of ad- 
vertising matter, all bearing on the sug- 
gestion of increased savings. An ad- 
vertising letter should never have more 
than one inclosure. Opening a letter, 
curiosity impels us to unfold and glance 
at the contents. If the beginning draws 
interest, we read on. If one pamphlet 
or leaflet is inclosed we usually treat 
it the same way, but, if a letter and a 
handful of leaflets greet us, we are dis- 
couraged and throw the whole into the 
waste basket unread. 

At special seasons, like New Year, 
Thanksgiving, or Independence Day, it 
would be well to send out letters bear- 
ing on some phase of the savings idea. 
Such times are used as markers, or 
“new leaf” times for many people, and 
it is easier to get active response then 
than at ordinary times. 

Letters to members of classes may 
also be used. Each letter should be 
worked out so as to catch the interest 
of the individual members of the class. 
The idea is to start out with an idea 
that is known to be held pleasantly in 
the mind of the individual, which guar- 
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antees his interest. From this contact 
it is easy to lead up to the subject that 
one wishes to advance, bringing about 
a change in his indifferent attitude of 
mind to one of favorable interest. 
These names should be carefully 
checked against the books from time to 
time, as it is most embarrassing to 
solicit the account of an old depositor. 

Simultaneous with this direct-by-mail 
campaign, should appear for a season, 
daily newspaper advertisements. I be- 
lieve that the average block advertise- 
ment is great waste for a bank. It is 
well to keep the name before the pub- 
lic, but why use great space to do it? 
A greater benefit will be received from 
a series of from three to five-column 
inches, done in fine reading type like 
news articles, with a thought compel- 
ling heading. This heading might read 
“What Has the Future in Store for 
You?”—the story incorporated in the 
advertisement showing a savings ac- 
count as the method of attainment. This 
small advertisement should appear daily 
in the same place, using a different 
story each time to illustrate the value 
of savings. This can easily be done by 
building around items of general inter- 
est in the newspapers. 

It is useless to hit at the public with 
advertising now and then. The nail- 
driving method of hitting many times 
in the same place really brings results. 
Advertising must create desire and de- 
mand. It can be done by education and 
suggestion. The surest way is to build 
in a little bit at a time, though the 
“storm” methods have been known to 
succeed when enough power is used at 
one time to set the entire community to 
talking. Even then, they forget pretty 
soon, if constant reminders are not kept 
before them. Sometimes it is well to 
start a campaign with a large space ad- 
vertisement, a little unusual in charac- 
ter, creating a great deal of talk, and 
then to catch and carry the interest on 
with small and regularly repeated ad- 
vertisements. 

Novelties are sometimes used to ad- 
vantage, not that the name printed on 
a small article means anything much. 
It is the good feeling left with a per- 
son to whom something has been given 


that is of value. A new or prospective 
depositor is pleased with a pencil or 
memo book. When a child comes with 
its mother to bank, and the manager 
sends it away happy with a small toy 
or a picture book, he has won the good 
will of more than one person, and very 
likely will fall heir to the account of 
the child itself later on. Here again 
care should be used not to buy expen- 
sive articles. 

An annual calendar is splendid ad- 
vertising. It can be used as a holiday 
gift, a card being sent bearing greet- 
ings and good wishes, asking that the 
patron come on a certain day for the 
calendar. If possible the manager 
should give out these calendars, and 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
personally encourage more active sav- 
ing during the year. Ten or fifteen 
cents each should be ample for the cal- 
endar for the average savings depart- 
ment. 

Personal soliciting has been done to 
advantage in developing savings de- 
partments. There are in stores and 
offices many men and women who would 
start a savings account, if the idea were 
“sold” to them. Like the letters and 
advertising these calls must be followed 
up, and the solicitor must know the art 
of salesmanship. This can also be done 
from door to door in the home districts. 
It is not unpleasant work, for, while 
people sometimes resent the approach 
of solicitors from other institutions, 
they usually feel honored by a visit 
from a representative from a bank. 
Managers, also, are usually willing for 
their workers to give time to the inter- 
view, since savings improve the gen- 
eral character and trustworthiness of 
the clerks themselves. The bank might 
start the ball rolling by urging its own 
employees to keep savings accounts. 
Bank clerks are notorious for lack of 
thrift. It is hard to sell anyone else 
= _ if you do not believe in it your- 
self. 

A campaign followed out enthusiasti- 
cally and scientifically, with the bank 
officials, savings department workers 
and advertising department, all work- 
ing with a unified aim—to reach the 
goal set—will surely put new life into 
any savings department. 
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JOHN McHUGH 
President Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York 


T the recent annua! organization meeting of the Mechanics and 

Metals Nationa! Bank, Mr. McHugh was elected president. In 
1915, Mr. McHugh came to New York as senior vice-president of the 
bank. For the last two years, in addition to his bank duties, he has 
been president of the Discount Corporation of New York, which he 
was instrumental in organizing. He also is the chairman of the organ- 
ization committee of the Foreign Trade Financing Corporation. 

Mr. McHugh started as a telegraph operator on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, on a salary of $10 a week. He was attracted to banking as a 
young man and decided to settle in the Middle West, where during 
the earlier years of his life, he was connected with several banks, final- 
ly climbing to the presidency of the First National Bank of Sioux City 
and at the same time to the presidency of lowa Bankers’ Association. 
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Attitudes and Ideals* 
By N. F. Reich 


HIS message is intended prima- 
rily and especially for the 
bankers of tomorrow. For the 

finished bankers of today—whether 
they have attained their present emi- 
nent positions of trust by coming the 
long way up through the various grades 
by sheer force of ability and personal 
effort, or whether they have been 
placed where they are by the opera- 
tion of fortunate circumstances—I have 
no message. But for the younger mem- 
bers of the craft, including junior offi- 
cers, tellers and clerks, I hope what I 
have to say may be a real and practical 
inspiration, and a help to a higher place 
in our profession. 

Now if I were a captain of industry 
addressing you and trying to explain 
how I reached the pinnacle of fame and 
fortune by hard work I would expect 
some of you, at least, to say, “old stuff 
—we heard that same story years ago.” 
But I am no such captain. I am one 
of you; a junior officer in a country 
bank working and striving for the goal 
which I shall claim as a matter of right 
when I have fairly won it. 

This brings me to the foundation 
principle of success as I see it. Re- 
solve to hold any and every position in 
your profession by the sheer argument 
of merit. If you have started at the 
bottom of the ladder as I have and have 
come to your present place in the bank 
by being advanced one step at a time as 
a reward for faithful service, you will 
appreciate what it means to win on 
merit. But if you have been so for- 
tunate as to have been placed in an ad- 
vanced position through the kindness of 
fate you are none the less duty bound 
to hold that position by the test of 
merit. 

Ask yourself whether you could serve 
in any capacity below your present po- 
sition without further preparation. If 
you could, you deserve to stay where 
you are providing you are filling the 
place efficiently. If you could not so 
serve, it is your duty to immediately fit 


yourself by the shortest and best meth- 
od to fill any of the aforementioned po- 
sitions and you are not entitled to fur- 
ther advancement until you have done 
so. 

“Pull” is something nice to have but 
ability is a great deal better; has a 
much better price in the labor market; 
and commands recognition everywhere 
among thinking men. Deserve your 
place in the world and you will never 
feel as if you had taken something to 
which you were not really entitled. 

Attitudes and ideals. These are 
words of great significance. Your ideals 
determine your attitudes and your at- 
titudes have a great bearing on how 
you get along in your work. In fact 


each is inseparably bound to the other 
and you cannot have one without the 
other. 

Let us consider some examples: 


1. Have a study hour. Know the 
theory as well as the practice. You 
may perhaps “get by” without study 
but you will never have the grasp nor 
the well rounded knowledge of the pro- 
fession by either practice of theory 
alone. 

Don’t say you cannot find time. You 
can. Make time. My study hour hap- 
pens to be 6:30 to 7:30 a. m. while the 
other members of the family are still 
asleep. Mind fresh, absolute quiet in 
the house, none to interfere—why it’s a 
real pleasure. Then breakfast and on 
the job at eight o'clock. 

For study work I would suggest first 
and foremost the courses offered by the 
A. I. B. When you have taken this 
work then follows the field of supple- 
mentary reading and you will never be 
able to exhaust the chances for profit- 
able application here. 

2. Have a study class in your own 
bank. Our institution has a clerical 
force of twenty-five and we occupy ev- 
ery Wednesday morning from eight to 





*This article received honorable mention in 
the prize contest conducted by THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. 
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eighty-forty in the class work. (Bank 
opens at nine.) We pass class leader- 
ship around among the members who 
prepare papers or talks on live topics 
for delivery in their turn. Then we 
have questions in series of ten per les- 
son for twelve lessons taking one les- 
son a week. These questions printed 
ten on a sheet with correct answers 
printed on separate sheets are pur- 
chased by the bank. Questions are an- 
swered in writing and graded by an ap- 
pointed officer. We also have talks by 
local attorneys and others on such sub- 
jects as primaries, etc. 

3. Grasp opportunities to attend lec- 
tures on salesmanship and _ kindred 
topics. These need not necessarily all 
be on the banking business. Any lecture 
that has an ennobling or inspiring, or 
uplifting influence can have no other 
than a good effect on you by raising 
your ideal and strengthening your re- 
solves. 

4. In your routine work have some 
ideas and aims of your own. When a 
new line of work is turned over to you 
consider how the fellow before you did 
it and try to improve on his methods. 
Be original and progressive. Don’t do 
it the old way just because every one 
before you did. If you introduce new 
and improved methods you will not have 
to advertise them—they will speak for 
themselves. 

5. Lastly, try always to be cheerful 
and courteous. This is the hardest of 
all. When the books don’t balance, or 
the work piles up or the line at the 
window is long it sometimes “gets” the 
best of us. But what a satisfaction it 
is to be told that a certain good custo- 
mer said the other day, “I always go 
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to him because he is so pleasant and 
accommodating.” 


The head of the bank hears these 
comments and he says to himself, “I 
can’t afford to let him go—he’s a trade 
holder.” It pays. 

We all fall from grace occasionally 
but what a worthy ideal is this to work 
for and how we grow in its pursuit. 

A position that doesn’t give one a 
chance to grow is not worth the serious 
consideration of anyone who has an 
ambition to count for much in this 
world. 

Now I would not imply by all I have 
said that we are to be serious, studious 
beings all the time. Far from it. We 
need recreation and plenty of it. Don’t 
be lopsided either on the side of pleas- 
ure or on the side of work. Make a 
program. Be methodical. Plan ahead. 
Make your program to suit your own 
taste only let it be worthy. 

Being naturally of a studious turn of 
mind I have a program of reading last- 
ing all the year but on June 1 I lay 
aside my serious work and give myself 
over to “reading for pleasure” and to 
outdoor sports and for three months en- 
joy a period of relaxation. Of course 
outdoor sports are a part of my pro- 
gram all the year round but summer is 
the big vacation time for me. 

As I come to close there enters my 
mind a sentence in one of the speeches 
of Theodore Roosevelt and I can find 
no more fitting expression of an ideal 
than this: 

“It is only through labor and pain- 
ful effort, by grim energy and resolute 
courage, that we move on to better 
things.” 


au 








Turning Complaints Into Boosts 
By Clarence T. Hubbard 


VERY banker experiences a cer- 
tain amount of complaint from 
depositors prompted either 

through accident, carelessness or un- 
reasonableness on the part of others. 
Veteran business men state that one 
complaint justified or unjustified can 
do more harm than several new ac- 
counts can do good. Complaints travel 
faster and farther than praise. Yet, 
notwithstanding, most complaints, if 
handled in a broadminded manner, can 
be transformed into boosts. 

The plan followed by one large New 
England bank can be recommended in 
this effort. The president of this large 
bank is an extremely busy man, both 
in his business and outside. He does 
not have time to watch all the details 
of his busy institution. He fully recog- 
nizes, however, the importance of com- 
plaints and the damage they can do and 


in order to prevent such damage he has 
a hard and fast rule in his office that 
all complaints must be referred to him, 


no matter what their nature. The let- 
ters of commendation he also appreci- 
ates, but these, he reasons, are to be 
expected. Every complaint letter ar- 
riving in his bank must reach his at- 
tention. There is no alternative to the 
rule. With this plan he not only mini- 
mizes the complaints in his office but 
properly disposes of those which do 
occur. As it is human to err no one 
can really expect to entirely prevent 
them, particularly in the complicated 
business of banking. 

What are some of the ways com- 
plaints can be turned into boosts? 

First a clear understanding should 
be had with all employees as to the 
seriousness of complaints. A firm atti- 
tude on the subject should be made very 
clear to all employed so that every em- 
ployee and official will treat complaints 
of all-kinds with full respect and care- 
ful thought, and in addition do every- 
oe possible to prevent the cause of 
them. 

Secondly, acquaint those under your 


direction with every case whereby a 
complaint is turned to good fortune. 
Exhibit the evidence. Drive home the 
value of its success. 

Third, consider the value of letter 
writing in the handling of complaints. 
No banker is exempt from these some- 
times trying communications. In view 
of the indisputable fact that complaints 
travel much faster than praise, the 
banker should consider the depositors’ 
viewpoint and endeavor to turn com- 
plaints into boosts through skill in let- 
ter writing as well as other ways. 

Answers to complaint letters should 
not be too apologetic. Neither should 
they be too defensive. The replies 
should meet the customer more than 
half way and make every effort to as- 
sure him or her that the attitude is to 
render justified service and equitable 
treatment to all. 

A letter which can be studied for the 
good thought contained is the one fol- 
lowing. It represents a form communi- 
cation used by a large department store 
in answering complaints. It would in- 
deed be a “hard-boiled” customer who 
was not soothed by the sincerity and 
willing-to-be-fair attitude so evident in 
this good answer. 


Dear Sir: 


Your gentle knock has opened the doors 
of our complaint department to you. You 
will always find us willing to investigate the 
smallest irregularity with an army officer’s 
prudence. 

It is human to err—and with several hun- 
dred employees in this company an occas- 
ional cross-grain will result. Although we 
employ great discretion in the selection of 
our help, we do not consider our help any 
better than anyone else. We do, however, 
instruct our clerks to have a broader view 
of service than is perhaps usual. There- 
fore, it grieves us to hear of the breach of 
courtesy you write about. The complaint 
department investigates each case without 
partiality and you may rest assured that 
your case will be rightfully corrected as it 
deserves. 

The management sincerely hopes for your 
future patronage and good will and in turn 
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offers the best of service which every com- 
plaint tends to improve. 
Very sincerely yours, 


There is a bank executive who, in 
recognition of the importance of prop- 
erly handling complaints, always makes 
it a point to follow up a verbal com- 
plaint with a letter. Each one of his 
employees and officers must give him a 
report as to any complaints made 
whether as to the service of the bank 
or the action of any of its employees. 
‘lo the complainants he dispatches a 
letter over his signature, and in this 
way aids considerably in re-establishing 
the bonds of good will so necessary to 
successful growth and reputation. Fol- 
lowing is the type of communication he 
employs: 


Dear Sir: 


You were certainly justified in bringing 
to our attention the recent over-charge on 
the interest of your note. I am sure you 
appreciate that it was entirely an unin- 
tentional error. 

Incidents of this nature will occasionally 
creep in despite our most sincere efforts to 
have everything right. Accuracy is an im- 
portant part of our service. 

Please be convinced that our policy is to 
always make “everything right” when fully 
justified and you have our pledge that ev- 
ery effort will be expended to keep our 
word in this direction. 

Your inconvenience in the matter is fully 
recognized and I can assure you we will 
try to more than make it right in the future 
service offered. Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 


The tone of the above letter is ex- 
cellent. It fairly radiates good wiil and 
yet it does not apologize or “fall all 
over the depositor.” One of the most 
commendable features of this letter is 
the final paragraph which definitely 
and in a clear-cut manner impresses the 
reader with the spirit of the bank. 
There is no “hoping that” or “trusting 
this will be satisfactory,” ending. The 
final words are definite, clear and. suffi- 
cient. 

This same banker maintains a record 
of complaints made, recording the 
names of the complainants. This he 
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finds helpful for guidance when send- 
ing out advertising material or other 
notices. If, to his knowledge, the com- 
plainant still entertains a doubtful feel- 
ing towards the bank, he does not at- 
tempt to further complicate matters by 
pressing an increase in deposits or by 
submitting further advertising litera- 
ture that might invoke comment. This 
plan also enables him to occasionally 
add a personal note when sending out 
material to such depositors and pros- 
pects, thereby fitting the appeal to the 
depositor and removing all the hazards 
of the re-opening of old feelings. 

Another banker—one who has worked 
his way through the ranks—when ap- 
proached on the subject of complaints 
mentioned that in his opinion consid- 
erable could be accomplished in the 
turning of complaints into boosts if 
bank employees would meet all com- 
plainants on common ground. In many 
complaints, according to this executive, 
so many have the habit of replying “Is 
that so?” or similar doubtful remarks. 
To overcome this, he suggests that all 
bank employees try to better visualize 
the depositor and treat all complaints 
tendered as being something which 
might be properly founded and worth 
giving consideration instead of always 
demonstrating a negative and arbitrary 
attitude. 

A few thoughts which bankers can 
remember to advantage on the subject 
of complaints are printed following: 

Complaints undo what expensive ad- 
vertising, service and management orig- 
inally produce. 

Complaints, like gossip spread, and 
when related by one to another gener- 
ally accepted as stated. 

Complaints can be minimized through 
a forehanded practice of “thorough- 
ness.” 

Complaints can be turned into boosts 
without thin apologies through the em- 
ployment of frankness, sincerity and an 
attitude to have “everyone satisfied.” 

To ignore complaints is like ignoring 
a furnace—you are apt to get a last- 
ing chill. 








‘Our Deposits Are Going Into the 
Shysters’ Pockets !’’ 
By M. E. Chase 


“() UR savings deposits are go- 
ing into the shyster’s pocket. 
Give me an ad that will stop 

it!’ just wrote a banker I am serving 

as advertising counsel. 

Now it hadn’t been but two months 
before that this banker had frowned 
upon the idea of putting over a cam- 
paign designed to educate folks on 
what is an “all wool and yard wide” 
investment. 

“These are hard times, folks have no 
money to invest.” ‘“We seldom have in- 
quiries for investments, folks aren’t in- 
terested.” And last but not least, 
“We'll lose our savings deposits.” 
These are a few of the objections Mr. 
Banker hurled at me. But when the 
bank’s savings began to go out into stuff 
that wasn’t worth a nickel as collateral, 
then Mr. Banker writes for a magic ad 
that would bring the town to its senses. 

I went down to see him. 

And at the hotel in that town I ac- 
cidentally-on-purpose got in conversa- 
tion with the proprietor about things in 
general, and talk drifted naturally to 
making money. He told me he had 
taken a fling in the very thing my bank- 
er was alarmed over. The druggist 
across the street, a good friend of his, 
thought it was pretty good and he be- 
lieved chances of making some money 
were better than fair. I asked him 
what the banks in town thought about 
it. 

“Laws sakes,” he ejaculated, “a 
bank’s the last place I’d go to on a 
thing of that kind, especially if I was 
checking the money out of that bank. 
Why, they make all they can off of us 
fellows but now tell me, isn’t it the gos- 
pel truth that you next to never see a 
banker that would put a fellow wise to 
a good thing?” 

Yes, honestly, bankers, depositors as 
a rule are afraid of you. They have a 
cold respect for you mayhaps, but as 
for having the same confiding faith in 
you, they do in their physician or their 
lawyer—no, they don’t! 


They’d go to either of these gentle- 
men and state their case truthfully, 
fearlessly and with the feeling that they 


-were thereby going to get disinterested 


advice and assistance. 

As I told my bank client—‘“In that 
respect, you bankers have a black eye 
for you have a national reputation for 
being cold-blooded. Why folks hail as 
a wonder a bank that is warm-hearted 
and thoroughly interested in its custo- 
mers to the extent of voluntarily sug- 
gesting good investments. 

No, don’t shake your head and say 
I’m too strong on that statement. 

A year ago the question was put to 
several hundred banks by the company 
writing their advertising—‘“Do you 
want copy suggesting folks save to in- 
vest?” And back came a flood of 
“Nos.” Only ten banks answered 
“Yes.” 

Now these were scattered in every 
state in the Union, so it was fairly rep- 
resentative of the American banker’s 
general attitude. 

But, banker folks, isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that shysters would not find 
the going so easy if more banks would 
set their advertising and their attitude 
to the tune— 


“We are always alert for the best 
investments to be had, so that folks 
in our town who have money to in- 
vest, may conveniently put that 
money to work in something that 
is safe and brings in the current 
rate of interest—the rate customers 
pay when they borrow from their 
banks.” 


Add to such newspaper advertising a 
series of simple understandable letters, 


or a monthly house organ. And show 
the man who has no money to invest, 
how by saving five or ten a pay-day, he 
can soon accumulate the money to ac- 
quire one good investment after an- 
other. 

Let’s put ourselves in Mr. Average 
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Customer’s shoes: If your bank and 
mine were helping us to know a good 
investment, if it were keeping a stock 
of good investments on hand for us, and 
when your account and mine at that 
bank reached “the danger point” which 
is over $500 some one tells us—when 
we had over $500, our bank would 
write us a letter calling attention to 
the fact that if that money was not be- 
ing saved for some definite purpose, we 
would do better to put it at a higher 
paying job, now that it had grown big 
enough: And our bank would suggest 
a seven per cent. bond for our surplus 
funds. 

Why, you and I would feel we had 
a bank that was behind us—and not too 
far behind us. 

It would serve as an incentive to save 
more. And we'd recommend our sys- 
tem of getting on—and our bank—to 
friends. So, it would work out that the 
bank’s total deposits would increase 
rather than go down on account of our 
investing. 

And then, it miakes you and me bet- 
ter customers. When we do need to 
borrow, we have acceptable collateral 
to offer. We also have bond interest 
to swell our savings accounts twice a 
year. 

Under such circumstances, would you 
or I be much influenced by the shyster? 
And if his proposition did by chance, 
look good to us, wouldn’t our inclina- 
tion be to see what our banker thought 
of it? You and I would figure out like 
this: Now my bank wants me to make 
as much money off my savings as I 
can. Three months ago they wrote me, 
out of a blue sky, inviting me, mind 
you, inviting me to withdraw a good 
part of my savings and invest them at 
seven per cent. They could just as well 
have invested that money of mine for 
the bank at seven per cent. and kept on 
paying me three per cent.—but they 
were honest and truly looking after my 
welfare. If my bank will do that, they 
will also tell me fairly and squarely, 
whether this proposition which this 
agent is offering me, is all right. 

But going back to the banker who 
asked for a lone magic ad to stop the 
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flow of his deposits into the shyster’s 
pocket. 

I was lunching that day with a fel- 
low bank ad man. I stated my case 
to him. “Now what kind of an ad will 
do the work in your estimation?” I 
inquired. 

He told me, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” 

And we agreed—as bankers are be- 
ginning to agree—that the only way to 
control the investments of their custo- 
mers, is to start as soon as a customer 
makes his first deposit in a savings ac- 
count. Start then by urging that cus- 
tomer to deposit consistently every time 
he is paid. And dangle before him a 
good bond. In actual practice it works 
just like holding Baby Jean’s new toy 
three paces off and urging her to “Come 
get it.” We never outgrow that need 
for spur to accomplishment, do we? 

Yes, Baby Jean’s daddy will pay day 
after pay day walk toward the invest- 
ment you are holding out and making 
so attractive, whereas he will otherwise 
squat down where he is, and not exert 
himself to “stand on his own feet.” 

Just holding the bond before his 
eyes, is not enough. He may think, “I 
don’t know what that thing is. It 
doesn’t belong to my world,” especially 
if the circular describing the bond is 
couched in terms altogether foreign to 
him. We must talk of the new to him, 
in terms of the familiar. Then pretty 
soon he will just naturally begin to look 
at that bond we are holding at the end 
of a $500 savings balance as a very part 
of his world. He begins to look upon 
his banker as a regular friend, to be 
trusted and relied upon for guidance. 

Now isn’t that what the relation be- 
tween banker and customer must be 
before the banker can control the cus- 
tomer’s savings deposits? 

And banker folks, no one magic ad 
can accomplish that. It takes persistent 
propaganda of the most delicate sort. 

Sure enough these are dull times as 
my banker said. But he found that con- 
trary to his belief, folks did have money 
to invest. 

Your community cannot be so differ- 
ent, for this one has been hit three ways 
by the business depression—it’s a fac- 
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tory, a railroad and a farming center. 

Yet hard as it was hit, there were 
many folks with funds to invest. And 
they responded to the first one who of- 
fered them “investments.” 

It was the shyster! 

While this bank has for some time 
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kept a few bonds available for custo- 
mers, if any should insist upon invest- 
ing their savings, it is now, after this 
little awakening, coming out fearlessly 
with a series of advertisements designed 
to educate folks up on good investments 
and create a desire to possess them. 


Ul 


TES 


Sickness and Savings 
By Reginald P. Ray 


HE currency of the world is sick. 
Bankers are turning to the fi- 
nancial economists or money 

doctors to find the cure. The diagnosis 
has been made but the remedy is taxing 
to the utmost the skill and brains of 
the foremost statisticians and financial 
experts. It is safe to say that a cure 
will be found and in all probability it 
will be ‘made in America.” While the 
world is awaiting the panacea, specula- 
tion is rife as to what the immediate 
future holds for us in the United 
States. 

There is a class of investors, awaiting 
the solution of the world’s financial 
problem, being ready as soon as it 
shows a fair degree of recovery to in- 
vest large sums in trade developments. 
There is another class of investors, rep- 
resented by the fiduciaries controlling 
the investment of bank deposits and life 
insurance premiums, which is not so 
materially influenced by world condi- 
tions, but which, nevertheless, feels the 
need of caution. 

Previous to the improvement in the 
bond market, these investors took ref- 
uge in United States Government se- 
curities as being entirely beyond sus- 
picion. Liberty bonds and United 
States certificates of indebtedness net- 
ting five and one-half per cent. or bet- 
ter were obviously a conservative and 
profitable investment for trust funds. 
When prices improved, many bankers 
sold the Liberty bonds purchased at low 
levels, taking the profits on the trans- 


actions. A large part of these trust 
deposits had been invested and re-in- 
vested in the short term certificates of 
indebtedness issued by the Treasury 
Department, but owing to the reduc- 
tion in the rates of interest the money 
can not now be re-invested profitably 
in the same securities. ‘The question 
thus presented is, where should these 
funds be re-invested in the face of the 
unsettled financial condition existing not 
only in the United States but through- 
out the world? Money must be kept 
invested for dividends must be paid. In- 
dustrial bonds are out of the question, 
because of statutory regulations. Call 
money loans and commercial paper, 
known as bankers’ acceptances, because 
of the declining interest rates are, like 
the Government securities, relatively 
unprofitable. Rails, municipals and real 
estate mortgages are therefore the in- 
vestments from which the choice must 
be made. Rails are not attractive to 
this class of investors, because of the 
well-known turmoil in railroad finances 
and the broader disturbances mentioned 
above. Again so many bankers are bur- 
dened with pre-war legacies of low in- 
come rail investments, which they have 
been unable to dispose of owing to the 
sharp decline in capital value that they 
are not disposed to increase their rail 
investments. Municipal bonds with 
which the market has been flooded are 
in demand by private investors, who are 
bent on lightening their income tax bur- 
dens. This competition has forced up 
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prices of municipals to levels not at- 
tractive to fiduciaries who must earn at 
least four per cent. and in some cases 
four and one-half per cent. net for their 
depositors. There remains, then, real 
estate mortgages, which the statistics 
collected by the census bureau at Wash- 
ington show to yield from five and 
one-half per cent. throughout the 
United States. 

Granted that world finances are, to 
say the least, unsettled and that our 
own future is, to some extent, linked 
with and dependent upon that of the 
whole world, the investment for our 
fiduciaries must for the moment be re- 
moved as far as possible from outside 
influences. A mortgage on real estate 
is relatively unaffected by disturbances, 
financial or industrial, either at home 
or abroad—this is particularly true 
when a mortgage is on a home. Eluci- 
dation of this fact is hardly necessary. 

The average mortgage loan is for a 
three-year term, while loans by savings 
banks are usually made for but one 
year and by national banks for one 
year, by statutory requirement. Thus 
compared to the long term bond invest- 
ment, mortgages can be utilized to pro- 
duce cash should the occasion require. 
A prominent savings bank president of 
New York state is authority for the 
statement that during the war his mort- 
gages were his best source of cash, be- 
cause he could always call for a reduc- 
tion and get it without the sacrifice 
which the sale of his rails or other bond 
investments would have entailed at the 
then greatly depressed price. Again, 
every sound investor of funds accumu- 
lated from savings believes that his first 
duty is to the community from which 
his money comes. Conservative mort- 
gages on real estate are a great aid in 
local development and at the same time 
supply the investor with a productive 
investment. The housing shortage, 
which is the cause of high rents and 
general dissatisfaction and in many 
cases actual discomfort and hardship is 
due in no small degree to the with- 
drawal of funds from the mortgage 
market by investors wishing to escape 
the income tax or to secure the abnor- 


mally high interest rates offered by for- 
eign governments. 

Notwithstanding the housing trouble 
and the neglected building program, 
there are some communities in which the 
bankers find an insufficient outlet in 
mortgage loans for the money deposited. 
Thus, they are forced out of their home 
market and find their mortgages in com- 
munities which have a more active real 
estate market. 

To meet this condition, the guaran- 
teed mortgage investment has _ been 
evolved. By requiring a guarantee by 
a responsible corporation, the banker 
investor, who wishes to increase his 
mortgage account and finds an insuffi- 
cient demand for mortgage loans in his 
home community, may safely buy mort- 
gages made in a community with which 
he is relatively unfamiliar, but which 
has a surplus of mortgage loan appli- 
cations. The safety of his loan depends 
on the character of the guarantor. In 
New York State the guarantee compa- 
nies are under the supervision of the 
State Department of Insurance, assur- 
ing their soundness. Thus the real 
estate mortgage is available to the in- 
vestor of savings bank and life insur- 
ance funds without respect to the home 
demand and as the income of these in- 
stitutions is exempt from the income 
tax the net interest return is sufficient 
to assure a dividend to depositors of 
four per cent. or even four and one- 
half per cent. 

The best forecasters, who are will- 
ing to venture a definite guess as to the 
future, give the period of world recov- 
ery not in terms of months, but in terms 
of years. The three-year mortgage 
would therefore suggest itself as, in 
point of time, neither too long nor too 
short to meet present requirements. It 
is greatly to be hoped that such a term 
will be ample to take us over the con- 
valescent period of world finances. 
Summing up the investments in the 
limited field open to fiduciaries, it would 
seem that the slogan “back to the land” 
might well be heeded at this time by 
careful investors as well as by those 
for whose admonition in a different 
sense it was originally coined. 
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27 YEARS AGO the Weary and Alford Com- 
pany was organized to engage exclusively in the 
design and execution of bank and office build- 
ings and banking interiors. During the ensuing 
years a multitude of clients have availed them- 
selves of this specialized service and have evi- 
denced by continued patronage the value and 
effectiveness of the service rendered. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Liability of Bank to Depositor 
for Stolen Liberty Bonds 


Trustees of Elon College v. Elon Banking 
and Trust Company, Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, 109 
S. E. Rep. 6. 


HE question whether a bank, 
which receives from a customer 
Liberty bonds for safe keeping, 

is liable in the event that the bonds are 
stolen by burglars is a question of fact 
to be determined by the jury. One who 
receives property for safe keeping with- 
out compensation, or a gratuitous bailee 
as he is legally termed, is not held to as 
strict a degree of liability as one who 
is paid for his services. But in the 
case of a bank receiving bonds from its 
customers for safe keeping, it is held 
that the bank is not acting gratuitously, 
even though it receives no direct com- 
pensation. The bank is compensated in- 
directly by the business, which it at- 
tracts or hope to attract, through per- 
forming these services for its customers. 

In this case the owner of Liberty 
bonds delivered them to a bank for the 
purpose of having them exchanged for 
bonds of a permanent issue. The bank 
was instructed to insure the bonds, and 
it did insure them while they were in 
transit. But when the new bonds were 
received the bank placed them in a 
vault, the contents of which were in- 
sured only to the extent of ten per cent. 
of their value. The bank neglected to 
place the bonds in a burglar-proof com- 
partment within the safe, in which it 
kept its cash and other valuables, the 
contents of which were insured for their 
full value. And the bank neglected to 
notify the owner that the new bonds 
had been received. While the bonds 
were in the bank’s possession, the vault 
was broken into by burglars and the 
bonds were stolen. The burglars did 
not succeed in effecting an entrance into 
the burglar-proof compartment. 

The case was submitted to the court 


by the parties upon an agreed statement 
of facts and the court found in favor 
of the bank. On appeal, the Appellate 
Court pointed out that the most impor- 
tant fact, that is the question whether 
the bank had been guilty of negligence, 
had not been agreed upon. For this 
reason, the decision was reversed and 
sent back with instructions to the effect 
that this question, in as much as the 
parties were not likely to agree upon 
it, should be submitted to a jury. 


OPINION 


Action by the Trustees of Elon Col- 
lege against the Elon Banking and 
Trust Company. Case heard on facts 
agreed. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded. 

This action was brought to recover 
the value of certain bonds of the United 
States, known as Liberty bonds, which 
were deposited with the defendant for 
the purpose of being exchanged for the 
new bonds to be issued in their stead 
under the act of the Congress. The ex- 
change was effected by the defendant 
and the bonds received by it and de- 
posited in its bank, which will herein- 
after more fully appear. They were 
stolen by burglars. Hence this action 
for their loss. A more detailed account 
of the facts and incidents of the case 
seems to be required. 

The following is a substantial state- 
ment of the facts, as they appear in the 
record: 

Plaintiffs are the Trustees of Elon 
College, and the defendant is a corpora- 
tion of Elon College, N. C., engaged in 
the business of banking and writing, as 
agents, contracts of insurance. On 
March 15, 1920, defendant received 
from plaintiffs $5,850 in United States 
Liberty bonds (of which only $4,400 
is here involved) belonging to plaintiffs, 
to be transmitted by defendant through 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Richmond, 
to the United States Treasury Depart- 
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ment at Washington, and converted into 
bonds of the permanent issue and re- 
turned to plaintiffs. Plaintiffs offered 
to pay any expenses incident to the 
cervice, but the bank agreed to handle 
the transaction, as was its custom, as 
a matter of accommodation, and further 
agreed to notify plaintiffs’ agent, T. C. 
Amick, treasurer of the college, upon 
the return of said bonds. Plaintiffs re- 
quested that the shipment be protected 
by insurance, and the defendant pro- 
cured such insurance upon the trans- 
mission of the bonds from Elon Col- 
lege to Richmond. Of the bonds $4,- 
400 were duly returned, arriving at the 
post-office at Elon College on March 
24, 1920, and on that date were re- 
ceipted for by defendant’s cashier, and 
taken into defendant’s safe, where they 
remained until stolen, as hereinafter set 
out. On the night of April 19, defend- 
ant’s safe was blown open by persons 
unknown to the parties, and said $4.- 
400 in bonds as well as other property 
were stolen and have not been recov- 
ered. It had been the custom of plain- 
tiffs to keep their bonds and other valu- 
ables in a safe in the main building of 
the college, and not in defendant’s safe. 
At the time of the burglary the college 
bonds were deposited in the defendant's 
safe, where the bank kept its own gov- 
ernment bonds (which were also stolen), 
but not in the part thereof where the 
bank kept its cash and currency. That 
by the terms of certain insurance poli- 
cies carried by the defendant, the bank 
could recover 100 per cent. of any loss 
from the money chest (or burglar- 
proof compartment), but could recover 
only ten per cent. of any loss from other 
portions of the vault. 

T. C. Amick, treasurer of the college, 
resides at Elon College, and is a teacher 
therein, and was at all times a director, 
vice-president and local auditor of de- 
fendant bank; that on April 2, 1920, he 
checked up the books of the bank and 
found $5,800 in Liberty bonds in there, 
but the books seen by him did not show 
that any of the bonds, belonged to 
plaintiffs. A certificate or affidavit made 
by Amick, as auditor of the bank, show- 
ing that the bank had $5,800 Liberty 
bonds in the vault on April 2, 1920, was 
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later used by the bank to induce the in- 
surance companies to include the $4,400 
of college bonds in the total appraisal 
of loss sustained by the burglary, a 
copy of which affidavit is set out in the 
record. At the time of the burglary, the 
defendant carried two policies of bur- 
glary insurance; and in proof of the 
claim for loss under said policies the 
converted bonds belonging to plaintiffs, 
amounting to $4,400, were listed by the 
defendant as property, or money for 
which the defendant was liable, and de- 
fendant has received and now has ten 
per cent. of the said sum, or $440, which 
it thus received from the insurance com- 
panies. If said bonds had been in the 
burglar-proof compartment where de- 
fendant kept its money, the bonds would 
not have been stolen, or, if stolen, the 
defendant would have received the full 
value of the same, or $4,400. 

The defendant has tendered the sum 
of $440 to plaintiffs in full of plain- 
tiffs’ claim against it, but the offer has 
been declined. Defendant still tenders 
and offers to pay plaintiffs said sum of 
$440. 

The case was heard on facts agreed 
submitting the controversy without 
action to the judgment of the court. 

The court gave judgment for the de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appealed. 

WALKER, J. (after stating the facts 
as above)—The plaintiffs’ counsel con- 
tended that, in the consideration of the 
questions presented here, certain mate- 
rial facts, which they contend have been 
admitted, should be kept in mind and 
control our decision. We will state, as 
briefly as possible, the grounds upon 
which these contentions are laid, in dis- 
cussing the prominent features of the 
case. 

The bank solicited the business, and 
by reason of the bank’s offer the plain- 
tiffs did forego other safe and conveni- 
ent methods of transmitting the bonds. 
The bank held itself out as having safe 
means of preserving the bonds, plain- 
tiffs asked for insurance that would pro- 
tect them, offered to pay any expense 
incident thereto, and defendant is an 
insurance agent. The bank, being in 
the insurance business, was in a posi- 
tion to know just how fully it was pro- 
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tected, and but for its negligence in ac- 
quainting itself with the terms of its 
own insurance policies might have been, 
and doubtless would have been, fully 
protected, instead of being protected 
only to the extent of ten per cent. The 
bank agreed to notify plaintiffs upon 
return of the bonds. It negligently 
failed for twenty-six days to do so. If 
it had done so, the plaintiffs would have 
taken them from the bank and placed 
them in the safe of the college, “where 
it was the custom for the college to 
keep its bonds.” The college safe was 
not robbed. The bank did not keep 
these bonds where it kept its money, and 
if it had, they would not have been 
stolen, or, if they had been stolen the 
bank would have recovered from the 
insurance company 100 per cent. of such 
loss. The bank at the time of the loss, 
acknowledged its liability, and recov- 
ered $440 insurance money by solemnly 
declaring its liability. It still has this 
money. It has never offered to return 
the money to the insurance company, 
but instead offers it to plaintiffs, and 
avers that it is liable only to this ex- 
tent. These are some of plaintiffs’ con- 
tentions. 

It is thus well said, in an interesting 
note by the late Judge Freeman, to be 
found in 38 Am. St. Rep. 773: 


“A very important part of the busi- 
ness of every bank, whether private or 
incorporated, consists of acting as an 
agent or bailee for its customers.” 


It was at one time held by some 
courts that such services were outside 
the scope of authority of banking insti- 
tutions, but all doubt about their pro- 
priety has been removed by such well- 
considered opinions as First National 
Bank of Carlisle v. Graham, 100 U. S. 
699, 25 L. Ed. 750, and Third National 
sank v. Boyd, 44 Md. 47, 22 Am. 
Rep. 35. 

While it is a general rule that an 
accommodation bailee is liable only for 
gross negligence, the courts in nearly 
all recent cases have held that a stricter 
degree of care is required of banking 
institutions receiving articles of more 
than usual value, and holding them- 
selves out as having special facilities 
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for their transmission and safekeeping. 
In fact, they are not accommodation 
bailees, for while a bank “may not re- 
ceive any direct compensation for its 
service, it obtains advantages therefrom 
in attracting and retaining clients.” 
Note, Isham v. Post, 38 Am. St. Rep. 
781. In the case of Levy v. Pike, 25 
La. Ann. 630, the court, discussing a 
case somewhat similar to this, substan- 
tially said: 


“Their object was doubtless to in- 
crease their deposits, and, of course, 
enhance their profits; and to accomplish 
it they held themselves out to the busi- 
ness community as prepared to take 
care of their valuable boxes. The tak- 
ing care. ... of these boxes was a 
part of the business of the bank, by 
which they doubtless induced cash de- 
posits and made considerable profits. 
We, therefore, do not regard the deposit 
in question as only a gratuitous one. 
Something more than no gross negli- 
gence or fraud was expected from the 
defendants They were bound to 
exercise such diligence as prudent bank- 
ers would exercise in taking care and 
preserving a thing of that character de- 
posited with them.” 


Since banks hold themselves out as 
having unusually safe and convenient 
means of transmitting and keeping Lib- 
erty bonds and other valuable securities 
as well as money, and since such insti- 
tutions at such small cost can obtain in- 
demnity that will absolutely protect 
them, the courts have come to apply to 
them a measure of liability which has 
been invited by them, to wit, the rule of 
the ordinary prudent man in like cir- 
cumstances; or, to be more specific, the 
care that a prudent and diligent banker 
would give his own property or securi- 
ties of like value and importance. As 
has been said, the assertion that banks 
are liable for gross negligence only is 
well calculated, if generally accepted as 
such, to thwart the only purpose for 
which such a deposit is ever made. 
Banks are instituted, and their build- 
ings constructed, for the delivery in, 
and safe-keeping of, money and money 
securities ; and these bonds were deposi- 
ted in defendant’s bank for greater se- 
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curity of the bonds, that is, for safe- 
keeping. Whitney v. National Bank, 55 
Vt. 155, 45 Am. Rep. 598; Isham v. 
Post, 141 N. Y. 100, N. E. 1084, 23 
L. R. A. 90, 88 Am. St. Rep. 780, and 
note. Schouler, in his recent work on 
Bailments and Carriers (Section 35), 
after stating that a gratuitous bailee is 
liable only for slight care and diligence, 
according to the circumstances, and can- 
not be held for loss or injury, unless 
grossly negligent, says: 


“This statement of the rule, though 
strongly buttressed upon authority, fails 
at this day of universal approval in our 
jurisprudence.” 


The same author says that what is 
negligence or gross negligence depends 
largely upon the value of the property, 
and upon business usage, and the at- 
tendant facts. This court, in Hanes 
v. Shapiro, 168 N. C. 24, 84 S. E. 38, 
treating of this question, brings our 
state into line with the majority of 
jurisdictions, by saying: 


“But, in the last analysis, the care re- 
quired by law is that of the man of ordi- 
nary prudence. This is the safest and 
best rule, and rids us of the technical 
and useless distinctions in regard to the 
subject.” 


And this case is quoted with approval 
in Perry v. Railroad, 171 N. C. 158, 
88 S. E. 156, L. R. A. 1916E, 478. It 
is evident that the so-called distinctions 
between slight, ordinary and gross 
negligence over which courts have per- 
haps somewhat quibbled for a hundred 
years can furnish no assistance. Mad- 
dock v. Riggs, 106 Kan. 808, 190 Pac. 
12,12 A. L. R. 221. The care must be 
“commensurate care,” having regard to 
the value of the property bailed and the 
particular circumstances of the case. 
Hanes v. Shapiro, supra. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Preston v. 
Prather, 137 U. S. 604, 11 Sup. Ct. 162, 
34 L. Ed. 788, held that banks, acting 
as bailees, without reward, in the care 
of special deposits are bound to exer- 
cise such reasonable care as men of com- 
mon prudence bestow upon the protec- 
tion of their own property of a similar 
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character. The theory that the bailee’s 
care of his own property is a satisfac- 
tory test of his duty to a bailor has also 
been rejected. It is now the law that 
the bailee must take such care of his 
property as prudent and careful busi- 
ness men generally take of property of 
like value and importance. Any other 
rule would put a premium upon negli- 
gence and carelessness. The modern 
rule is well stated in Maddock v. Riggs, 
106 Kan. 808, 190 Pac. 12, 12 A. L. 
R. 219, and is, in substance, this: “That 
while many respectable authorities may 
be found which regard such a showing 
as the true test in determining whether 
there has been gross negligence, the 
better rule is that taking such care of 
the property, or thing, as of one’s own, 
repels a presumption of gross negli- 
gence; but this may be overcome and 
liability fastened upon the bailee; nev- 
ertheless, by showing the failure to ex- 
ercise the care that under all the cir- 
cumstances was required of him, be- 
cause, manifestly, one may take risks 
with his own property that he has no 
right to take with another’s, and be- 
cause it is not a question of the care 
exercised by him as an individual mere- 
ly, but as one of a class. In 8 R. C. 
L. at page 102, it is well said that a 
gratuitous bailee will not be permitted 
to absolve himself from all responsi- 
bility for the care of an article bailed, 
merely by proving that he has been like- 
wise grossly negligent with his own 
goods. See, also, 6 C. J. 1119, §§ 57 
and 59. 

In Boyden v. Bank, 65 N. C. at page 
19, is found an expression which is re- 
lied on by defendant, that a bank “is 
bound only to keep a (special) deposit 
with the same care that it keeps its own 
property of a like description. Of 
course, the court did not mean to make 
the bald statement that a bank 
can be negligent with its own 
property, and be excused from responsi- 
bility for that of another, because the 
latter was held by it as bailee and dealt 
with in the same manner as was its 
owner. In the old case of Doorman v. 
Jenkins (1834) 2 Ad. & El. 256, 111 
Eng. Reprint, 99, 4 Nev. & M. 179, 4 
L. J. K. B. N. S. 29, the plaintiff 
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proved the delivery of the money to the 
defendant for the purpose of taking up 
a bill. The defendant was the proprie- 
tor of a coffee house, and the account 
he gave of the loss was that he unfor- 
tunately placed the money in a cash 
box which was kept in the taproom, and 
that the cash box with the plaintiff’s 
money in it, and also a larger sum be- 
longing to the defendant, was stolen 
from its place of deposit on a Sunday. 
Lord Chief Justice Denman, a very 
eminent and learned jurist, said in his 
charge it did not follow, from the de- 
fendant’s having lost his own money, at 
the same time as the plaintiff’s, that he 
had taken such care of the plaintiff's 
money as a reasonable and prudent man 
would ordinarily take of his own. The 
case is reported in 2 Ad. & El. 256 
(111 Eng. Reprint, 99), where the 
action of the court in leaving the ques- 
tion, whether there had been culpable 
negligence, to the jury, was approved. 
See, also, Coggs v. Bernard, 2 Ld. 
Raym, 909 (92 Eng. Reprint, 107), 1 
Smith, Lead, Cas. 199. 

We dealt with this question in Marks 
v. Cotton Mills, 135 N. C. 287, 47 S. 
E. 482, and Hanes v. Shapiro, supra. 
In the Marks Case, we held that an 
employer in respect to machinery and 
appliances was not exonerated from 
liability for an injury received by his 
employee, while using a machine or ap- 
pliance, simply because he exercised 
that degree of care which he would 
have used if he had been supplying 
them for his own use, but that he must 
have been as careful of his employee as 
a man of ordinary prudence would have 
been if he was himself exposed to in- 
jury, and having regard for his own 
safety. The principle as to negligence 
is practically the same in both of the 
classes. 

Reverting to the agreed facts in the 
case at bar, plaintiffs contend that the 
defendant has admitted five important 
things: 

(1) It received the bonds as bailee, 
and is unable to return them. 

(2) It was directed to insure the 


bonds, but carried only ten per cent. in- 
surance on them. 
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(8) It failed for a period of twenty- 
six days, contrary to express agreement, 
to notify plaintiffs that the bonds had 
been returned. 

(4) It failed to keep the bonds in the 
burglar-proof compartment of its safe, 
where there was 100 per cent. safety— 
and 100 per cent. insurance. 

(5) It virtually admitted to its in- 
surance company that it was liable for 
the loss and has received as insurance 
money, and retains ten per cent. of the 
amount of the loss. 


As to the first proposition, it seems 
to be well-settled law in this jurisdic- 
tion, and generally, that when it is 
shown that the property in question has 
been delivered to the bailee, and is not 
returned, or cannot be returned, there 
is a prima facie case made for the bailor 
which is sufficient to carry the case to 
the jury and to authorize a verdict for 
him. 3 R. C. L. pp. 150, 151; Hanes 
v. Shapiro, supra: Sprinkle v. Brimm, 
144 N. C. 401, 57 S. E. 148, 12 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 679. 

There is some reference in the briefs, 
and also in the argument before us, to 
the question of insurance, that is, as to 
the duty of the defendant to have kept 
the bonds insured to their full value in 
compliance with a request to that effect 
made by the plaintiffs, but we need not 
enter at large upon the consideration of 
this question, as we will briefly refer 
to it later in our conclusion as to the 
present disposition of the case; and in 
the same category must be placed the 
reference to the notice by defendant to 
plaintiffs of the arrival of the new 
bonds, it being contended as to that fea- 
ture of this case that the doctrine of 
Martin v. Cuthbertson, 64 N. C. 328, 
applies, where it is held by the court: 

“Where . .. there is any material 
departure from the terms of the bail- 
ment, the bailee becomes a wrongdoer, 
and is liable for any injury which re- 
sults from the departure, without re- 
gard to the question of negligence.” 

And, in this connection, they also rely 
on 6 Corpus Juris, 1110 and 1111, as 
stating the rule of the most recent auth- 
orities, viz.: Where there is an express 
and valid contract, the terms thereof 
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control, since both bailor and the bailee 
are entitled to impose on each other any 
terms they respectively may choose, and 
their express agreement will prevail 
against general principles of law ap- 
plicable in the absence of such an agree- 
ment. The bailee is liable for loss re- 
sulting from breach of his contract to 
keep the property in a particular man- 
ner, or to return it at a particular time, 
or other special stipulation in regard to 
the property, without regard to whether 
he has been otherwise negligent. They 
refer also to Carll v. Goldberg, 59 Misc. 
Rep. 172, 110 N. Y. Supp. 318; Coch- 
ran v. Walker (Tex. Civ. App.) 49 S. 
W. 403; Sprinkle v. Brimm, 144 N. C. 
101, 57 S. E. 148, 12 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
679. 

Plaintiffs contend further that the 
defendant kept the bonds in the wrong 
place, an unsafe place, while it kept its 
own money in the “money chest,” which 
proved to be a safe place for it; but 
this matter also may be deferred for 
additional treatment in our conclusion, 
and also the contention that defendant 
has virtually admitted its liability, by 
collecting the $440 from the insurance 
company upon its representation, ex- 
pressed or implied, that it was, at least 
to that extent liable to the plaintiffs. 

We come now to the conclusion of the 
law upon all these matters, and variety 
of contentions. 

The concise question necessarily in- 
volved in this case is whether the de- 
fendant, as bailee of the bonds, has ex- 
ercised that care which the law requires 
of it, in the custody and preservation 
of them, and whether it gave the no- 
tice of their arrival at its banking house, 
and in other respect complied with the 
contract of bailment. We find ourselves 
unable to determine these questions 
and to decide fairly and correctly as to 
the rights of the one party, or the lia- 
bility of the other, upon the case agreed 
as we find it to be in the record. 
Whether there has been negligence in 
the performance of any legal duty is 
generally a composite question of fact 
and law, and is in this case, as in nearly 
all others, one for the jury to decide 
under proper instructions from the 
court. The admissions of the parties, 
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as stated in this case, are not so conclu- 
sive in their character, and not so com- 
prehensive, as to present the naked 
question of law whether the defendant 
has broken the contract of bailment and 
the plaintiffs have been thereby proxi- 
mately injured. We can well conceive 
of other elements, or facts and circum- 
stances additional to those stated in the 
case, which may well enter into the 
proper solution of this central and con- 
trolling question. ‘The defendant does 
not, expressly or impliedly, admit its 
negligence, but denies it strenuously, 
and, conversely, the plaintiffs do not, 
expressly or impliedly, admit that there 
was no negligence. Neither could 
safely make such an admission. It 
would end the case against it (the bank 
or college) should either be so indis- 
creet as to make the admission. Negli- 
gence is pre-eminently a question for a 
jury, with proper advice from the court 
as to the law, to pass upon; as to the 
existence or non-existence of it in the 
particular case depends upon the spe- 
cial facts and circumstances—and all of 
them. 

We do not assert that the facts and 
circumstances cannot be so stated as to 
determine the rights and liabilities of 
the respective parties, but they are not 
apt to be, as it might require too grave 
and serious an admission, if not a fatal 
one, on the part of one or the other of 
the litigants. Sufficient it is to state 
that such a case is not presented here. 
The parties have selected the wrong 
method of presenting the true question 
involved in the case, or, to state it an- 
other way, they have not stated ex- 
haustively all the facts an¢@ circum- 
stances essential to a decisiou of the 
pivotal issue, whether there has been 
negligence. 

We hold though that there is evi- 
dence of a consideration for the bail- 
ment, and if the latter is found by the 
jury to exist, the measure of care, which 
the law requires to be exercised by the 
bank, would be that of an ordinarily 
prudent person in like circumstances, 
and not merely slight care, and its re- 
sponsibility would consequently arise 
without the presence of gross negli- 
gence. 
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The facts recited by us in this opin- 
ion, and partially repeated elsewhere, 
are evidence of negligence indisputably, 
but only evidentiary in character, as the 
ultimate fact of negligence is not stated 
in the case, and whether the notice was 
given, or, if given, whether the plain- 
tiffs would have removed the deposit 
before the theft are also, and at least, 
but matters of fact, as is the question 
whether the plaintiff had actual knowl- 
edge that the bonds had come. (Bank 
v. Burgwyn, 110 N. C. 267, S. E. 623) 
and were in the bank for them, or their 
order, thereby dispensing with notice. 
We do not decide such questions, but 
only questions of law. A case agreed 
must state all the facts necessary to a 
decision, which this case does not do. 
In this, if not in other respects, the 
agreed case lacks completeness. This 
must be so, unless, whether there is 
negligence is not a mixed one of law 
and fact. 

For the reasons given, the case is re- 
manded, with directions to submit it to 
a jury to find as to the question of negli- 
gence upon all the evidence, unless the 
parties agree to a reference for that 
purpose, or unless they can, and will, 
amend their case so as to present the 
bare question of law, which they are not 
likely to do. 

Error, and remanded with instruc- 
tions. 


CLARK, C. J. (dissenting). 


& 


Trade Acceptances Held Not 
Negotiable 


United ete. Company v. Siberian Commercial 
Company, Supreme Court of Wash- 
ington, 201 Pac. Rep. 21. 


Two trade acceptances, date August 
1, 1919, were payable on November 1 
and December 1, respectively, the year 
being omitted from the date of payment 
in each instance. It was held that this 
acceptance did not come within the rule 
that an instrument, in which no time of 
payment is expressed, is payable on de- 
mand. In each instance there was an 
attempt to fix a due date and in each 
instance there was an omission. ‘The 
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purchaser of the acceptances was held 
not to be a holder in due course for 
the reason that neither acceptance was 
“complete and regular upon its face,” 
as required by the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. The acceptances were, 
therefore, open to defenses in the hands 
of the purchaser. 


OPINION 


Action by the United Railway and 
Logging Supply Company against the 
Siberian Commercial Company. [From 
judgment for plaintiff, defendant ap- 
peals. Reversed and remanded. 

MAIN, J.—This action was brought 
to recover upon two written instruments 
called trade acceptances. The trial re- 
sulted in findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and a judgment sustaining the 
right to recover. ‘The defendant ap- 
peals. The trade acceptances were 
drawn on August 1, 1919, and delivered 
on or about the same date. In attempt- 
ing to fix the due date in one it is re- 
cited: “On December 1, pay to the or- 
der of G. W. Laing.” In the other re- 
cital is the same, except that November 
1 is mentioned. In neither is year speci- 
fied. ‘The acceptances were drawn by 
one G. W. Laing and were accepted by 
the appellant. They were subsequently 
transferred by Laing to the Ballard 
Lumber Company and from that com- 
pany to the respondent. The appel- 
lant sought to interpose a defense which 
he would not have a right to make 
against one holding them in due course 
as was the respondent, if they are in 
fact negotiable instruments. 

The controlling question then is 
whether the failure to fill in the year 
in an attempt to specify the due date 
renders them non-negotiable. The re- 
spondent takes the position that the 
omission of the year may be viewed in 
one of two ways, either the time of pay- 
ment is certain or that no time of pay- 
ment is fixed in the instruments and 
they are therefore payable on demand. 
According to the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law (section 3398 of Reming- 
ton’s 1915 Code) “an instrument is pay- 
able on demand . . . (2) in which no 
time for payment is expressed.” By 
section 3443 “‘a holder in due course is 
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a holder who has taken the instrument 
under the following conditions: (1) 
That it is complete and regular upon 
its face...” Those sections being 
both embodied in the Negotiable Instru- 
ment Law it is necessary to give effect 
to each. According to the section last 
quoted, a holder in due course must be 
one who has taken an instrument which 
is complete and regular on its face. As 
above stated in one of the trade ac- 
ceptances in attempting to fix the due 
date only December 1 is mentioned, and 
in the other November 1. In each case 
there was an attempt to fix a due date, 
and it was not completed by reason of 
the fact that the year was omitted. In 
re Estate of Philpott, 169 Iowa, 555, 
151 N. W. 825, Ann. Cas. 1917B, 839, 
the court had before it a note which 
provided that it was payable “on or 
before 4... after date.” The ques- 
tion there arose, under a similar provis- 
ion of the statute, whether the note was 
complete and regular upon its face, and 
it was held not to be so. There was an 


apparent attempt to fix a due date, but 


it was not complete, owing to the fact 
that it did not specify whether it was 
payable four days, four months or four 
years after date. In the course of the 
opinion it was said: 

“This note was not ‘complete and reg- 
ular’ upon its face. It indicated upon 
its face that some word had been 
omitted in an attempt to specify the 
time of payment. . . . If the real in- 
tent of the parties in interest was to 
make this instrument payable in four 
years, it may be that the payee could 
have lawfully corrected the oversight 
by inserting the word ‘years’; and it 
may be also that this would have ren- 
dered the note negotiable to a holder 
in due course’ as defined in the section 
above quoted. The question in that 
form is not now before us, and we need 
not pass upon it. We think it quite 
clear that this irregularity upon the 
face of the note prevented its taker from 
becoming a holder in due course. It 
could be deemed a demand note, unless 
the agreement of the parties was in fact 
otherwise. If otherwise, such fact was 
suggested by the incompleteness of the 
terms actually used. 
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“The controlling fact at this point is, 
not that the blank was not filled, but 
that it was filled imperfectly or irregu- 
larly. Though we grant that the note 
was presumptively good as a demand 
note, yet it was not ‘complete and regu- 
lar’ within the requirements of section 
3060a52, and therefore was not nego- 
tiable.” 


It is true that the omission in that 
case was not the same as in the present 
case, but in each case there was an at- 
tempt apparent upon the face of the 
instrument to fix a due date, and in each 
case there was an omission. Were it 
not for the section of the statute re- 
quiring a holder in due course to be one 
who has taken an instrument complete 
and regular upon its face it may be that 
the instruments here in question would 
be deemed to be payable on demand, 
but where there is an attempt to fix a 
due date which is not complete it would 
seem only reasonable to hold that the 
instrument is one not complete and 
regular on its face and that the section 
of the statute requiring it to be such 
would prevail. In the case of Collins 
v. Trotter, 81 Mo. 275, the question 
was whether a note which was made 
payable on the “first day of March” 
omitting the year, was payable on de- 
mand and therefore negotiable, and it 
was there held to be such. But that 
case is rested upon the law merchant, 
and makes no mention of a requirement 
that a holder in due course must be one 
who has taken the instrument which is 
complete and regular upon its face. In 
view of the statutory requirement em- 
bodied in the Negotiable Instrument 
Law that case cannot be considered to 
be in point. In Selover on Negotiable 
Instruments (2d Ed.) p. 65, it is stated 
that an instrument payable on the “first 
day of March,” without mentioning the 
year, is payable on demand, but in sup- 
port of the text only the case of Collins 
v. Trotter, supra, is cited. 

Since the trade acceptances were not 
complete and regular on their faces, the 
appellant had a right to defend against 
them as non-negotiable instruments. 

The judgment will be reversed, and 
the cause remanded. 
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Advertising To The Established Clientele 


An important part in holding old business as well as 
creating new business 


By Osborn F. Hevener 


Make a canvass of the ac- 
credited representatives of any 
large banking institution. Put 
the question: “How important 
a limb in your bank’s vital 
structure is advertising?” and 
you will be met on every hand 
with this typical reply: “Our ad- 
vertising is important enough, 
but subordinately so, inasmuch 
as it deals only with the unde- 
veloped side of our business.” 
You will be told that advertis- 
ing as a new business getter has 
great potentialities, as an in- 
dispensable adjunct of the new 
business department its merits 
will be extolled, but, if you 
mention advertising as having 
a significant bearing upon the 
established clientele, you will 
hear it spoken of as a “lost 
card.” 

“We would as soon discon- 
tinue our advertising as we 
would think of publicly refus- 
ing an audit by the bank ex- 
aminers,” an official of one big 
bank recently said. “Advertis- 
ing was a wonderful discovery 
for us and I think a glance at 
the deposits on our last state- 
ment as compared with previ- 
ous figures will verify what I 
Say. But advertising, like 
many other things, is one-sided. 
it deals with the business that 
still exists in thin air and seems 
not to adapt itself in any prac- 
tical or profitable way to the 
interes ts of our standing body 
of clients, who, after all, rep- 
resent a bank’s primary look- 


In other words, the main con- 
tention holds that money spent 
for ad ertising benefits in no 

{ 


manner those whose very busi- 
ness creates the funds with 
which advertising is purchased. 
There is a manifest feeling that 
the advertising appropriation 
is a supply of capital which 
merely holds in its power the 
ability to originate an occas- 
ional new customer; this, how- 
ever, is its sole function ac- 
cording to the reasonings of a 


surprising majority. They 
argue that the only existing 
basis for discussion is the lack 
of a determinant which would 
establish the exact, or even ap- 
proximate, number of clients 
whose new business may be di- 
rectly attributed to the influ- 
ence of advertising. For them, 
intangibility is the main bug- 
bear. That the money repre- 
sents anything more than a one 
track investment—that it bene- 
fits the standing body of custo- 
mers is never seriously consid- 
ered. But it has been con- 
clusively proven that advertis- 
(Continued on page 255) 
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NE of the contributors 

to this number of the 
Publicity Department re- 
fers to the tendency on the 
part of many bankers to 
overlook the ‘established 
clientele,’ as he puts it, in 
their eagerness to create 
new business. 

It is perfectly true that 
only part of the function of 
advertising is the securing 
of new customers for the 
bank. Equally important is 
the task of holding the good 
will of present customers 
and building up a sentiment 
of loyalty to the bank which 
constitutes an intangible as- 
set of no mean importance. 

It is quite possible that 
an advertising campaign that 
did not lead to a single new 
depositor might still be high- 
ly profitable to the bank if 
it succeeded in “‘selling”’ the 
bank to its present clients. 

This fact should not be 
overlooked by bank adver- 
tisers. 

& 


IN ADVERTISING circles these 
days the banker is coming in 
for many harsh words. It is 
being said that the banks are 
opposed to advertising, that 
they are recommending big 
cuts in appropriations, that 
they are not recognizing the 
value of good will as a busi- 
ness asset, that they are 
thinking only of present in- 


ventories and not of future 
business, etc. 

Just why the _ banker 
should be accused of all of 
these high crimes is not 
clear. Of course, it has 
been the business and duty 
of the banker to recommend 
to his clients many econom- 
ies of operation. During a 
period of heavy liquidation 
this is inevitable. Naturally 


-advertising has come in for 


its share of cuts. But this 
does not mean that bankers 
are against all advertising. 

In fact quite the contrary 
would seem to be the truth 
judging from the amount of 
bank advertising that is ap- 
pearing and from the num- 
ber of new bank converts to 
modern publicity that are 
every day in evidence. 

Of course there are some 
bankers who take a narrow- 
minded attitude toward ad- 
vertising but these are quite 
in the minority. 


& 


One or the best known fig- 
ures in banking publicity, 
F. W. Ellsworth of New 
Orleans, makes in this num- 
ber of the Publicity Depart- 
ment a suggestion for a co- 
operative advertising cam- 
paign on the part of all the 
banks to educate the public 
to a better understanding of 
the mysteries of banking. 
He believes that the banks 
could at least afford to 
spend as much on this im- 
portant work as a certain 
western manufacturer of 
chewing gum is annually 
spending to teach the pub- 
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lic the fine art of chewing. 

Why not? A very small 
appropriation on the part of 
a large number of banks 
would make possible a 
campaign from which ll 
would derive untold benefit. 
Think of the thousands of 
people who either through 
misunderstanding or ignor- 
ance are unaware of what a 
modern bank can do for 
them. 


& 
A Sr. Louis bank has issued 


a booklet containing some 
personal experiences of its 
savings depositors in evolv- 
ing a plan for consistently 
saving money. This is a 
splendid idea! How much 
more interesting to read of 
the actual experience of 
other people in solving one 
of our problems than to 
have our bank deliver itself 
of a dry-as-dust sermon on 
the virtue of thrift. You 
get to thinking that if the 
Jones can save money, why 
not you. 


& 


Cleveland Bank Association 
Adopts Emblem 


Tue Cleveland Clearing-house 
Association, composed of six- 
teen Cleveland banks, is adver- 
tising in newspapers its adop- 
tion of an emblem to be called 
“The Sign of Safety.” The pur- 
pose of the emblem is to iden- 
tify member banks and to dis- 
play a symbol which depositors 
will become accustomed to in- 
terpret in terms of safety and 
security. All banks which use 
the emblem are inspected by the 
Clearing-house Association. The 
copy emphasizes the fact that 
not a dollar has beeri lost by 
any depositor since the clear- 
ing-house examinations were 
begun. 
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Advertising To The Estab- 
lished Clientele 


(Continued from page 253) 


ing greatly strengthens the ac- Who’s Who in 


tivities of the established clien- am 
tele and has an important con- A 
nection with the vast family of Bank dvertising 
depositors. 

A search into the matter has 
revealed an amazing uncon- 
cernedness regarding the sub- 
ject. There are those who ad- 
mit there “might be something” 
in the advancement that ad- 
vertising is- essentially more 
than a new business getter. 
But most confess that they have 
never given serious thought to 
what might be called the ob- 
verse side of advertising. 

For those who later indulge 
awaits a revelation. There will 
be disclosed the appeal of ad- 
vertising with respect to the 
strengthening of good will and 
the value of publicity as an in- 
former and adviser. 

Since enough has been said 
of advertising as a new business 
gainer, what then, of its vir- 
tues in the creation of good 
will? Sentiment is more and 
more playing an important role 
in our twentieth-century busi- 
ness drama. Our biggest men, 
those with whom banking insti- 
tutions are constantly in touch, 
place no small appraisal upon 
the human element in business. 
There is no denying the great 
strides that have been made 
since thoughtful note has been R. E. HOTZE, JR. 








nee taken of this apparently new isi 
: e : Advertising Manager Planters;National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
phase of business life. By 
rouse subtly approximating the vul- 
six- nerable spot, that is, by giving LTHOUGH he has only been in the banking busi- 
oa due consideration to its custo- ness since 1910 Mr. Hotze has always been in close 
ed — sentimental demands, an touch with the publicity of various enterprises and for 
on nstitution may accomplish won- a number of years was a leadi ib 
pur ss ba Gin tee a Geile years was a leading contributor to the 
"4 bringing to itself the air of sporting pages of the Richmond papers. He has been 
Pt 4 unmistakable progress. Through connected with the Planters National Bank of Richmond 
> consistently keeping before the for over a year and has seen service with the Seaboard 
, and public eye (and, of course, in so National Bank of Norfolk and the First National Bank 
h use doing, keeping itself before the of Richmond. 
= eye of its clientele), a bank can- Owing to his dual capacity as new business manager 
"that oa help but please those who of his bank he is probably one of the best known of the 
st by ike to have their own institu- younger bankers in the Virginias and the Carolinas. 


-lear- lion talked of and read about. 
were It i a trait common to most 
of us that a certain delight ac- 
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Study, Boy!—and SAVE! 


HESE are days when trained men who are prepared 

to grasp their opportunities win the greatest laurels 
In the advertising pages of the leading publication’ you 
will find the messages of institutions which enable any 
man to acquire the knowledge of business or trade that 
he needs in order to go forward. 


If you are a young man with all of life ahead of you, 
heed these messages. Study! Learn! KXOW! 


And save—save for that day when the big chance comes 
to you. Be ready to go out and meet it. Be able to say. 
‘Here! when Opportunity says, “Where is the man | 
am looking for?” 


Ready money helps. A little here and there ‘mounts up 
steadily Start to-day to study and SAVE. 














Wickford 


Thrift appeal to the young man by tie-up of “‘study” and “save’’ ideas 


crues to the meeting of fami- 
liar faces or names in the pages 
of ovr tavorite newspaper or 
magazine. In having associated 
with the business of any large 
organization a man may be said 
to as keenly enjoy seeing its 
publicity in his newspaper or 
in his magazine as he is to see 
his own name or his own works 
in print. Too, we must remem- 
ber that there are many clients 
sensitive to the advertising of 
competitor banks, who take 
honest heed of their own 
bank’s representation in the fi- 
nancial columns. Indeed, this 
type of client manifests a defi- 
nite sense of loss if he is un- 
able to find the publicity of the 
institution with which he does 
business. It is parallel to the 
case of the man, who, in at- 
tending an auto show, invari- 
ably heads immediately for the 


A moderate amount starts a 
savings account here. 


Industrial Trust Co. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


booth displaying the make of 
car of which he is an owner. 
In the wide list of automobiles 
displayed, he would miss the 
feeling of pride should his par- 
ticular model not be represen- 
ted. Thus it goes with bank 
advertising and, in fact, any 
kind of advertising, for it pro- 
duces good spirit among the 
faithful clients, aside from its 
generally ascribed function of 
alone inspiring new business in 
the prospective field. And 
good spirit is nothing more 
than good will. 

It would be amazing for 
those bank officials who fail to 
recognize the good will features 
of advertising, to discover just 
how many men are favorably 
influenced, admittedly or not, 
by the constant sight of their 
bank’s publicity and literature. 
By a distinctive appeal, aimed 


to somewhat satisfy the senti- 
mental demands of the client, 
the whole “body politic” is put 
into a pleasant frame of mind 
that is nothing short of com- 
pelling. 

Those bank officials who con- 
tinually lament the public’s 
dearth of knowledge pertaining 
to banking affairs have largely 
themselves to blame. The old- 
time functions of paying and 
receiving and making loans 
have given over, to an appreci- 
able extent, to the vastly in- 
creasing services of the modern 
bank and trust company. Prac- 
tically every year sees some 
new facility added. Latest of 
these is probably the addition 
of the travel service depart- 
ments with provision for giving 
valuable aid to the tourist. 
Here lies within the power of 
each banking institution an op- 
portunity to stimulate interest 
and gain the attention of the 
established clientele by inform- 
ing, through intelligent adver- 
tising, of new services, or by 
giving from time to time a brief 
description of the many func- 
tions not commonly understood. 

There are also other methods 
of enlightening customers. For 
instance, the service booklet, 
which outlines the workings of 
each department. This piece 
of literature may be sent to the 
customers’ list or placed in the 
passbook over the tellers’ win- 
dows, adding considerably to 
the bank’s prestige and _ the 
clientele’s idea of its fore- 
thought. 

In having briefly outlined this 
much neglected phase of ad- 
vertising, that is, publicity di- 
rected at the established clien- 
tele, I have barely touched upon 
a side of advertising not ordi- 
narily mentioned or properly 
evaluated. It suffers not, how- 
ever, from its obscurity, and 
would, if rightly assessed, 
quickly give itself over to more 
complete investigation. At any 
rate, it will bear some thought 
and promises to take its place 
in the not far distant future as 
an impressive item in the psy- 
chology of advertising. 
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Educating The Public 


Ix a terrer to the editor of , / 
Tue Bankers Macazine, F. W. Who S Who in 
Ellsworth outlines a plan for 
a nation-wide campaign to ex- 
plain to the people the in- 
tricacies of banking. The let- 


Bank Advertising 





ter follows: 





The editorial “Informative Bank 
Advertising’ in the December 
number of The Bankers Magazine 
directs attention in a forceful 
manner to a very definite and per- 
plexing problem and its solution. 

Not only is it “probably true,” 
but a real vital fact that “‘our peo- 
ple really know very little of the 
actual services which banks per- 
form in carrying on the industrial 
and commercial operations of the 
country,” and this fact is more of 
a reflection on the banks than it 
is on the people. 

And the solution that you sug- 
gest, “there is no better form of 
bank advertising than that which 
tells the people in a plain and 
simple way just what the banks 
are doing,’’ unfortunately is just 
the kind of advertising that most 
banks do not employ, and which 
is paying dividends of a substan- 
tial character to the individual 
banks that have the vision and 
courage to use this more or less 
altruistic copy. 

It seems to me that the bankers 
of America for their own good, as 
well as for the good of the com- 
munity, could do nothing better 
than to engage in a permanent 
nation-wide campaign of “Infor- 
mative Bank Advertising’ for the 
concrete, three-fold purpose of 
(a) helping the public by showing 
them how they can be served by 
the banks, (b) building good will 
for the banks by destroying the 
prejudice which is based largely 
on lack of information, and (c) 
increasing the business of the 
bank. This campaign could very 
well be undertaken by the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association through 
some such body as its Public Re- 
lations Commission. And if each 
bank would but increase its own 


OSBORN F. HEVENER 


advertising appropriation by an Assistant to the Advertising Manager The Equitable 


average of $50 and turn over this 
amount to a central committee, 
an annual fund of $1,000,000 would 
thus be available which, over a 
period of years, would bring to 


Trust Company of New York 


good will such as you refer to, 





each bank a dividend of increased M* HEVENER was born and educated in Newark, 
N. 


enlarged service to the com- 
munit 
credit side of the profit and loss 





J. He spent some time in the newspaper field, 
and larger totals on the giving a ground work for his present position and has 


account also had a fairly broad general banking experience, 


If this were done, the commit- 
tee in charge of such a campaign 
could supply supplementary in- 
formative advertising to each par- 








having served in various departments of the bank. 


Coming to the Equitable in 1917, Mr. Hevener entered 


ticip ting bank, and by this means the advertising and publicity department upon its or- 
the alue of the work would be ‘ P RB . 

increased tremendously. Some ganization in January, 1921. He belongs to the younger 
one ill say that it is impossible 


to raise such a fund. Pish-tush! 


fraternity of bank advertisers, being only twenty-two 


There is an enterprising man in years old, and believe there is a bright outlook for the 


the Middle West who is credited : age z fe 
with spending more than that future of financial advertising. He 
amount ¢ y rer > * s 

oma. te te aeateee Gee ae Fe several papers to banking magazines. 
bankers of the country are un- 
able or unwilling to spend as 
much to advertise their banks as 





has 


contributed 
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She Receives An Income Check 
The First of Every Month 
This company is faithfully carrying out many trusts 
established by thoughtful men and women under which 
we periodically mail income checks to the beneficiaries. 
Small trusts receive the same careful attention as those 


of greater size. 


If you would establish similar trusts, to be operative 
during or after your lifetime, it will relieve your bene- 
ficiaries of the burden and responsibility of handling 
finances and property—assure safe investments and 


correct accounting. 


If your Will is an old one, providing only for dis- 
tribution of your property at death, perhaps it would 
be wise to change it now and arrange for a competent 

and responsible trustee to conserve 
your estate until such time as your 
beneficiaries would profit most by 
final distribution, the income being 
paid to them meanwhile. 

We are always glad to talk over 
these matters with you. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


GRISWOLD 4»> FORT STREETS 
DETROIT 


Another phase of the “‘safeguarding the future” series of the Security 
Trust Company 


one man is willing to spend in 
advertising chewing gum? 

Some day, and I hope that day 
is not far distant, the bankers of 
this country are going to get to- 
gether, and, in an intelligent, con- 
structive manner tell the story of 
their business and the vital part 
that it plays in the national pro- 
gram, and they are going to keep 
on telling this story indefinitely. 


When this is done, and done right, 
the relationship between the bank- 
er and his customer—between the 
bank and the business house—be- 
tween the bankers generally and 
the people generally—will rest on 
the solid foundation of clear un- 
derstanding to the mutual advan- 
tage of the banker and the com- 
munity he serves. 
Them’s my sentiments! 


Shall Bankers Give Investment Advice? 


A RECENT questionnaire sent 
out to a large number of banks 
contained this question: 

“Do you regard it as one of 
the functions of a bank to warn 
the public against unsafe in- 
vestments and is there need of 
such advice in your territory?” 

A perusal of extracts from 
some of the answers to this 
question will prove interesting 


and profitable, I have no doubt. 
Here they are: 

“Yes, if conditions warrant.” 

“When asked for advice, we 
warn against unsafe _invest- 
ments.” 

“There is need for such ad- 
vice everywhere, but the bank 
that attempts to say which are 
safe and which unsafe is assum- 
ing a dangerous responsibility.” 


“Banks having bond depart- 
ments are entitled to warn the 
public in their advertising.” 

“Doubt if it can be done 
through advertising.” 

“There is much need of it but 
we do not advertise advice on 
investments, we keep away 
from that always.” 

“Our Bond Department does 
this when asked—always need 
of advice against schemes.” 

“A very important function.” 

“I do not believe that it is a 
function of the bank to warn 
the public against unsafe in- 
vestments. There is need of 
such advice in any territory but 
the public is quite an undiscov- 
ered quantity at times, and 
whether advice from a financial 
institution to the public would 
be properly considered and di- 
gested, is a question in my 
mind. The public might be in- 
clined to think that the advice 
was given from a selfish mo- 
tive, and it is quite likely this 
view would be taken, in my 
opinion.” 

“Sell your own proposition 
and there will be no need of 
knocking the other fellow’s.” 

“Yes, whenever called on.” 

“Every banker does this at 
his desk wherever he has op- 
portunity. Unsafe investments 
can be curtailed by education 
of investors to confide in their 
bankers.” 

“Yes, always need, but don’t 
give it unless your advice is 
asked.” 

“No such need in this terri- 
tory now, as they have all had 
a very expensive lesson along 
that line.” (Oklahoma). 

“Most certainly regard it as 
important and there is abun- 
dant need for such warning at 
all times.” 

“Only 
meddle.” 

“Give them your opinion 
when requested to do so. We 
do not look with favor upon 
acting as guardian for the pub- 
lic.” (Iowa). 

“It won’t do much good but 
should be done when possible.” 

“We do so when asked and 
give our opinion of the sound- 


when asked. Don’t 
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ness of an investment sought.” 

“We are very firm in our con- 
viction that it is the function 
of banks to warn the public 
against unsafe investments. It 
is surprising the amount of 
money that goes into wildcat 
investments.” 

“Will do no good.” (Joplin, 
Mo.) 

“Give them as much advice 
as possible.” (Joplin, Mo.) 

“Very little attention given 
bank’s advice on this matter.” 
(Iowa). 

“Banks should warn the pub- 
lic against investments promo- 
ted by unscrupulous persons.” 

“We find such advice is rare- 
ly heeded. (Wyo.) 

“Yes, there is always need. 
There is a fake investment 
waiting for every easy mark.” 

“During boom times lots of 
money taken by fake invest- 
ments.” 

“The public does not under- 
stand difference between invest- 
ment and speculation.” 

“Referring to the matter of 
advertising, it is the writer’s 
opinion that that department in 
a bank most in need of pub- 
licity and constant building up 
is the savings department and 


THE 


WYOMING 
NATIONAL 
+ BANK 


Ninety-two 
Years Ago— 
Srening Bank, s 


“The 
Wilkes-Harre 
os part of the comamanlty 


prosperous 
sive sections in the 
‘nited- States. 
The Wvoming National Rank 
has as kept pace with this progress 
contact with the 
5.4 i ~ industries has plav 
an active part oa — wonderful 
growth of the 


4 service record that merits 
vour consideration 


Dignified and well-arranged prestige 
copy 


if banks will continue to keep 
that before the young genera- 
tion at all times and at the 
same time endeavor to warn the 
old generation of the fallacy of 
investing money in _ get-rich- 
quick propositions, a _ great 
benefit is bound to obtain. We 
seem to have had considerable 
success in the former and I re- 
gret to state very little in the 
latter.” 

A Sacramento, Cal., bank 
says: “Every community needs 
advice on investments, but we 
find that sometimes disinter- 
ested advice is misinterpreted 
and impels people to do the 
very thing they are advised 
against as promoters use the 
bank’s arguments to claim the 
banks are trying to get control 
of the properties or companies.” 

“Generally falls on deaf 
ears.” (Wash.) 

“It has to be done very care- 
fully, if at all, because of sus- 
picion of self interest.” 

“If asked, otherwise it gener- 
ally does no good and the 
hbank’s motives are often ques- 
tioned.” 

A Massachusetts bank says: 
“Very much need but care must 
be used in publishing such ad- 
vice.” 

“No this line of service is not 
appreciated here.” (Okla.) 

A southern bank says, “No— 
we have a blue-sky law here.” 

“Yes, there is need of such 
advice in every territory at all 
times.” 

“Yes, there is a sucker born 
every minute but they seldom 
heed your warning. (Calif.) 

“Yes, if carefully handled.” 

“Yes, but papers won’t co- 
operate.” (Buffalo). 

“Not only a function but a 
duty.” 

“Banks should be at all times 
informed as to securities and 
classes of securities and this in- 
formation should be available 
to customers and the investing 
public.” 

“Yes, there is a great need 
for banks to warn the public 
against unsafe investments ex- 
isting here. There is more than 
the usual amount of speculative 





Good presentation of unique persona 
service"possibilities of new depart- 
ment of trust company 


and stock promotion schemes 
incubating right along. The 
state has a good Blue-Sky law 
and a good department enforc- 
ing it, but of course there are 
always ways of getting around 
that, so that there is a need for 
sound advice to the public in 
the matter of investments.” 

“I believe that banks in their 
advertising should appeal not 
only to a specific class of cus- 
tomers, such as farmers, manu- 
facturers, women, etc. but 
should go still further and ap- 
peal to a distinct trade of 
manufacturers. I believe that 
if your bank in a manu- 
facturing town would get out 
a line of advertising for the 
machine shop, he could reach 
that class of business above any 
other financial institution. The 
same is true of the foundry- 
man, the cigar manufacturer, 
the overall manufacturer, and 
in fact every line where the 
number is great enough to war- 
rant such handling.” 


& 


THE worLp owes me a living, 
providing I earn it. 
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It Looked Like an Exceptional Opportunity 
but she would have lost every cent of her husband’s insurance money. 


Mrs. Brenton, a young widow, had just received 
an insurance check and was immediatley given 2 
chance to “double it.” d 


And just the other day she came to us for advice 
about the corporation which offered such an “unusual” 


opportunity. Upon careful investigation the stock 
proved to be of no value. A sound investment was 


if you desire more inf tion about iti 
which you intend to purchase, members of our 
Investment Department will gladly advise you. 


The Fidelity Trust Company 


F ly, she hesi 























Showing advantages of “‘reliable’’ as contrasted with “‘plausible”’ investments 


How Banks Are Advertising 


Tire Muississirvt Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis has been 
distributing as an advertising 
souvenir a house thermometer 
on which the name of the bank 
was prominently displayed and 
the words, “a good place for 
your savings.” Each thermome- 
ter was tested and passed as to 
accuracy and came to the de- 
positor securely packed in a 
specially made wooden box. 


Tue American Bank of Com- 
merce and ‘Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Ark., succeeded in 
transferring a number of its 
Christmas savings accounts to 
regular savings accounts by 
sending out a folder a_ short 


while before Christmas reading 
in part: “Place part of your 
check in a_ regular interest- 
bearing savings account and 
add to it regularly. ‘Then if 
will be ready when you need it 
for the first payment on a home 
to meet your insurance or taxes, 
pay a doctor's bill, take a sum- 
mer trip or buy some long cov- 
eted luxury.” A convenient 
card was enclosed so that the 
depositor could easily inform 
the bank how much he wished 
to transfer. 


Some interesting thoughts on 
“Wills and Will-Makers” are 
contained in a booklet recently 
issued by the trust department 
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of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis and written 
by Virgil M. Harris, trust offi- 
cer. In this booklet Mr. Har- 
ris has assembled a wealth of 
interesting stories about wills 
and their makers, of which the 
following is a typical example: 

In 1910, James J. H. Gregory 
died at Marblehead, Mass., the 
following provision was incorpor- 
ated in his will, and the legacy is 
being used for the purpose men- 
tioned: 

“Having had my sympathies 
often aroused by reason of the 
extra burden and care entailed on 
loving mothers, poor in the things 
of earth, who have brought twins 
into the world, as an expression 
of that sympathy, I leave in trust 
to my beloved town one thousand 
dollars, with the provision that 
the interest be divided on Janu- 
ary first between all twins born 
in Marblehead during the previous 
year. In case no twins are born 
during a given year, the interest 
shall be added to the principal.” 
Tur Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis has issued a book- 
let entitled “Plans” which con- 
tains the personal experiences 
of some of the bank’s depositors 
in saving money. For example, 
J. B. writes: 

HOW ABOUT YOU AT 

SIXTY-FIVE? 

“One day I got hold of a lit- 
tle card somewhere, I don’t re- 
member where now, but I be- 
lieve it was advertising life in- 
surance. On it were some sta- 
tistics, and they set me to think- 
ing. One fact stated on that 
card has stuck to me ever since, 
and when it’s hard to save, I 
have only to think of it. Any- 
body that thinks of it very long 
can’t help but save. 

“There were a bunch of fig- 
ures, and at the bottom was 
this statement: ‘Eighty-four out 
of every hundred men reaching 
the age of sixty-five are de- 
pendent on others for support.’ 

* * * 

“I determined to be one of 
the sixteen. I have saved ever 
since as much as I can, as often 
as I can. ye Mg 


Tue Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York devoted a recent 
newspaper advertisement to the 
subject of “providing for your 
daughter’s future.” The text 
was as follows: 
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“At this season, your plans 
for your children’s future have 
a new significance. It is espe- 
cially fitting that you should 
plan for the happiness of your 
daughter, whose welfare is so 
largely in your hands. What 
steps can you take to safeguard 
her future, assure her educa- 
tion, and provide for her pro- 
tection? ‘These are some sug- 
gestions: 

A school and college fund: 

To assure that your daughter 
will be enabled to complete her 
education, regardless of what 
may happen to you, you can 
establish a trust fund to be 
devoted to that object. 


An income and allowance fund: 


Through a trust fund, you 
‘an assure your daughter of an 
income for a period of years, or 
for her life, that will always be 
a protection against financial 
want. 

Insurance in trust: 

Many men plan that life in- 
surance shall replace their earn- 
ing power after they are gone. 
By making your insurance pay- 
able to this company as your 
trustee, and by making a trust 
arrangement, you can direct 
that all or a portion of the in- 
surance be invested and man- 
aged for the benefit of your 
daughter. This can be done with 
policies now in force or taken 
out later. 

By means of trust funds you 
can carry out many plans for 
family protection and provision. 
We shall be pleased to send you 
booklets on the subject of 
trusts and to explain how we 
can serve you. 


Tur Untrep States Mortgage 
and ‘Trust Company of New 
York has issued a booklet en- 
titled “Where Uptown and 
Downtown Meet,” explaining 
how the facilities of its branch 
offices are at the disposal of de- 
positors in both the business 
and residential districts. 


Tue Linerry Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago sent out 
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It Looked Like the Chance of a Lifetime 


L, wasa certificate of stock ownership—handsomely engraved with a 
border of gold. 

And the widow of the railroad trainman who had bought it with her 
husband’s insurance money felt she had seized the chance of a lifetime. 

But now she is working in an office huilding and her children are going 
without education—for they have to earn their own living. 

To the widows and all other savers of Cleveland, The Union Trust can 
be a big help by assisting you to invest wisely. 

Come to our Bond Department and talk it over freely. We will give 
you the benefit of our k anda training in investment 
matters found only in a great bank. 





If you wish to invest we can offer you the identical securities in which 


we invest our own funds. 


Have you any investment question on which you would like professional 


yet unprejudiced counsel ? 


The Union Trust Company 
Cleveland 





Tue Union Trust Co. 
Euclid Ave. and E. 9tb St. 


247 Euclid po 
West 25TH-DENIsON 
Orrice 


First Orric First Trust Orrice 
(301 Euclid Aven 


Jon C ane c a 


BuckeYe Roap Orrice 
(At East 89th Street) 


Broapway Bank Orr ¥ 7 
Broadway and E. 55th 
Woop.anp Bank Orrice 
w Ave. and E. 55th 
St, 


Evcip-101st-Orrice 


Another warning against investment “gullibility”’ 


cards to depositors informing 
them that a 1922 Liberty Daily 
Wall Calendar was being held 
for them at the bank. This 
method of distribution is sensi- 
ble since it not only saves mail- 
ing expenses but makes it cer- 
tain that the calendar will only 
be received by those who really 
want it. 


Tueis Roserts has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
the Union Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Until recently 
Mr. Roberts has been produc- 
tion manager of the A. P. Hill 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tue East New York Savings 
Bank issues a monthly paper 


‘alled The School Savings Bank 
Monitor which is distributed to 
the pupils in schools in which 
the bank has established school 
savings banks. 


Tue Norru-Western’ ‘Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago 
has issued a booklet entitled: 
“Better Banking Service” which 
devotes thirty-eight pages to an 
illustrated account of _ the 
growth and service facilities of 


the bank. 


Let Truru be your motto and 
your financial advertising will 
attain success. — Warren E. 
Crane. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 


matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


A 
Adams, F. C. mgr. pub. dept., Nat’l Bk of 
Kentucky, Louisville, Ky 
Adams, F. R., Will Co. Nat'l Bank, Joliet, Ill. 
Alfriend, R. J., Jr., asst. cash., Virginia Nat’l 
Bank, Norfolk, a. 
Anderson, R., cash., American Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Greenville, 8S. c: 
Anderson, R. P., care of L. 
Agcy., 316- 13th 8t., oiiteaee al. 
Ansley, D., Central Tr. Co., San Antonio, Tex. 


Hamman Adv. 


B 
Bader, A. F., asst. cash., Old State Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Banco di Roma, head office, Rome, Italy. 
Banco —— Americano del Peru, 
Peru, 8. 
Bankers * 2a The, New York. 
Bassett, L. E., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., Pine 


E. N., 


Lima, 


new bus. dept. Englewood 


a % R. E., 738 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Baugher, E. al pres., Home Bldg. Ass’n Co., 
Newark, Oh 

Bell, H. W., dir. a Svgs. Bank of Utica, N.Y. 

Bennett, i. D., asst. cash., Capital Nat’l Bank, 
Lansing, Mich. 

Berger, H Se cash., Marathon Co. Bk., Wau- 
sau, 

Biggar, F. c., head office, Canadian 
Commerce, Toronto, Canada. 

A., pres., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 


. Fla. 
Bland, P., Ist Nat’l Bk., Clarksville, 


pa, 

M. A. V. 
enn. 

Blethen, J. O., cash., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Yuma, Ariz. 

eee 2 R., pub. mgr., Citizens Tr. Co., Buffalo, 


Bolla, Rodolfo, American representative, Banco 
di Roma, 1 Wall 8t., 

Boyd, W. A., V. 1st Nat'l Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Branham, D. R., dir. pub. Hellman Com’! Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brown, G. W. C., asst. secy., Tidewater Bank 
& Tr. Co., Norfolk, Va. 

R. A., — cash., Citizens Nat’l Bank, 


Hibernia Bank & Tr. 
Old Nat'l Bank, 
Fletcher 


Bank of 


Brown, W. E., adv. mgr., 
Co., New Orleans, La. 

Brunkow, A. F., pub. mgr., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Buennagel, L. A., mgr. serv. dept., 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burton, E. C., V. P., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, 
Chester, Pa. 

Butzloff, H. M., asst. cash., 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

Buzbee, M. A., adv., mgr. American Bank of 
Commerce & Tr. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Iowa State Bank, 


Cc 
Caplan, H. B., adv. dept., oe Com’! Tr. & 
Svgs. Bank, New Orleans, 
Capps, W. V., adv. mgr., Seaboard Nat’l Bank, 
Norfolk, Va. 
= W., pub. mgr., Guaranty Trust Co. 


Clabaugh, S. F., cash., City Nat’l Bank, Tusca- 
oosa, Ala. 
Clarahan, L. A., mgr. new bus. dept., Oak Park 

Tr. & Svgs. Bk., Oak Park, IIl. 
Coon, H. J., 68 Farnham Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
eet. we” i = mgr., Liberty Central Tr. 
Co., St. Louis, 
Crary, 3 F., asst. a. Internat’! Bkg. Corp., 


N. 
Culbreth, E. E., Com’! Nat’l Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 


Dd 

Davy, C. C., Atty., East Side Svgs. Bank, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

De Bebian, A., adv. mgr., Equitable Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bk., Phila., Pa. 

De Wilde, J., pub., mgr., American "Nat'l Bank, 


Pendleton, Ore. 
Dysart, W. R., cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


E 
Eberspacher, J. C., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Shelbyville, Ill. 


Ekirch, A. A., secy., North Side Svgs. Bk., N. Y. 
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Ellsworth, F. W., V.P., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
New Orleans, 


La. 
amaee © ay W., Merch. ‘& Planters Bk., Pine Bluff, 


F 
Frost, L. A., V.P., Guaranty Tr. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


G 

Garner, P., pub. mgr., Wachovia Bk. & Tr. Co., 
Winston- a Cc. 

*‘, P., “Chatham & Phenix Nat’! 

e, F. W., mgr. adv. dept., Mechanics & 
Metals Nat’! Bank, N. Y. 

Glenn, C. ging egy Buck & Glenn, Inc., Winston- 
Sale 

Gonthier, H. G., dir. pub., Bank of Hochelaga, 
112 St. James St., Montreal, Que. 

Grimm, H. B., megr., bus. ext. dept. Security 
Tr. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E., mgr. serv. dept., 1st Nat’l Bk., 


Guy, J. 
‘Waynesboro, Pa. 


H 
Haggerty, L. A., asst. treas., 
Se Pa. 


Anthracite Tr. Co., 
ranton, 
J. C. Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., West 


Hall, 
Chester, Pa. 
R. D., com’l serv. dept., Phila. Nat’l 
Second Ward 


Hall, 4 
Bk., ’ Phila., Pa. 
Hammond, R. P., bus. serv. dept., 
Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hamsher, C. F., pres., 1st Nat’l Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 
Handerson, C. H., pub. mgr., Union Tr. Co. 
Cleveland, O. 
>. G., Barnett Nat’l Bank, Jackson- 
e, a. 
Heuchling, F. G., V. P., Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, Chicago, lil. 
Higgins, ‘A. E., adv. serv., 2929 B’way, N. Y. C. 
Higley, J. N., pub. mgr., list Nat’l Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hirt, E. Banco Hispano Suizo, Para Empresas 
Electricas, Plaza Canalejas, 3, Madrid, Spain. 
Hodgins, J. H., mgr. pub. dept., Union Bank of 
‘anada, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Holdam, J. V., adv. megr., - -craneeat a Svegs. 
Bank, Chattanooga, Ten 
Home Bank of Canada, Home Bank Monthly, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Hosbach, J. T. A., 4th St. Nat’l Bank, Phila, Pa. 
Hotze, R. E., Jr., adv. mgr., Planters Nat’l 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Hudson, P. L., asst. cash., Ist Nat’l Bank, 
Corona, Cal. 
Hunter, H. G., V. P., ame City Terminal Tr. 
Co., Kansas City, M 0. 
Hutchins, E. M., pub. mgr., Seaboard Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. : 
Izant, R. J., adv. mgr., Central Nat’l 
Svgs. & Tr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Bank 


J 

Jarl, E. L., asst. cash., State Bk. of Chicago, IIl. 

Jessup, T., asst. cash., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Bk., Chicago, Il. 

Johnson, E. W., Warren Nat’l Bk., Warren, Pa. 

Johnson, W. H., Jr., adv. megr., Marine Tr. Co., 
sae x. Z. 

Jones, M. asst. cash., 1st & Citizens Nat’l 
Bk., Bligatetn City, N. C. 

Judd, 8. P., pub. mgr., Mercantile Tr. Co., St. 

oO. 


K 

Keeton, M., mgr. svgs. dept. Merchants & Far- 
mers Bank, Meridian, Miss. 

Keller, C. B., Jr., cash., Stroudsburg Nat’l 
Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kittredge, E. = pub. mgr., Old Colony Tr. Co., 
Boston, 

———— Ww.  % pres., Union Tr. Co., Spokane, 

s 


L 
Langstroth, E., New York Trust Co., N. 
Lanier, Ww., ‘secy., United States Tr. hs ‘Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
Lersner, V. A., comp. Williamsburgh Svgs. 
Bank, Bway & Driggs Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lyons, W. S., Union —- Co., of D. C., 15th & 
H Sts , Washington, D . C. 
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M 

MacCorkle, J. C., pub. mgr., City Nat’l Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

MacNennon, adv. mgr., 1st Nat’l Bk. & 
Tr. & Sves. Bk., Los Angeles, Ca 

McLean, W. D. % P., Morris Plan Bank, 261 
Broadway, 

McDowell, J. H., 5 Tr. & Svgs. Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Malcolm, 8S. D., gen. mgr., adv. dept., American 
Express Co., N. Y. 

Matson, C. K., pub. mgr., Cleveland Trust Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
_— a Strauss & 
Co., 


~ ees Nat’l 


. B., adv. mgr., S. 
5th Ave. at 46th St., N. 
T. F., asst. secy., Internat’! Tr. 
oston, Mass. 

Merrill, a adv. gr., 

itinneapolis, Min 

Merrill, 5. .» Gardner Tr. Ce., Gardner, Mass. 

Meyer, A. en pub. dept., Union Tr. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Moniteur des Interets atestele, 27 Place de 
Louvain, Bruxelles, Belgium 

Morgan, L. J., adv. mgr., ist Nat'l Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

or Pw. F., V. zs Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
San Francisco, 

Morrow, P. E., care Mot Hackney & Moale Co., 
Ashville, N. C. 

Muller, = 49 Sonneggstrasse, Zurich V1, Switz- 
erlan 

Muralt, “7 de, sub-mgr., Union de 
Suisses, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Nat’l City Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Newman, M., asst. cash., Union Tr. Co., 
Francisco, Cal. 

Newton, E. V., mgr. new bus. Garfield 
Svgs. Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Norberg, P. G., Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


Oo 
Nat’l Bank of Smith- 


Megan,” » 


Banques 


San 


dept., 


Overton, J. A., 
town Branch, 


P 

Peede, L. G., bk. serv. dept., Abbott-Brady Prtg. 
Corp., 460 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Poole, John, pres., Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 

Potter, H. E., asst. cash., Citizens Commercial 
& Svgs. Bank, Flint, Cc 

a ." M., secy., Home Svgs. Bk., B’klyn, 


Pratt, T. B., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., N. ¥. 


cash., 
mn. %. 


Q 

Quincy, J. M., asst. cash., Atlantic Nat’l Bk., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Rankin, A. E., Fidelity Tr. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Raven, F. J., American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
Shanghai, China. 

Reese, R., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Rittenhouse, C. M., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., N.Y. 

Ruff, W. J., cash., Luzerne Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Ryland, C., mgr., new bus. dept., American Nat’! 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Se eee, A., cash., 1st Nat’l Bank, Brenham, 

Sclater, A. 5 Union Bank of Canada, 49 Wall 
St., b 

Scott, w., Virginia Tr. Co., Rich- 


mond, 

Sherrill, W. + Ingr. new bus. dept., Wyoming 
Nat'l Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Shoven, A. M., cash., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
Kankakee. Til. 

Simons, M. M., asst. treas., Farmers & Merch- 
ants Tr. Co., Greenville, Pa. 


pub. mer., 


eat -pres., 
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a w. H., 122 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, A. € , pres., City Nat’l Bank, Clinton, Ia, 

Smith, A. T, mer. spect serv. dept. Industrial 

Svgs. Bank, Flint, Mic 

Smith, E. L., asst. cash., American Tr. & Bke. 

Co. oo Chattanooga, Tenn 

Snyder, C. F. Jr., adv. mgr, Charleston Nat’l 
Bank, Charleston, W. V;: 

Spencer, ™ Bu, Ve Pan 1 Nat’l Bk., Ridgewood, 


Staker, F. M., mgr. pub. dept., 
Banks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Starkweather, C. H., treas., Danielson Tr. Co., 
Danielson, Conn 

Stein, R., asst. cash., American Union Bk., N. ¥. 

Stover, J. C., secy., Indiana Svgs. & Loan 
Ass’n., South Bend, Ind. 

Streicher, J. H., new bus. dept., 
ank & Tr. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

—— Zz Jo BF res., American Press League, 
11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Taylor, C. E., Jr., 
Tr. Co., Wilmin 

Thompson, R. H., Of “Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

Thomson, E. H., oa. mgr., Washington Loan 
& Tr. Co., Washington, . & 

Thurston, W. B., Jr., mgr. for. dept., Nat'l Bank 
of Baltimore, Ma. 


Commerce 


Com’! Svgs. 


T 
hag Wilmington Svgs. & 
N. C. 


Vv 
Van Blarcom, W., asst. cash., 2nd Nat’l Bank, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Van Leer, E. S., Metropolitan Tr. Co., N. Y. 
Ww 
Wadden, J. W., pree. Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, 
Vv. P., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, 
Ties Farmers & Mechanics Svga 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Weisenburger, W. B., adv. dir., Nat’l Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 
Wells, G. T., asst. cash., Denver Nat’l Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 
Wight, E. ., pub. mer., 
5th Ave., N. Y. 
Williams, F. H., treas., Albany City Svgs. In- 
stitution, Albany y, N. Y. 
Williams, J. E., asst. cash., Third Nat’l Bank, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Williams, J. L., yong Geen. Woodside Nat’! Bank, 
Williams, J. M., 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nat’l Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
Withers, C. K., tr. off., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, 
Woolford, W., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., N. ¥. 
Wormwood, K., adv. mgr., Ist Nat’l ‘Bank, 


Hoggson Bros., 485 
Greenville, 
pub. mgr., Mellon National 
Winship, A. L., V.P., 
Trenton, 
Haverhill, * Mass. 


Zambrano, A., Jr., care of A. Zambrano e Steen, 
Apartado No. 6, Monterrey, N. L., 

Zimmer, C. R., 1st Nat’l Bank, Tunpacteen, Pa. 

Zimmerman, F. An Chambersburg Tr. Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


New Names 
Gode, C. A., adv. mgr., Merchants Loan & Tr. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
Hardesty, P. L., adv. dir., Union Tr. Co., Chi- 
cago, > 
Karr, H. W., 
Dayton, Ohio 
Matson, hy te adv. dept., Ist Nat’l Bank, Wells- 
boro, 


. pub., Nat’l Cash Register Co., 


Rogers, 'w. C. , Sec’y-treas., Asbury Park Tr. Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sexsmith, J. R., pub. —. Jefferson Co. Nat'l 
Bank, Watertown, N. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Observations of an Outsider 
A Non-Banker Gives His View-Point on Banking Service 


in one of the large banks the other 

day. The paying teller at that win- 
dow had a grouch and showed it by the 
way he shoved the money out. When 
he came to the item of loose change, 
instead of dropping it into an envelope 
he dropped a scattered handful of it on 
the glass shelf and then, before the cus- 
tomer had time to pick it up the teller 
pulled down his curtain and hurried 
out—just because the clock said it was 
his lunch time. 


| SAW a man drawing pay-roll money 


© 


I wonder how many of the so-called 
country banks that have a safe-deposit 
department really make it a factor in 
their business. I know some where the 
charge for a box is so absurdly low as 
to kill the confidence of the customer 
who stops to think about it at all, for he 
knows that the bank cannot furnish real, 
efficient service at that price. It is far 
better for a bank to make a fair charge 
that will at least support a department 
adequately equipped and adequately 
manned. 


‘O) 


I ran across a case recently where a 
man complained of the service that he 
was getting from a certain bank. Man- 
fashion, he went to one of the officers of 
the bank and put in his complaint. The 
reply he got was that his account was 
so small that the bank could not afford 
to render him service. The funny part 
of it was that the bank was already 
charging this man a service fee which 
the man paid willingly, as he knew that 
his account was very small. The little 
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question for today is: “Wasn't he en- 
titled to the service he was paying for, 
in spite of the size of his account?” 


© 


I asked to see one of the under-strap- 
pers in a bank and word came back to 
me that he was “in conference.” Not 
a word of inquiry as to what my needs 
might be! Not even an invitation to 
come again at some definite time! The 
same day I asked to see the president 
of another large bank. He was busy, 
but I was invited to wait; was told how 
long I would have to wait, and at the 
end of my wait I was received most 
courteously. It was the difference be- 
tween a big man and one who would 
always remain a little man. 


© 


I am more convinced than ever that 
the old type of banker, who considered 
himself as one appointed by a special 
dispensation to lord it over the affairs 
of the community, has passed on never 
to return. The banker of today looks 
on his bank as a business proposition 
that must be “sold” to the public just 
as other businesses are “‘sold’’, through 
service, courtesy, advertising, etc. 


© 


“We are going to build. Have you, 
as a customer of this bank, any sug- 
gestions. that may help us in making our 
new quarters more convenient for you?” 
This was the novel plan adopted by one 
bank for getting close to its customers— 
and they got a lot of good suggestions 
too. 
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in Export Banking 





23 Branches in South America 
One Branch in Mexico 
9 Offices in Europe 








NTIMATE knowl- 
edge of the needs 
and habits of the peo- 
ple, acquired by years 
of experience and ac- 
tual residence in the 
countries themselves, 
is essential when 
transacting business 
abroad. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
“BANK, LIMITED 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 


a i nt Capital and Reserves 
—— he age ui exceed thirteen million 


London Cecil Piatt, Sub-Agent pounds sterling 
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CURRENCY INFLATION 
and PUBLIC DEBTS 
cAn Historical Sketch 


Tus timely treatise by Epwin R. A. SeExic- 
MAN, Ph.D., L.L.D., McVickar Professor 
of Political Economy, Columbia University, has 
been published by The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York, with a prefatory note by 
President Alvin W. Krech. 


It is a volume of unusual interest at this time, 
because it offers a clearandconcise historical back- 
ground, enabling bankers, statesmen and busi- 
ness men to better understand the present eco- 
nomic situation with its perplexing problems of 
taxation, price fluctuation, currency instability 
and the dislocation of foreign exchanges. 


A limited number of copies are available for 
distribution upon request. 








From the New Yorx Eveninec Post: 


“Both Dr. Seligman’s paper and Mr. Krech’s comment are a_ | 
constructive effort to throw more light on present-day conditions, | 
and both are a timely and valuable contribution. Such enlightened | 


discussion represents a distinct service to the community.” 
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Some Present Aspects and Problems of 
Foreign Finance* 
By H. C. Sonne 


E have entered the fourth year 
W of peace, and yet anybody at- 
tempting to review the finan- 
cial developments during the past year 
must still figure with the consequences 
of the Great War as the most important 
factor bearing upon the future. Such 
will probably be the case for many 
years to come. 

It has been generally recognized that 
American finance showed great fore- 
sight when, at a most critical moment 
in 1920, we initiated a drastic deflation 
of our currency and created an example 
subsequently followed by England and 
others. 

It is so easy to inflate, but very diffi- 
cult to do the reverse; and the Federal 
Reserve Board is to be congratulated 
on having resisted the temptation of 
carrying out and listening to schemes 
and criticism from irresponsible quar- 
ters. 

During 1921 the liquidation pro- 
gressed slowly but, although by no 
means yet completed, on the whole sat- 
isfactorily. There is abundant money 
available in the East for new business, 
but, at the same time, a great demand 
for funds to carry on the liquidation of 
old unfortunate transactions. With the 
lessons of the past and with the uncer- 
tainty as regards business and taxation, 
financiers prefer to keep their funds 
liquid. Hence the fall in money rates 
and the scramble for bankers’ accept- 
ances and the consequent rise in the 
bond market, which movement would 
appear likely to continue as long as 
business prospects remain uncertain. 

Although the foreign trade figures for 
1921, as compared with those for 1920, 
are greatly reduced, our exports still 
exceed our imports by about two bil- 
lion dollars. If we add to this the huge 
outstanding indebtedness on the part of 
foreign countries and the effect of the 
deflation of our currency, it is remark- 
able that the foreign exchanges have 


stayed at the level at which they are 
quoted and no wonder that, as a con- 
sequence, gold has poured in, raising 
the reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve 
System from forty per cent., the lowest 
point in 1920, to over seventy per cent. 

The year, as such, has certainly been 


H. C. SONNE 
Senior Partner, Huth and Co. 


full of difficulties—the many failures, 
reorganizations and readjustments, the 
strikes, the shipping and railroad con- 
ditions—and, yet, our domestic troubles, 
as compared with those abroad, have 
been small. Our position is fundamen- 
tally sound and we can survive through 
long periods without improvement; but 
the situation in parts of Europe may be 
likened to that of an old patient, weak- 
ened by prolonged suffering, whose only 





* Address delivered before the Bankers Forum 
of New York. 
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chance of recovery rests on a marked 
turn for the better taking place. 

Certain improvements have taken 
place abroad during the past year. The 
most hopeful element, as I see it, is an 
indirect one, namely, the awakening and 
realization of the true position. The 
European countries have been brought 
to realize that their troubles and des- 
perate sliding down the road of infla- 
tion are so fundamental that certain sec- 
tions cannot recover without outside 
help. Furthermore that, if they want 
assistance, they must show a willing- 
ness to co-operate with one another and 
not pursue a policy of mutual jealousy 
and hatred; they must make a serious 
attempt to balance their budgets and 
thus stop further inflation. This sounds 
very easy in theory, but is extremely 
difficult’ to accomplish in practice and 
in some countries almost impossible. It 
has been recognized that there is a 
limit, beyond which taxation can not 
be imposed without producing an op- 
posite effect to that intended. The 
budgets are, therefore, much more like- 
ly to be improved by curtailment of ex- 
penditure than by increasing of rev- 
enue. 

To this end the Washington confer- 
ence—although it did not achieve as 
much as was at one time hoped— 
worked and paved the way for further 
discussions on reducing expenditures in 
connection with armies and navies. 

The Irish settlement should be an 
example of the general feeling that dif- 
ference of opinion and race aspirations 
can and should be settled by parley, 
rather than by sword. 

Bolshevistic influence and labor trou- 
bles seem to have receded, and people 
seem to have learned the lesson that only 
by hard and conscientious work can liv- 
ing conditions be made tolerable. 

Thus, although but little has been ac- 
complished as far as actual constructive 
work is concerned, the progress made 
goes to show that public opinion in gen- 
eral grasps the fundamental difficulties 
of the position; and when treating a 
patient, it is first of all necessary that 
the doctors agree on the diagnosis. 

However, there is still a great deal 
to be done, and there are grave and 
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momentous questions to which we would 
like to have a solution. For instance: 


(1) Can Europe ever return to any- 
thing like its pre-war position? 

(2) If so, is she going to continue to 
be a serious competitor? 

(3) What is going to happen to the 
European currencies and the foreign 
exchanges? 


Let us consider first the foreign ex- 
changes. At one time it was feared 
that Central Europe, so to speak, would 
drag all other European exchanges 
down with hers; but during the past 
year a line seems to have been drawn 
between those currencies that would ap- 
pear likely, in course of time, to recover 
their gold value and those that at pres- 
ent would seem unlikely to do so. The 
neutral countries, such as Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and also England 
seem to have been successful in limiting 
their intercourse with and holdings of un- 
sound currencies, such as those of Ger- 
many, Austria, Poland, Rumania, etc. 
Between those two groups are some 
doubtful currencies, such as the French, 
Belgian, Italian, Czecho-Slovakian, 
some of which would appear likely to 
recover ultimately. These countries 
have succeeded in deflating, or, at any 
rate, in stopping further inflation; and, 
once that is achieved, there is hope of 
steady but slow improvement. 

In this connection it is well to bear 
in mind that, large as the circulation of 
notes may seem, it is relatively small as 
compared with the national wealth of 
the countries involved. 

Moreover, schemes for issuing inter- 
national bonds against fixed property— 
such as the Ter Meulen proposal—may 
eventually lead to equalize such ex- 
changes as are reasonably sound. 

What, however, is the position of the 
Central European currencies? 

The inflation has progressed so far 
that it can not be stopped except at the 
danger of a total collapse of the com- 
munity. 

For instance, take the position of 
Austria. I visited Vienna a few months 
ago and while there spent I do not know 
how many million kronen in a short 
time. For one dollar you now get 6,- 
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000 kronen as against the normal ex- 
change of about five. 

Business in that country is just the 
reverse of what we are taught to be 
sound. The shopkeeper is not anxious 
to sell, because he can not replace the 
goods at the price he charges. The con- 
servative business man never keeps any 
balance in his bank; he owes as much 
as possible, because the currency con- 
tinues to depreciate. The man who 
some years ago bought his wife a pearl 
necklace with his savings, is still well 
off; but the man who kept his million 
in the bank is poor. 

When the exchange falls with unusual 
rapidity, the panic in the stock ex- 
change is evidenced by higher quota- 
tions—a strong market. People have 
lost confidence in the currency; there 
is a scramble for that which has inter- 
national value—goods or shares repre- 
senting merchandise or the power to 
produce it. 

A widow, who owned ten million 
kronen before the war and could live 
as a person here can who has six or 


eight million dollars, is now compara- 
tively poor. Through taxation, forced 
purchase of govenment bonds and re- 
duction in the purchasing power of the 
kronen, the value of her income has 
been reduced to such an extent that 
she can only spend the equivalent of 
five thousand kronen on a_ pre-war 
basis, i. e., she can just maintain her- 
self and perhaps keep one servant. 

I am told that a family can not pos- 
sibly exist there on less than one-half 
million kronen a year. 

How is it all going to end? 

Those who work and have property 
of international value may be able to 
subsist; but those who are lenders of 
capital as expressed in local currency 
or who have a claim on the state or 
municipalities on account of their local 
knowledge—clerks, professors, govern- 
ment officials (whether active or pen- 
sioned )— and are reimbursed in local 
currency have no means of existing. 
unless artificial means are used, a 
large part of the population must per- 
ish or emigrate. 
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The exchange position is merely an 
outward sign of the condition of the 
countries involved—that of overpopula- 
tion. Many schemes have been pro- 
posed to adjust the exchanges, but I 
fear that is the wrong way to go about 
the matter and would do as little good 
as if one were artificially to adjust the 
thermometer when taking the tempera- 
ture of a fever patient. On the con- 
trary, the exchanges are the counter- 
germs which the financial bodies of the 
countries produce for the purpose of 
recovery. To attempt to hold up the 
exchanges artificially, would in the long 
run be worse for the countries. We 
must leave such schemes until later, 
when the fundamental difficulties have 
been removed. Then the readjustment 
of exchanges should be comparatively 
easy. 

Meanwhile, trade under such circum- 
stances is by no means impossible. We 
have seen how for many years business 
has been carried on in the eastern and 
South American countries with unstable 
currencies. The important thing is that 
there should always be a reasonably 
close market at which such local cur- 
rency can be exchanged into some in- 
ternational currency which rests on a 
gold basis. 

Before the war the British pound 
sterling was the international currency, 
on the basis of which all deals were 
made. Now the American dollar would 
appear most suitable, so long as we re- 
sist the temptation of playing politics 
with it and are sufficiently liberal with 
dollar credits to ensure that any holder 
of easily marketable free capital— 
through his responsible banking con- 
nections—can obtain American dollar 
credits, and thus gold. if he so wishes. 

If such international currency is 
used, trade can continue, and the local 
paper exchange becomes a local affair 
with which it would be unwise to inter- 
fere from outside. 

It is unlikely that these Central Eu- 
ropean currencies will ever recover their 
gold value, and, to make home trade 
easier, a new currency will probably 
sooner or later be brought into exis- 
tence. The old paper currency would 





be exchangeable into such new cur- 
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rency at a ratio which would make it 
likely that the new currency at some 
future date could be brought on a gold 
basis and could thus temporarily form 
a medium between the present paper 
currency and the international cur- 
rency. 

So much for the exchanges, which 
best demonstrate to the outsider the 
conditions as they are in Europe—that 
is, a continent vastly overpopulated. 

Before the war the population and 
purchasing power of Europe were very 
large as compared with its natural re- 
sources. That was largely due to the 
fact that Europe had a considerable 
part of its accumulated capital invested 
in foreign, new countries, which all had 
to pay yearly tributes to their Euro- 
pean principals—either in the shape of 
dividends and profits or interest for 
services rendered. Instead of receiving 
such income, Europe may now have to 
pay out money, and as a result, the 
population is far too large. 

Whether or not we wipe out Europe’s 
war indebtedness to us, the people will 
of necessity have to perish, emigrate or 
lower their standard of life to such an 
extent that they can recover and effec- 
tively compete with us in the export 
field. 

As the soundest part of Europe 
stands in relation to us, so does Ger- 
many stand in relation to her con- 
querors. The so much feared German 
competition is a natural consequence of 
the indemnity imposed upon her. This 
indemnity is a modern form of slavery. 
If we have our estate well stocked with 
slaves, we can not expect at the same 
time to find much work there for our- 
selves. We can not have both. It is 
contended by many that some arrange- 
ment will have to be made in order to 
mitigate the unfortunate consequences 
of the indemnity question as it stands 
today. 

Before this question is definitely set- 
tled, it would be dangerous to commit 
ourselves to any long term engage- 
ments. However, whatever modifica- 
tions or extensions are made, it is clear 
that the entire German population must 
for a long time keep its standard of life 
below that of its conquerors. 
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Accordingly, extensive readjustments 
may be expected in Europe. We must 
hope that they will be made as peace- 
ably and with as little suffering as pos- 
sible. As I see it, in course of time we 
will have, at best, a Europe with a 
smaller population and therefore a much 
smaller purchasing power. The old 
purchasing and spending power, which 
should not entirely disappear so long 
as the fixed capital of the world is pre- 
served, has been to a great extent liber- 
ated and transferred to the new world. 
It may at first be utilized in other ways 
to further increase the productive 
power of the new world, but it will in 
the long run carry with it in its wake 
civilization, art and literature. It is 
once more the movement of civilization 
westwards—beginning in the new place, 
as it did in Athens, Rome, Genoa, etc.— 
with commercial prosperity. 

This leads us back to the 
States. 

We have fully realized of late that 
we can not continue as mere onlookers 
to all that is going on abroad. We were 
at first inclined to argue along the fol- 
lowing line: “Why invest abroad, where 
the yield is comparatively low and un- 
certain, so long as we can utilize the 
capital in developing our own country 
at substantially safer and better profit?” 
But now we see the folly of this argu- 
ment, because we can only produce at 
home to the extent that we can market 
our products. At present the home mar- 
ket can not absorb all we are capable 
of producing. There are, therefore, two 
courses possible—either to lower our 
standard of life considerably and be 
self-supporting and at the same time to 
open up to immigration, thus enlarging 
our home market. This we do not care 
to do, not wishing to see our country 
swamped by immigrants but rather 
leaving the normal development of the 
United States to our descendants. The 
other alternative and that which we 
must adopt is to invest our surplus 
funds abroad, partly in order to make 
them productive and partly in order to 
enable foreign markets to buy our 
products. 

When investing abroad, there are 
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three different policies which can be 
pursued. 

First, there is the policy of granting 
large loans to foreign governments, mu- 
nicipalil:cs or first class public utili- 
ties. This is the comparatively easy and 
safe way, in which the capital is fixed 
at a certain yield. This method was 
chiefly used by France before the war. 

Then, there is the more energetic 
way of working with one’s own capital 
abroad—at greater risk, it is true, but 
more advantageously too, if well han- 
dled. This was primarily the German 
method of making foreign investments. 

In both of the above cases the cap- 
ital is, to a great extent, fixed and can 
not be quickly withdrawn. 

Finally, there is the policy which 
England pre-eminently adopted, that of 
acting as international bankers—moving 
the produce and merchandise of the 
world—thus always keeping the capital 
so liquid that it can be quickly with- 
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drawn, if necessary, and giving the 
banker the call on and power over the 
free capital of the world. 

Our surplus of capital is so large 
that we can adopt all three methods. 
The issues in the bond markets of late 
show to what extent we have already 
commenced. We must, however, be 
careful not to go too far in permanently 
fixing our capital abroad. What shape 
the purchasing power of the world will 
take is still uncertain and this will con- 
tinue so as long as the reparation ques- 
tion is unsettled, and, in view of the 
further possible development at home, 
we must take care that we can with- 
draw sufficient capital from abroad as 
and when the time is ripe for additional 
expansion at home. 

It would, therefore, appear highly de- 
sirable to further develop our interna- 
tional banking business. True that this 
business is difficult and requires special 
study and that during recent years we 
have lost considerable thereby; but that 
does not mean that it is undesirable. 
The trouble has been that more often 
than not it has been handled by banks 
carrying inland deposits or by subsi- 
diaries of said banks, who had but little 
time to study conditions abroad and who 
in a crisis would, naturally, give first 
consideration to the domestic require- 
ments and thus withdraw from the for- 
eign field at a moment when credits 
could often have been further extended 
to advantage. 

We must endeavor to establish a num- 
ber of special institutions at home, hav- 
ing their own independent capital and 
brains and being well equipped for ac- 
ceptance business exclusively. Such in- 
stitutions, which are not responsible to 
inland depositors and which are fully 
cognizant of the risks they are taking, 
can well afford to enter the foreign 
field, not alone to the extent that New 
York bankers did two years ago, but 
even further. 

It was only reasonable that at first 
strict regulations as regards accep- 
tances on the part of member banks 
should be prescribed ; but, in considera- 
tion of the experience gained, it would 
be well if accepting houses, other than 
national banks and trust companies, 
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were given a much freer hand with a 
view of extending dollar acceptances 
further. If we want to see the dollar 
as the international currency of the 
world, we must look to it that respon- 
sible parties abroad under all circum- 
stances can obtain dollar acceptances 
against easily marketable free capital, 
whether same is in process of produc- 
tion, of shipment or in warehouse. It 
would also appear desirable to encour- 
age first class finance bills, particularly 
from countries whose currencies are well 
on the road to ultimate recovery. 

In conjunction with such local 
accepting institutions, it would be well 
to have independent banks, organized 
solely for the purpose of establishing 
branches abroad. Here again, inde- 
pendent capital and brains, not pri- 
marily responsible to inland depositors 
or banks, are essential. Such foreign 
banks, as the British Colonial, South 
American, Eastern and African Banks, 
would greatly strengthen the dollar ac- 
ceptance abroad, provided they resisted 
the temptation of beginners to compete 
with their own clients abroad. We all 
know that a local bank should not be- 
come a cotton merchant and compete 
with its clients. The same is true of 
a foreign branch bank; it should be the 
supporter and not the competitor of the 
strongest and best houses in its district. 

While the local discount market has 
developed satisfactorily, we have still 
materially to improve our machinery for 
the purpose of handling and pushing 
dollar acceptances abroad, and it is to 
be hoped that progress may be made 
in this direction so that we may further 
extend the dollar acceptance on a safe 
basis and in the right proportion to our 
large accumulation of gold. 

There is also to be considered the in- 
vestment of capital abroad as mer- 
chants, developing the foreign fields for 
our own account. Two years ago ev- 
erybody seemed enthusiastic about for- 
eign business, and now nobody seems 
to care to touch it. True that many 
entered into it without sufficient expe- 
rience; but others failed more as a re- 
sult of lack of assistance from their 
bankers than on account of bad manage- 
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ment. Many organizations—whether 
they have failed or are being liquidated 
—have something worth preserving. 

We can not afford to see the brains of 
our foreign trade forced into other call- 
ings. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
bankers will do their utmost to assist in 
reorganizing or amalgamating organiza- 
tions that have satisfactorily handled 
foreign business and in encouraging the 
introduction of fresh capital so that we 
may go ahead, profiting by the experi- 
ence gained during the past difficult 
years, and not see our sacrifices made 
to no purpose. 

Developments have shown that the 
principle, upon which some five years 
ago we set out to develop our foreign 
business—through the stock exchange, 
as bankers and as_ merchants, was 
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fundamentally sound. True that we had 
to gain our experience at a most diffi- 
cult time and that we made many mis- 
takes, being too keen to expand quickly 
and consequently overtrading; but we 
have now learned our lesson, and, al- 
though we suffered heavy losses, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, we 
have not fared much worse than our 
competitors, who have been in the game 
so much longer than we. There is, 
therefore, no need to feel discouraged; 
on the contrary, we are on the right 
track and we must, with energy but 
caution, prepare ourselves so as to be 
able to go ahead again as soon as con- 
ditions clear themselves. Then we shall 
see that with courage and persever- 
ance, on which we pride ourselves, we 
shall in the end be successful. 


co 


The Economic Situation of France* 


By the Hon. Maurice Casenave 


AM most appreciative of the oppor- 

| tunity which the Pennsylvania 

Bankers’ Association affords me 

of speaking on the economic situation 

of France. This situation is of world- 

wide interest; all nations are connected 

with each other as are connected 

liquid-containing vases, the contents of 
which are common to the others. 

At the present time the most impor- 
tant of all problems in France is recon- 
struction. This complicated problem 
embraces all economic, financial, and so- 
cial questions, and not the future devel- 
opment only but even the future exis- 
tence of the nation depends upon its 
solution. 

The direct losses suffered by France 
during the war are known; about 1,- 
400,000 of her young men were killed, 
and 700,000 permanently crippled, who 
have to be supported by the nation for 
their lifetime. Thus by their death and 


disablement an important economic fac- 
tor is eliminated, and the pensions 
which have to be paid to their families 
weigh down upon the French budget, 


and will continue to weigh down upon 
it, until certain cash payments on ac- 
count of reparations are paid into our 
national treasury. 

The material destructions suffered by 
France have been estimated, after care- 
ful study, at about $12,000,000,000 
gold, to which must be added the total 
of the pensions which have to be paid 
to the families of the dead or incapa- 
citated soldiers, and which have been 
capitalized at about $12,000,000,000 
also. 

The French debt has risen from $7,- 
000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000 of which 
more than $6,000,0000,000 are foreign 
debt due to the United States and Great 
Britain. 


STATUS OF FRENCH FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


Moreover, there are some losses to 
which references are seldom made, and 
which have increased the economic diffi- 
culties of France. Before the war 


* Address delivered before Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association in Philadelphia. 

















France was close to being the greatest 
lender to foreign nations. Foreign na- 
tions had acquired the habit of coming 
to France in order to issue loans for 
national expenses, public works, or even 
private industrial enterprises. The 
proverbial thrift of the French people 
has helped to construct railways in the 
United States, Italy, Argentina, Brazil. 
These loans were made at a rate of in- 
terest averaging under five per cent. 
French money was lent to the Imperial 
Russian Government to an amount ex- 
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ceeding $2,500,000,000, and to Russian 
railways and mining and industrial en- 
terprises to the extent of about $1,500,- 
000,000. These loans made to Russia 
have undoubtedly been of use to France, 
as they permitted the building of the 
former Russian army, whose opportune 
diversion on the eastern front helped us 
to win the battle of the Marne. But, 
at the present time they seem to be 
greatly endangered, and although they 
may be recuperated when principles of 
honesty prevail in Russia, they do not 
actually bring any income at a moment 
when any income would be most help- 
ful to France. 

In the Balkans France has invested 
money in a similar manner, in Rumania, 
Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey to 
an amount of over $1,000,000,000. 
These investments seem even more dan- 
gerously imperiled than the loans made 
to Russia, as these last-mentioned na- 
tions are comparatively poor. It seems 
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very doubtful that their pre-war in- 
debtedness can ever be collected, inas- 
much as some of these nations—Ru- 
mania, Serbia and Greece—have in- 
creased their debt to France during the 
war. The sums advanced by France to 
her Allies exceed 14,000,000,000 francs. 
As the franc during the war was always 
maintained near its par value, these 
sums exceed by about $500,000,000 the 
sums which were advanced to France at 
the same time by the United States. 


EXPENDITURES AND THE 1922 BUDGETS 


The thrift of France, which mani- 
fested itself by lending money for the 
development of the world, must now 
manifest itself to provide for the neces- 
sary expenditures, as allotted every year 
in the budget, to repair French losses 
and to create new riches, thereby to 
enable us to comply with our national 
obligations. 

France has to provide for expendi- 
tures of a different nature: 


1. Expenditures necessary for the up- 
keep of the Government, national 
debts, administration, public works, 
army, navy, etc. They are of a per- 
manent character and repeated every 
year. What we call in France the 
“ordinary budget” provides for them. 


. Expenditures to meet transitory nec- 
essities, which once paid for, will not 
be renewed: for example, expenses 
paid in the Near East or Morocco. 
These expenses are essentially tem- 
porary and form the “extraordinary 
budget.” 


These two budgets for 1922 total 
about 25,000,000,000 francs. After ev- 
ery possible compression these budgets 
are about 2,000,000,000 francs less than 
the corresponding budgets for 1921. 
With the exception of a deficit of about 
1,000,000,000 francs, which has to be 
covered by loan, both “ordinary” and 
“extraordinary” budgets are covered by 
taxes. 


DEFICIT NOT OUT OF PROPORTION 


Considering the general conditions of 
the world, this deficit of 1,000,000,000 
francs does not seem so exaggerated. 
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The United States is facing even a 
larger deficit. Before the war, the 
northern departments paid one-fifth of 
the total amount of the taxes paid by 
France. Three years only have elapsed 
since the cessation of hostilities, the 
population of these departments having 
not yet recuperated from the ruins 
caused by the Germans, cannot be 
taxed, at this time. Owing to the world 
crisis, the turnover tax, considered as 
the most just and most scientific of all 
taxes, is far from bringing in France, 
as in any other country, the expected 
returns. In this connection, I dare 
make the remark that the French peo- 
ple pay more taxes than is generally 
believed in this country. Calculations 
have been made by the financial organi- 
zation of the League of Nations of the 
taxation per capita in the principal 
countries of the world. This calcula- 
tion does not refer to income tax only, 
but includes the proceeds of all taxa- 
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tion, direct or indirect. According to 
this calculation, England is taxed 
twenty-six per cent., the United States 
eight per cent., France nineteen per 
cent. and Germany only twelve per 
cent. of the revenue per capita. In this 
country I have often heard just com- 
plaints made from a purely business 
point of view about the inconveniences 
of over-taxation. It seems to me that 
these inconveniences should be felt even 
more in France, who has suffered so much 
from the war, than in the United States, 
which is certainly in a much better 
financial position. 

In any case, considering the present 
conditions, one may rest assured that 
as soon as restoration of our devastated 
regions has been achieved and as soon 
as the general conditions of business in 
the world have been improved the 
French budget will be balanced by taxa- 
tion only. 

Especially more so, as some of the 
expenditures of the extraordinary bud- 
get are only temporary; for example, 
our expenses in the Near East, which 
are the consequences of a mandate pro- 
vided by the Treaty of Versailles. 

France, as a European nation with 
long tradition and located in the midst 
of all European difficulties, is not in a 
position to reject mandates. The only 
thing which she can do is to exercise 
these mandates so as to make them as 
inexpensive and as peaceful as possible. 
This she succeeded in doing in the Near 
East by the recent negotiations in 
Angora which, although being the ob- 
ject of criticism, nevertheless brought 
to the problem involved a solution less 
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expensive than the continuance of war. 

To sum up, I feel quite certain that, 
considering the difficulties confronting 
France, her “ordinary” and “‘extraordi- 
nary” budgets are in the best possible 
condition. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REPARATIONS 


There is a third kind of expense 
which is incurred for reconstruction 
and for the paying of pensions. These 
expenses have been incorporated under 
the name of “budget of expenses to be 
recuperated from Germany.” Properly 
speaking, these expenses are foreign to 
any budget. 

They constitute an account opened 
by the French Treasury to record the 
indemnities advanced by the French 
Government to the victims of the war, 
and which, in compliance with the Ver- 
sailles treaty, are to be paid by the 
Germans. As it would be too odious 
to impose taxation on the victims for 
the reparations of the wrong done by 
a destructor because of his reluctance to 
pay, these advances cannot be consid- 
ered as budgetary expense to be cov- 
ered by taxation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Ger- 
many did not pay for the wrong she has 
done, it was of absolute necessity to 
bring the families, the population, back 
to their homes; to rebuild the towns, 
churches and schools; to give the people 
means of existence ; to restore the fields; 
reconstruct the farms and manufactur- 
ing plants; to put the mines into opera- 
tion. This was of primary importance, 
as France was depending upon the 
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devastated regions for large quantities 
of wheat, sugar, coal and textiles. Un- 
til these regions brought returns, France 
was compelled to buy a corresponding 
amount of raw materials in foreign 
countries at an adverse rate of ex- 
change. 

Under these difficult conditions, while 
awaiting payments from Germany, the 
French Government began financing 
reparations out of the resources of 
France. Of course, if one considers 
that certain of the goods necessary for 
reparations have to be _ purchased 
abroad it is readily understood that the 
cost of reconstruction is weighing 
heavily upon France, as the exchange is 
now against the franc and as the pur- 
chasing power of money in general has 
been greatly deteriorated. 

In spite of the adverse conditions, a 
sound and provident reconstruction be- 
gan, the part most apt to produce 
riches receiving first attention and now 
ninety-five per cent. of the fields are cul- 
tivated, seventy-five per cent. of the 
manufacturing plants are in operation; 
everywhere one can see fields covered 
with crops and newly equipped facto- 
ries, surrounded by huts in which em- 
ployers and employees alike live in 
hardship. The spirit of the farmers, 
laborers, and of the public in general 
can be compared with the spirit of the 
pioneers, for they give no thought to 
the hardship of their daily life, having 
only one thought, the work to be done. 

Thus, since the armistice, about 50,- 
000,000,000 francs have been provided 
by the French Government for repara- 
tions and pensions. To cover these 
enormous sums—which, as I insisted 
above, should not be covered by taxation 
—the French Government appealed to 
the public by direct loans and by indi- 
rect loans floated by a bank — the 
“Crédit National” created especially 
for the purpose. Others were issued 
by corporations established with the ob- 
ject of using the organized credit of the 
devastated population themselves. 

At first the circulation of the “Ban- 
que de France” had been increased; but 
the Government, considering that this 
inflation was endangering public credit, 
put an end to the issue of such notes. 
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For the past two years, instead of 
printing notes in conformity with the 
German system, not only has inflation 
of the notes of the bank been complete- 
ly stopped in France, but circulation of 
outstanding notes has been reduced by 
more than 2,000,000,000 francs. 

With the view of providing for re- 
construction the Government had re- 
course to another process. It framed a 
means of mobilization of all the work- 
ing funds of all the responsibilities of 
France, by issuing treasury bills. ‘The 
Government has been reproached for 
having issued these treasury bills; how- 
ever, thanks to these treasury bills, the 
50,000,000,000 francs needed could be 
raised, and a large part of reconstruc- 
tion has been made in spite of the slow- 
ness with which Germany has made her 
payments. 

If one can judge a financial policy by 
its social results, one cannot help notic- 
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ing that in France there are less strikers 
than in some other countries, even in 
those less hurt by the war than we have 
been; in France, everyone goes to his 
work peacefully; recent statistics 
showed about 14,000 unemployed, this 
out of a population of 40,000,000. 


GERMANY MUST ULTIMATELY PAY 

I must lay stress upon the fact that 
payments made for reparations are only 
advances which ultimately must be met 
by Germany. Contrary to prevailing 
rumors, France from the beginning tried 
to organize a practical settlement of 
reparations with the Allies as well as 
with Germany; attempts in this direc- 
tion were made in December, 1920, and 
in January, 1921, but the attitude of 
the German cabinet, then presided over 
by Mr. Fahrenbach, was such that it 
did not permit the application of the 
elaborated scheme. Germany ceded 
only to an ultimatum which was served 
together with the menace of the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and of some eco- 
nomic sanctions. These sanctions were 
lifted at the first manifestation of good- 
will shown by the Germans, and the 
French minister of the liberated regions, 
Mr. Loucheur, signed an agreement in 
August last, at Wiesbaden, to provide 
for payment in goods. 


THE AGREEMENT FOR PAYMENT 
IN GOODS 


The terms of the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment lay down a modus vivendi where- 
by a committee, or possibly a cerpora- 
tion, will be established in France to 
represent all the French sufferers of 
war damages. This corporation will re- 
ceive orders from these sufferers for 
whatever materials they may require for 
reconstruction. These orders may be 
placed up to 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
per annum. ‘They will be handled by 
the French committee or corporation to 
a committee or corporation of Germans 
which will represent all the leading 
German manufacturers of all types of 
materials. The payment for these ma- 
terials in Germany will be made at the 
price of materials bought on the French 
internal market. 
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The German committee or corpora- 
tion opens a credit in Germany on be- 
half of the French committee or cor- 
poration of an amount of 7,000,000,000 
gold marks. This credit will be repaid 
in 1936. So as to permit rapid recon- 
struction with the goods to be purchased 
with this credit, these will have to be 
delivered up to the value of the full 
amount of the credit before May 1, 
1936. 

The German seller is paid by the 
German organization: the amount of 
each payment so made is placed to the 
credit of the German Government and 
is deducted from the German debt ac- 
cording to the maturities of the said 
debts. Interest at five per cent. will 
be paid to Germany because of the 
anticipated payments which she is to 
make. If in 1936, the date of the ma- 
turity of the said credit, the rights of 
France to indemnity have not reached 
the sum of 7,000,000,000 gold marks, 
Trance shall pay in cash the difference 
between the amount of the indemnity 
due her and the said sum of seven 
billions. 


FRANCE DOES NOT SEEK GERMANY’S 
RUIN 


One can see that this agreement has 
the great advantage of bringing the 
question of reparations from the finan- 
cial to the economic ground. It begins 
a collaboration with the living, working 
Germany; with the part of Germany 
which honestly wants to pay its debts. 
By that fact, it is the most momentous 
of all negotiations since the Versailles 
treaty. It proves that France does not 
seek to ruin Germany, as some people 
try to persuade the world, which they 
deem simple-minded enough to believe 
that a creditor is stupid enough to seek 
the ruin of his debtor. 

Because it seems to interfere with 
payments due to other Allies, the Wies- 
baden agreement has not yet been put 
into execution; but it seems to indicate 
a new spirit. It is undeniable that Eu- 
rope is beginning to reconstruct herself 
morally; this condition is necessary for 
her material reconstruction. A young 
nation like the American people is not 
always apt to understand the virtue of 
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time as a healer of moral wounds; this 
healing is beginning to take effect on the 
health of Europe. 


FRANCE DESIRES PEACE 


The fact which cannot be over empha- 
sized is that, at the present time, the 


only desire of France is for peace. 
Peace is the main factor of France’s 
financial and economical reconstruction ; 
armaments are one of our greatest ex- 
penses, and since the termination of the 
war our constant effort has been to re- 
duce them. This is the reason why 
France was the first to welcome, with 
the utmost sympathy, the proposal of 
a conference for the limitation of arma- 
ments when it was called by President 
Harding. 

But, in order to be fully effective, 
peace cannot be separated from security 
in the minds of the people of France. 
l’rance, as a nation, has a long past and 
a long history. Owing to her geo- 
graphical position, it took long and 
bloody wars to build and to preserve 


her national unity. In the last fifty 
years France has been invaded twice— 
in 1870 and in 1914. 

It is obvious that the mere thought 
that the horrors of those times could 
recur is sufficient to alarm the French 
people. Our history teaches us another 
lesson. In 1807, after the battle of 
Jena, Emperor Napoleon, then domi- 
nating Europe, and having all the po- 
tentates as his confederates, tried to 
annihilate the military power of Prus- 
sia. However, by the underhand and 
indefatigable work of her Government 
and people, Prussia succeeded in build- 
ing a _ militaristic organization so 
promptly that six years later she was 
in a position to send the strong army 
which decided the fate of the battle of 
Waterloo. 


FRANCE MUST HAVE PROOF OF FUTURE 
SECURITY 


To be certain that such a nation as 
Germany is no longer a menace to 
France one has to have proofs that she 
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is disarmed morally as well as mate- 
rially, and that she is ready to pay for 
the wrong which she has committed. In 
‘the laboring and most honest classes 
there seem to be signs of repentance. 
But anyone returning from Germany is 
impressed by the fact that the great 
magnates of industry and the former 
junker classes are filled with the spirit 
.of vengeance only. Can,;France run 
the risk of another attack? 

During the negotiations for peace, in 
order to protect ourselves against future 
invasions, some of our great generals 
who enjoyed the confidence of the 
French people whom they had saved, 
advised France to exact from Germany 
forever the frontier of the Rhine. More 
cold-blooded advice came from the 
allied nations. Their representatives 
promised the French people that their 
help would again be given in case of 
another attack. France believed in them 
and refused to heed the advice of her 
military chiefs. Circumstances, which 
it is useless to recall, proved that 
France had to rely solely upon her own 
army to protect a frontier which had 
proved inefficient in 1870. 

In spite of the fact that Germany in 
the last war was not invaded, as we 
were in 1870, and that three years have 


passed since the cessation of hostilities, | 


Germany is far from having paid us 
half of what we, in 1870, had paid to 
Germany in one year. In order to in- 
sure, by our own means, the protection 
of our frontier and to secure the ful- 
fillment of obligations which were laid 
upon us by virtue of the mandates, or 
which were imposed upon Germany in 
our favor, we need an army. This army 
which is sometimes made a subject to 
reproach us with, seemed very useful 
to all, for since the end of the war not 
long ago when Poland had been crushed 
and when Warsaw was menaced by the 
triumphant armies of bolshevism, what 
would have become of the world, at that 
time, if the army of France had not 
been ready? 

But, these times are past and we hope 
they will never be known again. The 
bolshevists themselves seem to have 
reached a more thorough understanding 
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of what nations owe each other. The 
military power of Germany has un- 
doubtedly been reduced and is, at the 
present time, somewhat controlled by 
interallied commissions; our army need 
neither be as large nor as important as 
it Was before the war. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE OF ARMY AND 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE 


By comparing the figures for 1922 
with those of 1914 one can readily see 
that the number of men under the 
French colors has been greatly reduced. 
To begin these reductions, we did not 
wait for the meeting of the conference 
for disarmament in Washington; they 
were anticipated in the projected bud- 
get for 1922, which was submitted to 
the French Chamber of Deputies at the 
beginning of 1921. Before the war, 
our troops, including those necessary 
to the defense of our colonies, figured 
947,000; according to the budget for 
1922 they are reduced to 643,000 men; 
prior to the war, every man was com- 
pelled to serve three years in the serv- 
ice—at the present time men are serving 
only about two years, and, ere long, the 
time will be reduced to eighteen months. 

If we compare the proportion of mili- 
tary expenses to the total expenses, we 
see even a larger reduction. In 1914, 
out of a total budget of 5,200,000,000 
francs, military expenses amounted to 
1,435,000,000, or twenty-seven per cent. 
In 1922, out of a total budget of 24,- 
500,000,000 francs, military expenses 
amounted to 3,700,000,000, or fourteen 
per cent. Of course, in these figures 
two factors must be considered; first, 
the reduced purchasing power of the 
franc and at the same time the increase 
in the cost of living; second, the in- 
crease of our debt, the interest of which 
is included in the budget. 

The above explanations are necessary 
to enable you to understand the posi- 
tion taken by France at the Washing- 
ton conference, as well as to show you 
that France, since the end of the war, 
succeeded in reducing her army by one- 
third. 
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No “DARK DESIGNS” IN NAVAL 
ARMAMENTS STAND 


As regards naval armaments, France 


has recently been reproached with some - 


kind of megalomania and of lavish di- 
lapidation of her finances. At the confer- 
ence in Washington she spoke of 350,- 
000 tons of capital ships, light cruisers 
and 90,000 tons of submarines. This 
provoked universal disapproval and 
even indignation; dark designs were sus- 
pected; public references were made 
pretending that certain Frenchmen in- 
tended to wage war against our ally, 
who yesterday fought with us for liber- 
ty and civilization. 

I am glad that such utterances were 
made openly; it furnishes an opportu- 
nity to clear ourselves of an infamous 
and stupid suspicion. It is not with the 
view of attacking anybody that we ask 
for such a fleet; it is for the very simple 
reason that a big country must be in 
a position to rely upon herself, to pro- 
tect her own coasts, and to assure com- 
munications with her overseas posses- 


sions. It is for the same reason that 
the United States and Great Britain, 
who were never suspected of being mili- 
taristic or megalomaniac, ask for a fleet 
of 500,090 tons each. 

Everyone knows that a fleet which 
shows on every sea the flag of a big 
nation is commercially a very important 
factor in time of peace and that it has 
a far-reaching effect, as advertisement, 
toward the development of maritime 
commerce. 


AREA OF FRENCH COLONIES 


The main reason why the demand of 
France caused such an emotion in the 
United States is because the man in the 
street in America ignores the fact that 
the total area of the French colonies 
slightly exceeds that of the United 
States, Alaska, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines combined. Some of our over- 
seas possessions, Algeria, Tunis, Moroc- 
co, only at a few hours distance, really 
form a part of continental France, others 
like Madagascar, an island as large as 
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the State of Texas; Indo-China, which 
covers an area equal to that of Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington states com- 
bined, are located at distances varying 
from 5,500 to 9,000 miles. The islands 
of Oceania, which number over one hun- 
dred and which were the object of the 
recent agreement regarding the Pacific, 
are located at the Antipodes of France. 

The total length of the coast of the 
colonies is 7,000 miles. The population 
figures 60,000,000 inhabitants. 

French possessions and colonies are 
very valuable. Their annual commerce 
was greatly developed during the war 
and now exceeds 10,000,000,000 francs 
a year. They produce large quantities 
of tropical products, cereals, foodstuffs, 
metallic ores, and raw materials of ev- 
ery description which otherwise France 
would have to buy in foreign markets at 
a rate of exchange very unfavorable to 
us. We expect our colonies, by pro- 
ducing new wealth for France, to play 
the same part in our reconstruction as 
did the western territories in the recon- 
struction of America after the Civil 
War. 

A large number of the inhabitants of 
the colonies are either good agricul- 
turists or dairy farmers; some have be- 
come excellent mechanics; they are 
grateful to us for the benefit of the 


civilization which they received from - 


us and for the security which they en- 
joy under French domination. 

During the war they helped us with 
men and money. Over 680,000 fought 
in the trenches, 238,000 worked in the 
rear of the army and 107,000 served as 
agricultural workers. We need an army 
to assure our communications in time of 
emergency with these important over- 
seas possessions. 


NAVAL REDUCTION BEGUN AT 
ARMISTICE 


Nevertheless, as soon as the armistice 
was signed, we began reducing our navy, 
with a view to curtailing our budgetary 
expenses. ‘The construction of five bat- 
tleships, amounting to 126,000 tons was 
stopped; thirteen old battleships total- 
ing 148,000 tons, were scrapped; we 
gave up the laying down of five replace- 
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ment units, amounting to 120,000 tons, 
and of the total program for 1912, 
amounting to 155,000 tons. Thus, the 
total of our abandonments amounted to 
544,000 tons long before the call of the 
United States to the conference had 
been sent forth. Our naval expenses 
before the war amounted to 461,000,000 
francs, or less than nine per cent. of our 
total budget; our naval expenses for 
1922 provided for 940,000,000 francs, 
or less than four per cent. of the total 
budget. 


FRANCE WILLING TO REDUCE NAVAL 
PROGRAM 


Moreover, in consideration of the con- 
cessions made by others, the French 
Government showed its willingness to 
sacrifice a large part of the program of 
ten capital ships, which had been pre- 
pared by our naval experts and the lay- 
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ing down of which had been postponed ; 
we have agreed to reduce our construc- 
tion, in this connection, to 175,000 tons 
as against 500,000 tons for the United 
States and England, 350,000 tons for 
Japan, and 175,000 for Italy. The light 
cruiser and submarine questions remain 
open. Having such reduced tonnage of 
capital ships, we must take other meas- 
ures to safeguard our communications 
with our overseas possessions. Such 
communications have to be made by con- 
voys, so we need light cruisers. The 
safety of the French coast proper and 
of the coasts of her colonies must be 
protected in some way; we need sub- 
marines to protect them. But, on the 
proposal of two eminent statesmen, 
Messrs. Elihu Root and Arthur Balfour, 
regulations for submarines have been 
adopted which forever prevent the ruth- 
less use of submarines in time of war. 

This is a candid explanatory state- 
ment of the situation of France. Lately 
it has been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion that I thought it would prove 
of some interest to yon to have it ex- 
plained from an economic as well as 
from a political point of view. I hope 
that you will admit that, under the most 
trying circumstances which were ever 
borne by a nation, France has followed 
a line of conduct in conformity with her 
past of courage and that the adopted 
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course will be fruitful, bringing, in the 
future, peace and prosperity to herself 
and to the world. 


Review of United States Foreign Trade in 1921 


FOREIGN trade figures of the United 

States in the calendar year 1921 
show an appalling reduction in their 
stated value of the merchandise enter- 
ing and leaving the country. In no 
single year in the history of our foreign 
trade, according to the T'rade Record of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
have the official figures shown such a 
percentage of reduction. The total for- 
cign trade of the country, imports and 
exports combined, stood at thirteen and 
one-half billion dollars in the calendar 
year 1920, the highest total ever 
rcached, and eleven months’ figures end- 


6 
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ing with November, 1921, justify the 
assertion that the total for the full year 
just ending will not exceed $7,000,000,- 
000, and will probably fall a little be- 
low that total as against thirteen and 
one-half billion dollars one year earlier. 

The reduction in the total values of 
the merchandise entering and leaving 
the country in 1921 will be about forty- 
eight per cent., in imports the reduc- 
tion will be approximately fifty-three 
per cent. and in exports, forty-five per 
cent. 

This fall off in the values of the for- 
eign trade in 1921, when compared with 
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1920, extends to every great group of 
articles, both in imports and exports. 
Raw manufacturing material imported 
shows a fall off of about fifty-three per 
cent. in total values; foodstuffs sixty- 
three per cent., and manufactures forty- 
three per cent., these figures being of 
course in very round terms, the smaller 
reduction in manufactures being due to 
the fact that importers are bringing in 
large quantities of manufactures in 
anticipation of a higher tariff. On the 
export side, manufacturing material 
shows a fall of forty-eight per cent., 
foodstuffs thirty-three per cent., and 
manufactures fifty-one per cent., these 
figures as to exports being also neces- 
sarily in very round terms. 
Considering the trade of the country 
with the grand divisions, imports from 
Europe show a fall of thirty-eight per 
cent., from North America fifty-four 
per cent., from South America sixty- 
four per cent., and from Asia and 
Oceania fifty-eight per cent. Exports 


2RG 


to Europe show a decline of forty-five 
per cent., to North America forty per 
cent., to South America fifty-six per 
cent., and to Asia and Oceania thirty- 
nine per cent. 


CAUSES OF DECLINE IN VALUE 


The general causes of this tremendous 
decline in the value of every group of 
articles imported or exported and also 
a reduction in the trade with every 
grand division of the world, lie pri- 
marily, says the bank’s statement, in 
the fact that the prices per unit of 
quantity are in most of the important 
articles less than half those of a year 
ago and that in many instances a given 
quantity of merchandise being now im- 
ported is valued at less than half that 
at the same date last year. Our biggest 
imports are of course, in manufacturing 
materials, india rubber, hides and skins, 
wool, raw silk, raw cotton, fibres, and 
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tin. The rubber imported in October, 
1921, entered at fourteen cents per 
pound against thirty-seven cents in the 
same month of last year; cattle hides 
at ten and one-half cents a pound 
against twenty-two cents; carding wool 
at fourteen cents a pound against forty 
cents a year ago; combing wool in Sep- 
tember, 1921, (no imports in October) 
at twenty-three cents per pound against 
sixty-six cents one year earlier; raw cot- 
ton in September sixteen and one-half 
cents against fifty-four and one-half 
cents in September of the preceding 
year; tin twenty-seven and one-half 
cents a pound against fifty-two cents a 
year earlier; Manila hemp $135 per 
ton against $310 one year earlier; the 
only important manufacturing material 
which has failed to show a big fall off 
being raw silk. In foodstuffs conditions 
are similar, the sugar imports of Octo- 
ber, 1921, averaging two and eight- 
tenths cents per pound against 13.9 
cents in October of the preceding year, 
while in other articles of food there is 
a material reduction but none as great 
as that of sugar, which by the way is 
the biggest single article of foodstuffs 
imported. 

The fall off in values of the principal 
articles exported is equally striking and 
an equally important factor in the 
causes of the decline, wheat exported in 
November going at $1.18 per bushel as 
against $2.60 in November of last year; 
corn in October at sixty cents per bush- 
el against $1.83 in the same month of 
the preceding year; cotton at twenty 
cents a pound against thirty cents one 
year earlier, and bacon at thirteen cents 
a pound against twenty-three cents a 
year earlier. 

Of course, adds the bank’s statement, 
these big reductions in the value per 
unit of quantity of the articles imported 
and exported, are not the only causes 
of the big fall off, for there are many 
actual reductions in quantities, and this 
is due to the decreased purchasing 
power of our own farmers and wage 
earners and also to the big reduction in 
the imports of the countries to which 
our exports are sent. 
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America’s Prosperity and Foreign Trade 


MERICA’S industrial progress is 
A inextricably linked with her 
foreign trade and it is impos- 
sible for the United States to achieve 
its pre-war prosperity by a revival of 
domestic business alone, says Henry A. 
E. Chandler, Ph.D., economist of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 

Doctor Chandler takes issue with 
those who believe that, since foreign 
trade represents not more than ten to 
fifteen per cent. of America’s total com- 
merce, the loss of a part of it would 
leave a sufficient percentage of the 
whole to insure reasonable prosperity. 
In the January number of the bank’s 
magazine, Commerce Monthly, he points 
out that economic investigation proves 
that “even during periods of depression, 
volume of national business, after al- 
lowing for price changes, seldom de- 
parts from normal by more than fifteen 
per cent., and often by smaller percent- 
ages; and a seemingly small reduction 
in the percentage of gross business may 
have great significance when _ trans- 
lated into terms of net profits and thus 
into final buying capacity. 

“In view of the decline in foreign 
buying capacity it. has been suggested 
that we may have to reduce our output 
to conform much more nearly to dom- 
estic demand and thus in the future pre- 
vert the accumulation of surpluses 
similar to those that have so recently 
demoralized some of our principa! mar- 
kets,” he continues. “Undoubtedly 
such a reduction can be effected in part 
and indeed, to some extent, has already 
been done, but as a practical movement 
upon a large scale it is beset with great 
difficulties. 

“If, for example, we lose only five 
per cent. of our total national business 
through the reduction in our foreign 
trade it does not mean that each in- 
dustry loses only five per cent. The 
relative importance of foreign trade 
varies widely as between different in- 
dustries. In some the proportion of for- 
eign to total trade is insignificant while 
in others it is as high as one-third or 
nearly one-half. It is possible, there- 


fore, that a reduction in foreign trade, 
amounting to no more than five per 
cent. of our total trade, may so effec- 
tively cripple some of our basic indus- 
tries as to wipe out all profits and even 
to bring heavy losses. 

“Our domestic trade will, of course, 
continue to be of much the larger im- 
portance in our economic life, and even 
if international economic affairs should 
remain in a highly unsettled condition 
we would, undoubtedly, make important 
substitutions and readjustments within 
our own territory that would contribute 
to the relief of our domestic business 
situation. Such readjustments are in 
part already under way. Indeed it is 
not at all clear that the uncertainty as 
to the international situation is an un- 
mixed evil. In forcing us to look more 
closely for possible readjustments at 
home, consequent efficiency may, in the 
end, bring us some lasting benefits. 

“On the other hand we must not over- 
look the fact that readjustments leading 
to increased efficiency may still leave in 
important cases a productive capacity 
in excess of domestic demands. Under 
these conditions individual producers 
cannot be expected to reduce their out- 
put simply because there exists an ex- 
cess in the aggregate, at least not until 
they have been convinced that they may 
not capture a larger proportion of the 
home trade than they have heretofore 
obtained. Those who are familiar with 
the history of the destructive competi- 
tion among railroads and _ industrial 
plants that led to the formation of the 
pools, the trusts and other forms of 
combinations between 1870 and 1900 
will not have difficulty in visualizing 
what would happen if individual pro- 
ducers should all start out to capture 
a larger share of a domestic trade that 
in the aggregate is insufficient for them 
all. 


AMENDMENT OF ANTI-TRUST ACTS 
MIGHT HELP 


“It is true that a radical amendment 
of our anti-trust acts might render pos- 
sible price-controlling agreements that 
would lessen the destructive effects of 
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competition. Such arrangements, how- 
ever, would still leave the problem of 
surplus products partly unsolved. 
Moreover, the problem of amending our 
present laws, with a view to maintaining 
a wholesome degree of competition and 
preventing unreasonable price fixing 
without imposing upon business men 
great uncertainty as to what could be 
legally done, is extraordinarily difficult. 
As a practical matter, therefore, unless 
we are to face the possibility of an in- 
dustrial competition of an intensity 
hitherto unknown—that indeed may dis- 
sipate part of our productive energy— 
we must recover in the foreign field 
sufficient trade to carry off the output 
of our surplus productive capacity. 

“It may appear the easiest way in 
our present dilemma to let international 
matters ‘take their natural course’ and 
to concentrate upon the home market. 

may be well doubted, however, that 
the final cost of such a course in money 





and energy will be less to the nation 
than a course that would call for our 
active co-operation in the international 
economic and financial reconstruction 
that is necessary to a recovery of the 
buying capacity of the rest of the world. 
In any event the policies of hermit na- 
tions do not lead into the path of prog- 
ress. Large industrial nations will 
continue to have political and, in some 
cases, even racial boundaries, but they 
can no longer have economic boundaries. 
Economic units and the forces that con- 
trol their actions are now world-wide. 
Moreover, the resumption of our pre- 
war prosperity and the continuance of 
our normal growth involve an ever-in- 
creasing dependence upon international 
conditions. The whole course of our 
future economic development, therefore, 
lies clearly in the direction of a larger 
co-operation in international economic 
activities.” 
289 
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Lloyds and National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Place de l’Opera, Paris, from an etching by Louis Orr 





Next Foreign Trade Convention to Meet in Philadelphia 


HE Ninth National Foreign Trade 

Convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council will be held in Phila- 
delphia on May 10, 11, 12, 1922, ac- 
cording to the announcement of O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the council. 

“The choice of Philadelphia as the 
convention city,” said Secretary Davis, 
“is in accord with the policy of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council to hold its 
convention each year in a different part 
of the United States. Previous meet- 
ings have been held in St. Louis, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Cleveland. 

“Philadelphia is peculiarly well fitted 
in every way for a foreign trade con- 
vention. Located in the heart of a great 
manufacturing territory, vitally con- 
cerned in foreign trade, actively en- 
gaged in developing new port facilities, 
and equipped to house the largest gath- 
erings, Philadelphia should make an 
ideal meeting place. 

“To judge from what some ‘calamity 
howlers’ say, it would appear as if our 
foreign trade were all shot to pieces,” 


said Secretary Davis. “I wonder how 
many people in this country realize that 
our exports for the last six months 
have been sixty-three per cent. greater 
in value than in 1913, and about fifteen 
per cent. greater in volume; and that in 
the six months ending September, 1921, 
we have exported commodities valued 
at $2,025,236,000 and have imported 
goods valued at $1,197,850,000. 

“The truth of the matter is, that the 
productive capacity of the United States 
has been so greatly increased during the 
war that our former ‘normal’ exports 
are not nearly great enough to enable 
our factories and farms to operate 
profitably at full capacity. It is cer- 
tain that our foreign trade, considerable 
as it is even at present, must be ex- 
panded if the United States is to enjoy 
real domestic prosperity; the National 
Foreign Trade Council believes that our 
foreign trade can and will be so ex- 
panded, even in the face of present diffi- 
culties, provided all elements of Ameri- 
can industry, agriculture, and finance 
will co-operate to that end.” 
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Great Britain 


CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


The month of November may be 
characterized, says the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, as a period 
of readjustment at the bottom of de- 
pression in British trade. As a conse- 
quence slight improvement may be 
noted in certain basic industries, as 
rather generally in coal mining and in 
certain aspects of the textile industries. 
Production of coal averaged 4,500,000 
tons per week, as compared with 4,- 
200,000 tons per week in October. 
Coal exports are also improving. This 
production of coal has been accom- 
plished by a labor force only seventy- 
five per cent. that of 1920. It is evi- 
dence that the average production per 
man has greatly increased. The heavy 
increase in the yardage export of cot- 
ton textiles indicates that the markets 
in China and India are being restored. 

Cost of living during November con- 
tinued to decline, falling from 110 per 


TRADE 


cent. increase over July, 1914, on No- 
vember 1 to 103 per cent. on December 
1. Total unemployment has increased, 
but the explanation is again offered that 
more names of unemployed are repre- 
sented on the live registers. The re- 
vision of the British exports credit 
scheme in October has already begun to 
serve as a check on unemployment, par- 
ticularly in the coal trade. The fall in 
the bank rate to five per cent. seems to 
indicate a period of easy money in the 
London market. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


With the reduction of the bank rate 
on November 3 there were consequent 
adjustments of other rates, which did 
much toward correcting the irregulari- 
ties of the money market. The effort to 
apply the principles of the Cunliffe 
Committee had resulted in a too rigid 
monetary policy. The present policy 
permits inflation to a certain extent, but 
is to be preferred as it promotes a 
healthier production and distribution of 
wealth, goods and service. Treasury 
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PROPOSED BANK OF ENGLAND ADDITION 


As a means to save the present historic building of the Bank of England, and at the same time afford 
needed enlargement through a skyscraper rising from within the present walls, an English architect, 
Prof. A. E. Richardson, of the University of London, has offered for public comment a sketch of a twenty- 
three story addition which he terms “‘a design more to illustrate a principle than of an actual building.” 





bills, determining the general level of 
money rates, sell now at less than three 
and three-quarters per cent., involving 
enormous savings to the taxpayer. 
Concerning the rise in exchange value 


of the pound, the London Times Trade 
Supplement for December 38 says: ““The 
aim of the Treasury to raise the dol- 
lar value of the British pound sterling 
in New York is sound enough in that 
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as we spend more in the United States 
than it spends with us a rising exchange 
will cheapen our imports from Amer- 
ica. But we doubt whether the raising 
of the gold value of the pound will be 
secured solely by reducing British 
wages and British prices. In the past 
year an enormous mass of gold has been 
sent to New York. This large addition 
to the supply of gold must inevitably be 
reflected in higher commodity prices in 
the United States. A rise in United 
States prices would be equivalent to a 
reduction in sterling prices, and this 
would help to raise the American ex- 
change.” 

Textile exports continue their up- 
ward gradient. The figures reported 
for November are the largest for any 
month since September, 1920. The to- 
tal for the last two months was over 
706,000,000 square yards, November’s 
share of these being nearly 264,000,000 
square yards. 


BOARD OF TRADE RETURNS 


The Board of Trade returns for Oc- 
tober afford additional support for the 
encouragement which the September 
figures engendered, says a current 
monthly review of Barclay’s Bank, 
Limited, of London. Exports were only 
about £3 million below the total in 
March last—the month before the coal 
stoppage—and, as imports show a sub- 
stantial decline, largely as a result of 
lower prices, the adverse balance of 
trade has been reduced from £18 mil- 
‘ion in March and £43 million in June 
to £12 million in October. The total 


adverse balance for the first ten months 
of 1921 is £244 million, compared with 
£335 million for the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

There is still considerable headway 
to be made before the pre-war standard 
of export trade is reinstated, and in the 
case of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof the percentage of the exports in 
1921 to the exports in 1913 is far from 
satisfactory. It is noteworthy that in 
these particular industries foreign com- 
petition is unusually keen, but the fact 
that within the last few months prog- 
ress has been made, suggests some bene- 
fit from the readjustments in production 
costs. 

Exports of coal in October registered 
very little change from the September 
volume, but the value at £4,851,452 was 
lower, owing to the decline in price, the 
average declared value of the coal ship- 
ped as cargo being 28s. 6d. per ton in 
October, 1921, and 30s. 6d. per ton in 
September, 1921, while in October, 
1920, the average was 86s. 2d. per ton. 

Another feature of the October fig- 
ures which calls for notice is the up- 
ward movement in re-exports, the total 
£10,385,614 being the highest recorded 
during the current year, and the fact 
that most of these re-exports are sent 
to the Continent affords some slight 
ground for hope that European pur- 
chasing power is improving. 

In the figures covering the direction 
of foreign trade, it is observed that ex- 
ports to Europe are still only slightly 
above the pre-war figures, notwithstand- 
ing the large increase in prices, but it 
is worthy of notice that, with the ex- 
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ception of Germany and Russia, most 
of the European countries are taking a 
larger percentage of Great Britain’s to- 
tal exports than they did in 1913. This 
fact, however, does not necessarily 
imply that the real cause of the trading 
depression is no longer to be found in 
Europe, because the interdependence of 
nations in the matter of foreign trade is 
very considerable, and the reason this 
country is not exporting in greater vol- 
ume to such countries as India, the 
Argentine, etc., is largely due to the 
fact that those countries are prevented 
from purchasing British manufactures 
because of their inability to dispose of 
their own raw materials in the normal 
European markets. 

PARTICULARS OF BRITISH EXPORTS TO 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES FOR THREE 
QUARTERS ENDED SEPTEMBER 

--In millions of pounds—, 
Exports (including 
re-exports) 
1913 1920 1921 
Russia ......... . 20% lly, ly, 
Finland ......... 5. fascia ciao 2, 


/4 
Sweden ....... 363, 8 


Norway —— VY, 271, 10%, 


Denmark .. — 28 7%, 
Germany ie . 4& 35Y, 291, 
Netherlands : . 15y 46, 261), 
Belgium / 55%, 203, 
France meaner 142 38, 
Switzerland . 83 12 4l/, 
Portugal a 3 9%, 3, 
Spain . . 6% 16 11%, 
Italy .. 11%, 353, 

Austria -l 4% 

Hungary . .J 

Greece. ....... . ly 10%, 
Rumania ..... 11, 4Y, 
Turkey, European... 1% 10 
Egypt icasiancscnleslenes \, 36 
ees 1 fo 32 
Japan. ............ . 12% 

U. S. of America... 433/, 

Cuba ......... aire 21 
NEE eiceeicicontnicis 10 
Argentine Republic.. 171, 

West Africa......... 5 

Union of S. Africa.. 18 

Brit. India & Ceylon 561, 
Australia .............. 281, 

New Zealand... . 8% 
Canada 203, 39 


4 


IMPORTS AND eo FOR TEN 


MON 
~—————_ Merce handise——_—_, 
=xports, 
(total) 
668,951,972 
1,316,165,552 
529,304,884 


Imports 
Ten months ended 
Oct., 1921 912,467,645 
Ten months ended 
Oct., 1920 1,650,812,939 
Ten months ended 
Oct., 1913. 629,476,245 
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EXCESS OF IMPORTS OVER EXPORTS 
October, 1913 ... 15,551,833 
October, 1920 . 21,202,024 
January, 1921 soemeristoons 14,339,570 
EET, TOUR on... 20,747,677 
March, V9QD cece 18,044,688 
April, 1921 21,604,257 
eee 35,988,054 
June, 1921 42,947,479 
July, 1921 28,223,219 
Ameen, 1981 ................... 27,236,954 
September, 1921 0... 23,276,285 
——, 2 ......................... 12,090,859 
COST OF LIVING 

The decline in retail prices, as meas- 
ured by the Ministry of Labor index 
number of the cost of living for a work- 
ing man and his family, continued dur- 
ing October, according to a_ recent 
monthly review of the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Limited. As 
compared with July, 1914, which is 
taken as equal to 100, the index num- 
bers of food and of all items entering 
into domestic expenditure were 200 and 
203 respectively on November 1 as 
against 210 for each group a month 
earlier. 

The reduction in the food index num- 
ber is accounted for by lower prices 
for meat, bacon, bread, flour, butter, 


WHOLESALE PRICES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING SINCE JANUARY, 1920 
JULY, 1914 = 100 


“Economist” 
Index 
number 


Ministry 
of Labor 
index numbers of 
-— of retail—, wholesale 
Food Allitems Prices 
July, 1914 .. . 100 100 100 
January, 1920 236 225 288.8 
February, 1920... 235 230 304.7 
March, 1920 ............ 233 230 320.1 
April, 1920 235 232 327.6 
ee 246 241 322.9 
July, 1920 258 252 307.8 
August, | 262 255 308.9 
September, 1920... 267 261 303.7 
October, 1920......... 270 264 299.9 
November, 1920.. 291 276 281.4 
December, 1920 282 269 258.6 


278 232.4 
263 220.3 
249 203.0 
238 199.9 
232 193.3 
218 192.6 
220 188.7 
226 188.2 
225 189.0 
210 193.1 
200 179.9 


265 
251 
241 
233 
228 
219 
219 
299 


— 


220 
210 
203 


January, 1921... 
February, 1921 
March, 1921.............. 
April, 1921... 
May, 1921... * 
SOE, BOR cnn 
July, 1 

August, 1921........... 
September, 1921... 
October, 1921 
November, 1921... 
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cheese, sugar, potatoes and margarine. 
Against these decreases there was a sea- 
sonal increase in the price of eggs. 

The general index number declined 
as a result of the price movements in 
food, in addition to which the cost of 
clothing, fuel, light and miscellaneous 
items was lower. 

The accompanying table, taking July, 
1914, as the basis, shows the course of 
the two indices of the Ministry of La- 
bor since January, 1920, together with 
the Economist index number of whole- 
sale prices of commodities. 


France 
THE GENERAL SITUATION 


France’s trade balance again shows a 
monthly surplus of imports. Returns 
for November, according to the New 
York Times, show the excess of inbound 
trade to have run beyond 500,000,000 
franes, raising the import surplus for 
the eleven months of 1921 to about 

100,000,000 francs. These results, 





it is true, compare with a seven hundred 
and eighty-nine million import ‘surplus 
in November, 1920, and with an eleven- 
month excess of 11,600,000,000 francs 
in 1920 and 21,500,000,000 in 1919. It 
is also true that excess of imports in the 
eleven first months of 1913 was larger 
than it has been this year. But on the 
other hand, the export surplus of nearly 
400,000,000 frances, which was achieved 
in the first half of 1921 has been much 
more than canceled. In financial cir- 
cles the German reparations question 
continues to hold attention. 

The British scheme consists in the 
proposal of forcing Germany to pay 
only 500,000,000 marks cash in addition 
to supplies in kind during the whole of 
1922. France and Belgium are more 
exacting; they also believe it necessary 
that the Allies should exercise efficient 
control over Germany’s finances, where- 
as England desires less severe super- 
vision. There is also divergence of 
views concerning the nature of the 
guarantees which are to be obtained 
from Germany. 
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The conference at Cannes will be 
called upon to settle all these questions. 
With regard to the further economic 
conference, which has already begun 
here through consultation between busi- 
ness men, it appears that this will 
embrace the proposed creation of an 
international consortium, chiefly for the 
purpose of improving transportation 
facilities and of providing capital for 
general utility undertakings in Russia 
and Central European countries. 

In order to make a reasonable fore- 
cast for the coming financial year and 
to see with at least some degree of 
clearness both the good and bad pros- 
pectives which it offers, it is necessary 
first of all to clear up the causes of 
difficulty and disappointment which sur- 
round the present situation. 


TROUBLE PRIMARILY ECONOMIC 


Contrary to the opinion prevalent in 
other countries, well-qualified French 
financiers are of opinion that the root 
of the trouble which shows itself, es- 
pecially in the unbalanced condition of 
the foreign exchanges, does not consist 
in immediate financial difficulties, but 
primarily in the economic upheaval 
throughout Europe resulting from the 
war. 

Even were all the war debts between 
the Governments to be wiped off the 
slate, the international balance would by 
no means be restored. Furthermore it 
must be added that all countries which 
became debtors during the war, and in 
particular, the Central European coun- 
tries, have piled up further coinmercial 
indebtedness in substantial sums since 
the signing of peace—though they no 
longer seem to be obtaining such credits. 
An international economic conference, 
then, could have useful results only if 
it ended in the granting of new credits 
to the debtor countries. 

Meantime, all Europe naturally looks 
to the United States, the only country 
in the world whose currency is sound, to 
judge in what measure America can 
help out Europe; but in any case, 1922 
promises to be another difficult vear, in 
which we may vet have to face other 
unusual effects from liquidation follow- 
ing the crisis. There may still be ahead 
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of us business failures, sudden variations 
in prices, and difficulties with regard to 
credit. But the judgment of French 
finance is that liquidation of this sort is 
an essential part in the process of re- 
gaining normal economic and financial 
conditions. 

The French budget for 1922 as pre- 
sented in its revised form by the 
Finance Commission and upon which 
the Chamber of Deputies has taken final 
action is as follows: 


Francs 
Ordinary expenditure ........21,753,000,000 
Extraordinary expenditure ... 3,200,000,000 


24,953,000,000 


Revenue from 
sources 


Exceptional revenue .......... 


ordinary 
19,778,000,000 
3,550,000,000 


23,328,000,000 
Remaining deficit: 1,625,000,000 francs. 


In an earlier draft of the budget, 
France’s estimated expenditure for 1922 
showed an excess of 2,500,000,000 
francs over estimated receipts. The 
French Finance Minister, M. Doumer, 
proposed to make up this deficit by 
increasing the existing tax rate on busi- 
ness turn over from one per cent. to 
two per cent. The Finance Commis- 
sion of the Chamber of Deputies, how- 
ever, did not agree to this proposal, 
and considered that a reduction must 
be made in the Finance Minister’s 
estimates of expenditure for 1922, so 
as to enable receipts to balance expendi- 
ture without having to resort to any 
further taxation. 

M. Doumer according to advices re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company, 
of New York, from its French Infor- 
mation Service, revised the estimates so 
that the budgetary deficit was reduced 
to 1,625,000,000 francs. Most of this 
modification, however, was achieved not 
so much by the reduction of contem- 
plated expenditure as by an increase in 
the estimated returns from existing 
taxation. 

M. Doumer’s final estimates showed 
cuts in proposed departmental expendi- 
ture amounting to 151,000,000 francs, 
of which 107,000,000 francs were taken 
off the army estimates, and 25,000,000 
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francs off the budget of the Ministry of 
Health. The Finance Minister also 
increased the estimated yield from in- 
come tax and other sources. By sup- 
pressing the existing right of income 
tax payers to deduct from their current 
year’s income the amount paid in income 
tax in the previous year, he expects to 
obtain an additional 200,000,000 francs 
revenue; a further 191,000,000 francs 
is expected from an increase in the duty 
on crude oil, a readjustment of customs 
duties, and the creation of a right of 
control over raw materials entering the 
country. A revised valuation of the 
probable yield from the tax on excess 
war profits netted a further 500,000,000 
francs. M. Doumer contemplated 
making up the remaining deficit of 
1,625,000,000 francs by an increase in 
the tax on business turnover from 1.1 
per cent. to 1.6 per cent. instead of 
doubling it as he had originally pro- 
posed. The Finance Commission, how- 
ever, persisted in its view that any 
increase in taxation at the present mo- 
ment would be undesirable. 


Italy 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


A manifest improvement is noticeable 
in the economic situation, according to 
Italian Ambassador to Washington, V. 
Rolande Ricci. It shows that that 
country is steadily progressing on the 
road to recovery. The favorable out- 
come of some of the staple crops is 
mainly responsible for it. 

There has been an increase both in 
the area and yield of those crops, show- 
ing that a greater number of hands have 
returned to work of an essentially pro- 
ductive character, such as the raising 
of food crops and of raw materials for 
the needs of manufacturers. Increases, 
compared with 1920, of nearly 1,300,000 
metric tons in wheat production, of 
131,700 in the production of corn and 
300,000 tons in sugar beets are among 
the most conspicuous gains shown in 
Italian agriculture. 

Crops supplying textile materials 
show either equal or better results than 
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in 1920. Hemp, with an output esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons, records a slight 
increase in comparison with the previous 
crop, and likewise silk cocoons from an 
output of 29,700,000 kilos in 1920 have 
increased their output in 1921 with a 
yield of 30,660,000 kilos. 

The difficult period which the world’s 
commerce is experiencing because of re- 
adjustment in all countries to after-war 
conditions is not the most favorable for 
the stimulation of international trade. 
During the first six months of the cur- 
rent calendar year there has been a 
slight and inconsequential loss both in 
total imports into and exports from 
Italy, the former showing a loss of 
nearly 542,000,000 lire on a total of 
about 13,500,000,000 lire, against about 
14,000,000,000 lire in the same period 
of 1920. 

Exports have likewise contracted to 
the extent of about 703,500,000 lire on a 
total of about 5,333,000,000 lire, against 
about 6,000,000,000 lire in 1920. Both 
these losses are, however, more apparent 
ihan real, being due rather to the 
prices of the commodities in the course 
of after-war deflation than to a contrac- 
tion in the volume of trade. This is 
evident from the fact that imports did 
not show any decrease during the first 
four months of the year and only with 
the beginning of summer, when the fall 
in prices was most noticeable, was the 
decrease recorded. Likewise exports 
have indicated such fluctuations as to 
appear due to the instability of ex- 
change and deflation in values. 

State finances, too, are showing a 
decided improvement. In_ fact, the 
deficit, which amounted to about 
12,000,000,000 lire in the last fiscal 
year, will be reduced to about 5,000,- 
000,000 during the current year and 
to 38,000,000.000 in the following. 
Efforts will be made to realize further 
economies in the national expenditures 
during the coming fiscal year, so that 
it is confidently expected the deficit 
will be reduced to a larger extent. 

In conclusion, the economic conditions 
of Italy, considering the difficult times 
all countries are unavoidably experienc- 
ing in the process of reconstruction, ap- 
pear more reassuring than is generally 
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thought of by people either not ac- 
quainted with the actual conditions pre- 
vailing in Italy or with the great 
constructive and recuperative qualities 
of the Italian people and the many 
latent resources of that country. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Savings deposits in Italy have shown 
a remarkable increase in the last seven 
years, according to a report made public 
by the Italian Minister of Commerce. 
The actual total amount is now esti- 
mated at 19,000,000,000 lire. Of special 
importance is the increase of savings 
deposits reported by the small popular 
banks and rural banks, as they evi- 
dently represent the little savings of 
working people. These savings have 
increased from the pre-war figure of 
1,300,000,000 lire (June, 1914) to 
4,100,000,000 lire on June 30 last. 

The Government institution known 
as the “Cassa Depositi Prestiti” has 
also shown a continually improving ac- 
tivity. During 1920 the funds available 
for loans in this institution were 
2,180,000,000 lire and the loans made 
by same to provinces, cities and other 
public corporations amounted to 1,000,- 
000,000 lire, which for the first eleven 
months of this year the loans made al- 
ready passed 1,250,000,000 lire, thus 
helping a great deal the completion of 
many public works and bringing relief 
to unemployment. 

The last statement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, based on quite con- 
servative estimates with regard to Gov- 
ernment revenues, which, however, 
have an increasing tendency, shows 
that the estimated deficit in the budget 
for the next fiscal year may be reduced 
to two billion lire, representing less 
than half of the deficit of the present 
fiscal year and only one-fifth of last 
vear’s deficit. 


Germany 


FINANCIAL AND ECONOMICAL 
CONDITIONS 


The present recovery of the Ger- 
man mark beginning the last day 
of November, after its long and 
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unparalleled decline, has caused a 
turmoil in German business and manu- 
facturing. The most recent comprehen- 
sive statement of present economic con- 
ditions in Germany is that contained 
in the cable message to the Department 
of Commerce in Washington from Com- 
mercial Attache Charles E. Herring in 
Berlin. The present survey is based 
almost entirely upon Attache Herring’s 
cable. 

The general overpurchasing during 
the period of collapse has begun to 
manifest itself. Increased speculation 
in stocks, which was fostered by loss 
of confidence in the currency at the 
time of the drop, has not been entirely 
obviated by the recovery of the mark, 
although every effort is being made to 
restrict it. The basic conditions in 
public finance remain unchanged, the 
note circulation still being on the in- 
crease with the resultant rise in the 
floating debt. 

Present conditions seem to indicate 
that the unprecedented drop in the 
mark beginning in September and con- 


tinuing through October and November 
was greatly influenced by psycho- 
logical factors and that the drop 
showed considerable discounting of fu- 
ture conditions. The present recovery 
is mainly due to the influence of per- 
sistent rumors of indemnity postpone- 
ments and general changes in indemnity 
payments, combined with the fact that 
heavy fall buying, especially of food- 
stuffs and certain raw materials for 
winter consumption, has fallen off. 


NEW ESTIMATES OF 1921-1922 


According to the third supplementary 
budget estimated for the current fiscal 
year the deficit will amount to 161,- 
500,000,000 paper marks, of which 
40.500,000,000 may be ascribed to the 
railway, post and telegraph deficit and 
120,000,000,000 to the reparation pay- 
ments due by April 30, 1922. This 
new estimate of the total deficit shows 
an increase, apart from reparation ob- 
ligations, of about 50,000,000,000 
marks. There still seems but little 
prospect of an immediate enactment of 
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the new tax bill, now before the Reich- 
stag, which provides for an increase of 
42,000,000,000 marks. The total yield 
of taxation for the next fiscal year is 
expected to be approximately 95,000,- 
000,000 marks. 

The public debt of Germany is given 
as slightly over 330,000,000,000 paper 
marks. The funded debt, approximately 
90,000,000,000 marks, shows a slight 
advance over the 85,800,000,000 marks 
stated last April. The interest paid 
by the Government on this funded debt 
amounts to an average of 414 per cent. 
A large amount of the debt is believed 
to be held abroad and only recently 
heavy purchases of Government bonds 
for forei::zn account have been noted. 
The float ng debt, of non-interest bear- 
ing treasury bills, which are, however, 
issued to banks at a discount of 4 or 5 
per cent., has been lately increased 
by 9,000,000,000 marks to the total 
sum of 242,000,000,000. On October 
10, 1921, it amounted to 212,000,- 
000,000. 

ATTEMPTED CONTROL OF EXPORT PRICES 

The constantly growing adverse trade 
balance and the fear of protective 
measures abroad has led the German 
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Government to attempt a new control 
of export prices in an endeavor to ap- 
proximate the world level. It will be 
increasingly necessary to sell a large 
proportion of the industrial output 
abroad, especially in the case of the 
textile, metallurgical, and other indus- 
tries largely dependent on foreign raw 
materials. An attempt is being made 
by the Foreign Trade Office, although 
without entire success, to compel the 
payments for German exports to be 
made in foreign currencies. 

Not alone the visible but also the 
invisible trade balance is adverse to 
Germany. The carrying charges of its 
foreign trade are still a heavy debit 
item and the surplus expenditures of 
foreigners in Germany is doubtless off- 
set by the heavy expenditures of Ger- 
mans abroad; German holdings in for- 
eign countries, however, tend to miti- 
gate the effect of the invisible adverse 
balance. 

According to present estimates the 
wheat crop will amount this year to 
2,700,000 metric tons, as against 2,- 
300,000 last year and 4,000,000 in 
1913; rye will amount to 6,600,000 tons, 
as compared to 5,000,000 last year and 
10,200,000 in 1913. Potatoes are ex- 
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peeted to amount to 26,800,000 tons, 
as against 28,000,000 last year. The 
sugar production for this year, 1,300,- 
000 tons, is a trifle higher than that of 
last year, 1,100,000 tons, although be- 
low the 1914 figure of 2,600,000 tons. 
The 1913 figures for the wheat, rye 
and sugar crops apply to the area now 
included in Germany plus Polish Up- 
per Silesia. 


OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT 
MARINE 


GROWTH 


The German merchant marine has 
had a phenomenal growth during the 
last few months at the present date 
totaling from 850,000 to 1,000,000 
tons; compared with the tonnage of 
July, 1921, an increase is shown of 
approximately 250,000 tons. German 
shipyards are at the present in the 
midst of great activity, the work being 
encouraged by governmental action in 
withholding the indemnities payable to 
German shipping interests for vessels 
delivered under the Peace Treaty un- 


less new ships are constructed to re- 


place those lost. In spite of the great 
increase of German shipping it is es- 
timated that 80 per cent. of the country’s 
foreign trade is being carried in foreign 
bottoms, the American share amounting 
to approximately 3 per cent. of the 
total. 

A shortage of rolling stock at the 
present time is seriously handicapping 
German industry and trade. The short- 
age of freight cars alone is estimated 
at about 90,000, which is nearly three 
times the number actually in use. On 
October 1, 1921, the number of avail- 
able freight cars was estimated at 32,- 
000, of which more than 40 per cent. 
were in need of repair. Freight rates 
were increased by 30 per cent. on No- 
vember 1, and again by 50 per cent. on 
December 1. In addition to this practi- 
cal doubling of freight rates in such 
a short period of time, a 30 per cent. 
increase of passenger rates was put 
into effect on December 1. The present 
unsettled state of German railroad af- 
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fairs has led to a sharp conflict between 
industrialists and labor unions over the 
continuation of Government operation 
of the roads; industrial interests are 
reported as having made the turning 
over of railroads to private ownership 
one of the conditions to their coming to 
the assistance of the Government in the 
payment of the impending reparation 
obligations. At the present moment, 
however, a compromise is under discus- 
sion. 


Austria 


INDUSTRY AND CURRENCY 
INFLATION 


A huge prospective deficit for the 
coming fiscal year, a steady increasing 
paper circulation and an enormous drop 
in the external value of the crown are 
the main features in Austria, says a 
recent cable to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington from Trade Com- 
missioner William F. Upson at Vienna. 

The industries are hampered by the 
lack of raw materials and coal, and a 
steady increase in cost of living is 
raising wages continually, making it 
impossible for Austrian industries to 
compete with those of other Central 
European countries, says the cable. 

The question of the Austrian budget 
deficit for the year 1921-1922 is a dif- 
ficult one for even the Austrians them- 
selves to solve. On account of the 
rapidly and unevenly decreasing value 
of the Austrian currency, a deficit fore- 
seen at a certain time is perhaps totally 
different when viewed two months hence. 
On November 8, when the budget figures 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922 were an- 
nounced by the Finance Minister, the 
deficit was given as practically 165,- 
000,000,000 crowns. This estimate is 
more than three times as large as that 
made in July, 1921, when it was thought 
that the expenditures for the present fis- 
cal vear would exceed receipts by 50 
billion crowns. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 


Although wages have continually 
risen thev have not kept pace with the 
cost of living. The average monthly 
wage for skilled workmen is now from 
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12,000 to 18,000 crowns and a further 
increase will, of course, be necessary 
with the discontinuance of food sub- 
sidies at the beginning of 1922. 

The cost of living has increased in 
Austria more than in any of the other 
Central European countries. The index 
number based on 100 in 1914 rose to 
1,788 in 1918 and to 5,570 in 1920. In 
1921 it steadily increased and the last 
available figure for June, 1921, was 
11,000. The official index figure pub- 
lished by the Austrian Statistical Bu- 
reau for 1921 based on 100 on January 
1, 1921, has increased to 578 on No- 
vember 18. 

Official unemployment figures give 
the number of idle workmen in Vienna 
on November 15, 1921, as 19,000, al- 
though actual unemployment is proba- 
bly much greater. On October 1, for 
instance, the actual unemployment was 
24,158, showing a slight decrease from 
the January, 1921, figure of 24,293, and 
a great decrease from the unemployment 
of May, 1919, which amounted to 132,- 
000. For purposes of comparison it 
may be stated that for the first six 
months of 1921 83 per cent. of idle 
workmen in all of Austria were to be 
found in Vienna. 


ACTIVITIES AND TRADE 
BALANCE 


INDUSTRIAL 


Coal shortage, high freight rates, the 
depreciation of the crown and German 
competition on the inland market is 
hampering the Austrian industries. 
Austria only produces about one-fifth 
of its necessary coal, and the worthless 
crown and the high freight rates has 
made importation almost impossible. 
The production of coal for the first eight 
months of 1921 has increased but little 
over 1920. The production in 1921 was 
2,200,000 tons and in 1920 2,100,000 
tons. The price of coal has increased 
considerably, even though the sale is 
under Government control. The price 
of controlled anthracite coal on April 
1, 1914, was 32.30 crowns per ton. On 
January 1, 1921, this coal was sold at 
4,139.40 crowns per ton and on October 
1 it reached 13,003 crowns per ton. The 
iron and steel industry is naturally 
also hampered on account of the coal 
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shortage. Some German coke has been 
imported and the Alpine Works have 
been producing 70 to 80 carloads daily, 
but since August this amount has de- 
creased. The paper industry is one of 
the few in Austria which today is work- 
ing almost at normal. At the present 
time there are 42 paper factories pro- 
ducing 187,000 tons of paper annually, 
and 74 wood pulp factories producing 
120,000 tons of cellulose and 150,000 
tons of pulp annually. The leather in- 
dustry has regained about 35 per cent. 
of its pre-war activity. The textile 
industry has recovered very little and 
only about 10 per cent. of its pre-war 
activity has been reached. Austria is 
not in a position to supply her own home 
demand for textiles. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of Austria shows 
an increase in both imports and ex- 
ports for the first half of 1921 over the 
same period of 1920: 

Imports—First half 1920, 2,066,000 
tons; first half 1921, 3,800,000 tons. 
Exports—First half 1920, 222,400 
tons; first half 1921, 700,000 tons. 


CROPS SHOW INCREASE 


The main crops in Austria show a 
considerable increase over the 1920 pro- 
duction, only potato stocks are low and 
importation of potatoes is necessary for 
the coming year. The following table 
shows the yield of chief grain crops in 
the last two years: 


Metric Quintals 


1920 1921 


1,476,000 2,108,000 
2,551,000 3,981,000 
956,000 1,435,000 


Holland 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


In a review of the events in the in- 
dustrial world during the last months, 
says the Import and Export Trader, a 
Dutch weekly of commerce and eco- 
nomics, the fact which claims atten- 
tion is the still considerable, and in 
some cases even increased, depression 
which a number of firms and various 
branches are feeling to its full extent. 
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Besides being ascribed to various fac- 
tors, such as economy in giving orders 
owing to diminished purchasing power, 
uncertain prices or decreased demands, 
due for instance to slackness in cus- 
tomers’ business, the slump is often put 
down to foreign competition, against 
which, in the circumstances at present 
prevailing, it is impossible to contend. 
The grave difficulties involved at the 
same time by the question of the rates 
of exchange are also insisted on, and 
employers complain bitterly of the ap- 
plication of the new labor act. There 
were, however, a few bright points, and 
the considerable improvement in vari- 
ous branches of the textile industry is 
to be ranked first in this respect. 

In order to meet foreign competition 
in view of the slump still prevailing, 
we see efforts still being continuously 
made to reduce the costs of production 
by lowering wages. Up to the present 
a general reduction of wages has, how- 
ever, only been carried through in a 
few industries, mining affording the 
most important example. The decision 
of the employers to reduce wages by 10 
per cent. to 15 per cent. in the engineer- 
ing trade has led to a strike which is 
still on. 

Business was still bad in the case of 
the earthenware industry in and around 
Maastricht owing to the continued com- 
petition with countries with a low rate 
of exchange. The glass industry as a 
whole presented a very gloomy picture 
with few bright spots. The situation of 
the bottle works is quite unsatisfactory, 
but in the manufacturing of bulbs for 
electric lamps there was some i:nprove- 
ment. The same can be said of the 
window glass works at Maassluis, where 
business is kept going, thanks to the 
extraordinary equipment. 

It is true that some improvement has 
occurred in the very unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the diamond industry so that 
unemployment figures dropped to a not 
inconsiderable extent, but at the end of 
September they were still extremely 
large. 

In spite of an increase in work in a 
few cases, and the not unsatisfactory 
business in a number of branches, the 
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chemical industry as a whole was in an 
anything but encouraging position, 

There has not been any very serious 
unemployment in the various branches 
of the leather industry, especially 
of the principal ones. Although com- 
plaints were made as regards tanneries, 
inter alia as to foreign competition and 
the adverse influence of the dry weather 
on the consumption of sole leather, a 
definite slump is only recorded in some 
cases. The boot and shoe industry has 
on the whole been working satisfac- 
torily, although complaints of German 
competition were made. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Tariff and labor difficulties are prov- 
ing effectual barriers to the normal re- 
covery of trade and industries, says 
a cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington from Commercial At- 
tache Cunningham at Madrid. Accord- 
ing to the cable, foreign trade continues 
to show an unfavorable balance, and the 
total volume of trade is decreasing. 
Higher import duties contemplated in 
the new tariff schedule will especially 
affect certain American exports. In- 
creased taxation for the purpose of 
meeting the larger budget estimates of 
the 1922 fiscal year is probable. 

The Spanish budget estimates for the 
coming fiscal year show an increase over 
those for the present year, and it is 
probable that the present Cortes (Con- 
gress) will enact new tax measures to 
meet the increase. 

The banking situation is somewhat 
unsettled due to the reaction of the re- 
cent project for reorganization of the 
Bank of Spain, which makes uncertain, 
pending final legislation, the future re- 
lations of the Bank of Spain with 
private and foreign banks, Exchange 
registered a slight improvement during 
the past month, having closed at 
$0.1386 to the peseta. Very little for- 
eign capital is being invested, hesitation 
being chiefly due to unfavorable laws 
and taxation. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IS DECLINING 


Both imports and exports are de- 
creasing. Imports during October to- 
taled 87,800,000 pesetas and exports 
82,900,000 pesetas, as compared with 
the September figures of 95,750,000 
pesetas for imports and 89,000,000 for 
exports. The trade balance is reported 
to have continued unfavorable for No- 
vember. Imports of cotton, British 
coal, fertilizer and food products have 
shown a notable increase, while tobacco 
imports have decreased. Exports of 
nuts, raisins and grapes have been fairly 
large. Increased seasonal exportation 
of horticultural and viticultural prod- 
ucts have caused a certain amount of 
activity in shipping. Stocks of bunker 
coal are above normal. 

Labor trouble in the iron mines and 
blast furnaces of northern Spain have 
caused a serious loss of foreign markets, 
and grave consequences are feared from 
the threatened dumping of British coal 
which cannot be absorbed under the 
present industrial conditions. The de- 
mand for machinery and automobiles is 
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dull owing to the overstocked condition 
of the markets and to the fact that 
there is a general inclination to await 
permanent tariff arrangements. 

Mr. Cunningham states that intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of Ameri- 
can exporters will be necessary to meet 
the higher rates contemplated in the 
new Spanish tariff. As the new rates 
will probably go into effect about Jan- 
uary 1, all outstanding orders should be 
on the high seas before that date. In- 
creased duties are proposed on a large 
number of American export products, 
including all kinds of petroleum, cine- 
matograph films, typewriters, electrical 
goods, food products, sugar and coffee. 
Reductions in the duties on automobiles 
and meat products are contemplated. 
England, France and Norway have 
threatened retaliatory increases in their 
duties on oranges, citrus fruits and 
wines. 

COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living is increasing, al- 
though lower prices for staples are 
predicted. Prices of olive oil, olives, 
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wines and fruits are generally lower 
than those prevailing a month ago, 
while prices of textiles and preserved 
and dried fruits have increased. Higher 
prices for wheat and flour will un- 
doubtedly result from the import pro- 
hibitions recently applied to those com- 
modities. 

Wage disputes are causing increasing 
unrest and strikes in the mines, metal- 
lurgical plants, railroads and paper 
mills. Railroads are congested owing 
to seasonal-shipments of grains, ferti- 
lizer and coal, and railway repairs and 
maintenance continue to be inadequate. 
The construction of subways in Madrid 
and Barcelona are the chief building 
activities at present. 


Roumania 


EXPORTS INCREASE 


During the period from January to 
October, 1921, Roumania exported more 
than twice as much as it exported dur- 
ing the same period of 1920, the ag- 
gregate amount of metric tons for 
exports of grain, oil and timber reach- 
ing 1,638,845, as against 790,552 during 
the same period of 10 months in 1920. 

The export of oil from Roumania has 
been steadily increasing. During the 
month of October 4,817 tank cars (73 
barrels to one Roumanian tank car) of 
petroleum and its derivatives were ex- 
ported. This is one-fourth of the entire 
amount exported during the preceding 
9 months of 1921, which totaled 18,550 
tank cars. 

Of this quantity England received 
618 tank cars? France, 722; Italy, 
1,620; Turkey, 520; Egypt, 580. The 
rest being taken by the countries bor- 
dering on Roumania. 

During the period from January to 
October, in 1921, 1,295,660 metric tons 
of grain were exported, as against 531,- 
278 for the same period in 1920. 

In 1921 for the period from January 
to October 86,675 metric tons of timber 
were exported, as against 45,085 for 
the same period in 1920. 
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Jugoslavia and Bulgaria 
THE CURRENCY SITUATION 


The Serbian dinar, which was worth 
about $.027 at the beginning of July, 
fell to a minimum of about $.011 early 
in November and has since risen to 
about $.016. The issue of paper money, 
which was taking place rapidly during 
the summer and early fall, has tempo- 
rarily been checked, but a permanent 
balancing of the budget must await fur- 
ther legislation. The Government has 
expressed a firm determination to reduce 
expenditures and increase taxation. An 
internal loan of 500 million dinars was 
subscribed to the extent of about three- 
fifths to the general public and the re- 
mainder will be taken by the local banks 
which underwrote it. Efforts are be- 
ing made to place a foreign loan of 
500 million francs, especially for re- 
pair and construction of railroads. 

The Bulgarian currency has_ been 
much more stable than that of the other 
Balkan States mentioned. The country 
is less dependent upon foreign trade 
than Roumania. There is a considerable 
degree of stagnation in industry and 
commerce, but-the agricultural situation 
is considered more satisfactory. 


Australia 
TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


Economic conditions continue to show 
a gradual improvement as a whole, so 
that now a general feeling of renewed 
confidence has been established, says 
Trade Commissioner Sanger at Mel- 
bourne in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. The statis- 
tics of foreign trade for each of the last 
few months have shown the value of ex- 
ports to be appreciably larger than the 
value of imports, and the resulting cred- 
its abroad have brought relief to the 
exchange situation, which was so un- 
favorable a few months ago. The sharp 
advance in the exchange rate during the 
first part of December, resulting in the 
rate of $4.15 on December 15, com- 
pared with $3.98 on November 15, has 
also been helpful, though the corre- 
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sponding increase in the London sterling 
rate deprives Australians of any ad- 
vantage from this factor in purchasing 
from England or in paying their obli- 
gations to that country, although it 
does tend to encourage purchases from 
the United States. 

The discount rate on first class com- 
mercial paper remains at 6 to 7 per 
cent. and the rate on overdrafts at 6% 
to 714 per cent. The demand for loans 
has been increasing, but the banks 
have been slow to extend accommoda- 
tions owing to a doubt as to whether 
the liquidation of stocks of merchandise 
and of prices had proceeded far enough 
to warrant such action. Furthermore, 
both checking and savings deposits in 
the banks have still been decreasing, 
but as this is to some extent a seasonal 
phenomenon, it is expected that these 
deposits will begin to increase after 
the beginning of the new year. 

Considerable liquidation has already 
been accomplished, for not only has 
there been a reduction of stocks of both 
xport and import commodities but there 


has been a reduction in the price levels 
of both as well, though many are of the 
opinion that the deflation must be car- 
ried somewhat further. During October 
the general price level declined very 
appreciably, the general wholesale 
price index being 1,561, compared with 
1,602 for the preceding month, and 
with 2,147 for October, 1920. This in- 
dicates the resumption of the decline, 
which was checked after reaching 1,589 
for July, 1921. These numbers are 
based upon the prices of July, 1914, 
equaling 1,000. The cost of living, 
based upon a more restricted list of 
commodities than covered by the above 
index number, also declined 3.1 per cent. 
during October. 


IMPORTS STATIONARY 


According to foreign trade statistics 
just made available, the value of Aus- 
tralian exports during October again 
recorded a gain over the preceding 
month, the value being £9,610,000, as 
against £9,080,000 during September. 
Imports during October, valued at £6,- 
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900,000, were only slightly larger than 
the £6,790,000 during September. For 
the four months ended Octobér 31 ex- 
ports have totaled £35,324,000 this 
year, compared with £38,424,000 last 
year, while imports for the same period 
totaled only £28,448,000 this year, 
against £56,843,000 last year. Thus 
for these four months there has been 
an excess of exports of £7,181,000 this 
year in place of an excess of imports of 
£18,419,000 last year. 

While import stocks are generally 
somewhat larger than they were last 
year at this time, nevertheless there 
are encouraging signs that buying is 
being resumed. 

The participation of the United States 
in Australia’s October trade was very 
unsatisfactory. Australia’s imports 
from and exports to the United States 
during October, however, were both dis- 
appointingly small, each being less than 
half the value recorded during the pre- 
ceding month, which were also low. 
October imports from America were 
valued at £749,000, against £1,560,000 
for September, and October exports to 
America were £151,000, against £372,- 
000 for September. 

The revised Australian tariff bill has 
been finally ratified. The bill, as origi- 
nally introduced in March, 1920, im- 
posed considerably increased duties on 
foreign products for the purpose of 
protecting the industries established in 
Australia during the war, and to en- 
courage others that seemed desirable for 
the Commonwealth. 

An innovation was the provision for 
an intermediate set of rates between 
the general rates and those granted to 
British goods, which would be extended 
to countries offering reciprocal conces- 
sions. The changes in the bill made 
during its discussion in Parliament were 
material and, in many cases, moderated 
the advances originally proposed. 


NOVEMBER BUSINESS LESS 


Bank clearings indicate decreased 
business activity during the four weeks 
ended December 5, for which period 
Melbourne Bank clearings amounted to 
only £43,000,000, as compared with 
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£55,000,000 for the preceding four 
weeks period, and with 454,000,000 for 
the corresponding weeks last year. 
Bank clearings in Sydney amounted to 
£51,000,000 between November 7 and 
December 5, compared with £55,000,000 
for the corresponding period last year 
and with £68,000,000 for the four weeks 
ended November 7, 1921. From Janu- 
ary 1 to December 5, 1921, Melbourne 
clearings totaled £564,000,000 and 
Sydney clearings £658,000,000, which 
are decreases of £114,000,000 in the case 
of Melbourne and £52,000,000 in the 
case of Sydney, from the clearings 
recorded during the corresponding 
period last year. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court has refused the demand of the 
labor unions for a reduction of the 
working week to a 44-hour basis. 
Strikes and labor unrest generally 
seem to be decreasing, but in the face 
of indications that unemployment is in- 
creasing 350 Italians have recently ar- 
rived to work on the Queensland sugar 
cane plantations. In view of the three 
year Government guarantee, made in 
March, 1920, of £30 6s. 8d. for all 
Queensland raw sugar, no doubt the 
planters will endeavor to make the 
next sugar cane crop a record one. 

Although there has been a reduction 
of from 10 to 25 per cent. in the freight 
rates to Europe the demand for cargo 
space continues dull. It is understood 
that the Government has decided to re- 
tain possession of its merchant marine. 


China 
FINANCIAL SITUATION 


The financial situation has improved 
somewhat from what it was a month 
ago, but while the Bank of China and 
the Bank of Communications have 
resumed payments the condition of 
these banks, of course, still remains 
weak, according to a cablegram to the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton from Commercial Attache Julean H. 
Arnold at Peking. Furthermore, the 
new stock and produce exchanges are 
involving investments of about $200,- 
000,000 Mex., which seriously affected 
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the financial situation, since this money 
is diverted from the trade channels. 
However, speculation is decreasing 
somewhat and both the bank discount 
rates and the native interest rate for 
call (chop) loans are lower and money 
is easier than a month ago, at which 
time the rates were abnormally high. 

The banks’ buying rate for $1 gold 
advanced from $1.79 Mex. on November 
15 to $1.83 Mex. on December 15, 
which compares with $1.92 Mex. a year 
ago. The telegraphic transfer rate on 
New York for the Shanghai tael is 
$0.71, compared with $0.74 a month 
ago. The Shanghai silver stock on De- 
cember 15 was equivalent to $58,000,000 
Mex., a gain of $2,000,000 Mex. over 
the stock on November 15, but consid- 
erably below the $72,000,000 Mex. on 
hand December 15, 1920. 


Cuba 
FEDERAL RESERVE NEEDED 


Need for the creation in Cuba of a 
Federal Reserve system or an auxiliary 


of the one operative in the 
States was stressed by James 
Speyer of Speyer and Co. upon his re- 
turn from Cuba recently. Mr. Speyer 
stated his belief that the country should 
practice economy in public affairs. He 
urged the adoption of a generous policy 
toward that island by the United States 
and expressed his confidence in Presi- 
dent Zayas. Admitting that the island 
at present is in a wave of financial de- 
pression, Mr. Speyer expressed the 
belief that a return to normal conditions 
was only a matter of time. Mr. Speyer 
said: 

“Cuba is passing through a period of 
financial and economic depression. The 
public treasury as well as many banks 
and mercantile concerns find it difficult 
to meet their obligations. This crisis 
is principally due to two causes. First, 
to the very great extravagance and 
wastefulness with which public affairs 
have been managed during the last few 
vears, before President Zayas took office. 
This seems to be one of the curious 
consequence of the war, which almost 
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every country has experienced to a cer- 
tain degree. Second, the effect of this 
improvidence is aggravated by the low 
price of sugar, the island’s principal 
product, following a period of extraor- 
dinarily high prices during the war, for 
which enormous speculation and gam- 
bling, not only by Cubans, is respon- 
sible. 
FAVORED ISLAND 


“Cuba always has been and still is an 
island much favored by fertile soil, 
splendid climate and topography and 
with abundant population. It is there- 
fore only a question of time when the 
little republic will return to its normal 
condition. ‘This will depend largely on 
proper economy in public affairs, as 
neither the gross nor the net revenues 
have been, or are, what they should be 
under proper management, But we must 
not forget that the Cubans have not 
yet been taught to save and have only 
had self-government for a little while. 
It takes more than one generation to 
create and maintain efficient self-gov- 
ernment, especially under the conditions 
prevailing there. 

“It is a remarkable fact that Cuba 
has no paper money, and no bank notes 
except our own and that she has not 
resorted to the printing presses and 
inflation to ease conditions. One thing 
the country needs is either an auxiliary 
of our Federal Reserve system or a 
Federal Reserve bank of its own similar 
to our system. If the latter should be 
established it must be very strictly safe- 
guarded and certainly supervised by 
men who are independent of political 
or local influences. 


ENTRANCE INTO WAR 


“Cuba entered the war against Ger- 
many at the same time that we did and 
received from our Government a credit 
of $15,000,000. Of this, I am told, it 
only took $10,000,000, and they have 
just repaid an instalment of $625,000, 
for interest and sinking fund, which I 
think is quite a unique thing in compari- 
son with our other foreign debtors. 

“It is very much to be desired that 
during this temporary crisis we pursue 
a consistently firm but generous policy 
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toward the Island Republic, not only in 
their interests but in our own, because 
Cuba is a very good customer for our 
manufactured goods. Furthermore, 
whatever policy we pursue toward Cuba 
will have far-reaching consequences in 
our political and business relations with 
all Central and South American coun- 
tries. I found President Zayas a man 
who seemed animated by the best in- 
tentions. He also seemed to realize that 
what his country needs most just now is 
not so much a large foreign loan, but 
that the remedies for the present ‘hard 
times’ rest largely with her Government 
and her citizens.” 
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International Banking Notes 


The total value of gold and silver im- 
ported at the port of New York last year 
was $606,087,531 as compared with a total 
of $365,566,568 the year before. The export 
of domestic gold and silver totaled $10,016,- 
800 as compared with $126,655,816 in 1920. 
The export of foreign gold and silver 
amounted to $11,261,441 as compared with 
$3,571,468 in 1920. 

The heaviest month of imported gold and 
silver was last August, when it totaled $83,- 
821,380. The heaviest month for exports 
was last January, when it totaled $1,703,545. 
Last month the exports only reached $116,- 
000 of domestic and $450,000 of foreign 
gold and silver. 
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Analyzing the composition of its enor- 
mously increased loans and discounts during 
the last year, the National Bank of Poland 
shows that private loans and discounts have 
played a very small part in the increase. 
Between the end of last July and the end 
of October private loans at the bank in- 
creased from 8,800,000,000 Polish marks to 
21,500,000,000, whereas advances to the Gov- 
ernment rose 140,600,000,000 to 198,500,000,- 
000. 

‘O) 

At the annual general meeting of the 
proprietors of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
on Wednesday, November 30, 1921, the 
statement of the bank’s condition at the 
end of the year ending October 8, 1921, 
showed that the net profits of the year, 
after providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £377,500 17 0. This 
sum has been distributed as follows: To 
the midsummer dividend, at the rate of 10 
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per cent. per annum, required £100,000, less 
income tax of £30,000, £70,000; to a simi- 
lar dividend at Christmas and a bonus of 
2 per cent., which together will require 
£140,000, less income tax of £42,000, 
£98,000; to amount written off expenditure 
on bank buildings and heritable property, 
£20,000; carried to pension reserve fund, 
£30,000; carried forward, £159,500 17. 


© 


The revenue bill sent to the French Sen- 
ate at the close of the year provides for an 
expenditure of 25,140,913,642 francs, and 
a revenue of 24,827,782,047, leaving an esti- 
mated deficit of 313,131,595. In the discus- 
sion of the bill, it was asserted that the 
estimated deficit might be expected to dis- 
appear owing to reduction in public ex- 
penditure following the anticipated reduc- 
tion of the number of minor public officials 
by 50,000. 

© 


Between the middle of the year and the 
end of October the reserve of silver and 
old held against the note circulation of the 
indian Government rose from 55.6 per cent. 
'o 58 per cent. Gold holdings had practi- 
lly not changed at all during this period, 


but silver holdings rose from 7,106 lakh of 
rupees to 7,996. 
© 


An interesting occurrence of recent date 
was the reported conclusion of an agreement 
with Russia by the German East European 
Credit Bank to buy 20,000,000 marks worth 
of German goods. Russia is to pay a com- 
paratively small sum in cash while the bank 
will finance the remainder against Russian 
bills running up to eighteen months. 

The provisional foreign trade report of 
Germany for October shows imports valued 
at 13,900,000,000 paper marks against ex- 
ports of 9,700,000,000. The resultant im- 
port excess of 4,200,000,000 compares with 
3,200,000,000 in September. 


@ 


The Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn of Moscow 
published at the end of October some fig- 
ures regarding gold and paper currency in 
Soviet Russia which purported to be of- 
ficial. The amount of gold rubles held by 
the State was 91,000,000. The issue of 
paper rubles, which was 1,630,000,000 when 
the war broke out, had reached 27,300,000,- 
000 at the end of 1917 and 61,300,000,000 at 
the end of 1918. The year 1919 brought the 
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total to 225,000,000,000, and at the end of 
1920 the outstanding amount was 1,168,600,- 
000,000. 

In October of this year, according to the 
same newspaper’s statement, prices in Mos- 
cow were 48,600 times higher than in 1914 
and in Russia at large were 52,800 times 
higher. The Bolshevist editor took the 
ground that because of the great fall in the 
value of paper money the present amount 
afloat in Russia is insufficient for the nor- 
mal trade requirements of the country. He 
estimated the country’s absolute needs for 
currency as 44,500,000,000,000, 


© 


New Capital Issues* 
dom by months. 


in the United King- 


(Compiled by the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank, Limited.) 
1920 
£42,446,210 
35,213,793 
69,355,644 


1921 
£22,468,915 
10,362,523 
25,518,471 
14,764,670 
17,187,148 
33,918,846 
$7,352,604 
$3,058,511 
+9,95 1,476 
$33,358,634 
18,500,630 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 28,152,110 
RS Gtnauaunncnee 33,021,283 
375,747,724 

8,463,094 


384,210,818 — 


British Government Loans 
for national purposes. 


> 
20,860,980 
Soe cece 27,559,699 


43,422,343 


196,442,428 


mos. 


* Excluding, 
raised directly 
+ Revised. 
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A record year in deposits is reported by 
the Christiania Sparebank, of Christiania, 
Norway, according to a cablegram received 
by the Irving National Bank of New York 
from A. E. Lindhjem, its correspondent in 
Scandinavia. The despatch says that the 
deposits of the Sparebank, which is the old- 
est and largest savings institution in Nor- 
way, have increased, in the year just closed, 
from 252,000,000 crowns to 308,000,000 
crowns, a growth of more than 22 per cent. 
The Sparebank has sixteen branches in 
Norway. 


© 


At the fifty-ninth ordinary meeting of the 
share-holders of the London and River 
Plate Bank, Limited, held on December 20, 
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1921, a dividend of six per cent. was de- 
clared. The report of the bank’s condition 
for the year ending September 30, 1921, 
showed that the balance available, after 
making ample allowance for bad and 
doubtful debts, income tax, and £106,782- 
8-6 rebate on bills not due, including 
£318,140-1-5 brought forward from last 
year, amounted to £722,324-10-9. The fol- 
lowing distribution has been made of this 
sum: 
£ 8s. d. 
To six per cent. dividend, subject 
to income tax, making with 
£122,400 Os. Od., the interim 
dividend paid in June last, a 
distribution of twelve per cent. 
for the year on the paid-up 
capital of the bank 122,400 t) 0 


To contingency reserve account.160,000 0 0 
To be carried forward 317,524 10 9 


The depreciation in the capital employed 
abroad is more than covered by the balance 
carried forward. 

A Branch has been opened in Antofagasta 
(Chile), and branches in Rivera (Uruguay) 
and Medellin (Colombia) will be opened 
shortly. 

© 


At the annual general meeting of the 
share-holders of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, of Edinburgh, Saturday, 
December 17, 1921, the statement of the 
bank’s condition for the year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1921, showed that the net profit 
for the year, after providing for rebate of 
discount and interest and for all bad and 
doubtful debts, amounted to £341,896-8-11; 
added to which the balance of profit from 
last year of £52,171-1-9, made a total of 
£394,067-10-8. This sum was distributed 
as follows: 


£ s. d. 
To payment of half-year dividend 
in July, on the ‘A’’ shares at 
the rate of 14 per cent. per 
annum, under deduction of in- 
come tax 
To payment on the “‘B” shares at 
the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum, under deduction of in- 
come tax 
To a dividend for the second half- 
year on the “A” shares at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum 
payable on January 3, under 
deduction of income 
To a dividend on the “B” 
at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum payable on January 3, 
under deduction of income tax.. 
To a bonus of one per cent. for 
the year on the “‘A”’ shares, also 
payable on January 3, under 
deduction of income tax 
To addition to the reserve fund, 
To ae retiring allowances 
25,000 
To “yonustion of the cost of the 
bank’s properties 
To be carried forward to next 
year’s account 57,§ 1 


All the investments of the bank are valued 
in the balance sheet at or under the prices 


ruling at October 31 last. 
The directors are gratified that the fav- 
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ourable results of the business of the year 
enable them to recommend payment of a 
bonus of 1 per cent. on the “A” shares, in 
addition to the dividend of 14 per cent. per 
annum, and to make the substantial addi- 
tion of £125,000 to the reserve fund. 


® 


At the annual general meeting of proprie- 
tors of the National Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, of Edinburgh, the statement of the 
bank’s condition showed that the net profit 
for the year ending November 1, 1921 
amounted to £285,457-13-3; added to which 
the balance of £64,203-2-11; brought for- 
ward from last year, makes a total of 
£349,660-16-2. ‘This amount has been dis- 
tributed as follows: 

To the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, £176,000, less income 
tax, £52,800 0 

the heritable property account 20,000 e 

the officers’ pension fund ... 25,000 ) 


the bank’s annuity fund .... ¥ 0 
the reserve fund ’ 0 


a... 16 

The dividend will be paid to the proprie- 
tors in equal parts on January 10 and July 
11 next. 

All depreciation in the value of the in- 
vestments held by the bank has been pro- 
vided for. 

The bank’s reserve fund is now £1,100,- 
000, exclusive of £123,200 set aside to meet 
the dividend now declared and £66,460, 16s. 
2d. carried forward. 


© 


Lloyds Bank, Limited announces that, 
after payment of salaries, pensions, staff 
bonuses and allowances, other charges and 
expenses, and the annual contribution to 
the provident and insurance fund, and mak- 
ing full provision for rebate, income tax, 
corporation profits tax, bad debts and con- 
tingencies, the available profit for the past 
year is £2,529,124. To this has to be added 
£543,864 brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, making a total of £3,072,988. 

Out of this total, an interim dividend of 
ls. 8d. per share, being at the rate of six- 
teen and two-thirds per cent per annum, 
and amounting, less income tax, to £838,422, 
was paid for the half-year ended the 30th 
June last; £200,000 has been applied in 
writing off the bank purchase account; 
£250,000 has been placed to the bank prem- 
ises account; £200,000 to income tax re- 
serve; £100,000 to the staff widows and 
orphans fund and £100,000 to the pensions 
fund. 

After making these appropriations, there 
is a balance of £1,384,566 remaining. A 
dividend at the same rate, amounting, less 
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income tax, to £838,422, will be paid for 
the past half-year, leaving about £546,144 
to be carried forward to the profit and loss 
account of the current year. 

The available profit for the previous year 
was £3,237,742, to which was added £505,- 
420 brought forward, making a total of 
£3,743,162. Out of this, £1,649,298 was 
paid in dividends (at the same rate), 
£250,000 was written off the bank premises 
account, £50,000 allocated to the widows 
and orphans fund, £1,250,000 placed to the 
special contingency account for writing 
down investments, and £543,864 carried 
forward. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
1921 1920 
£ £ 
2,529,124 3,237,742 
543,864 505,420 


3,743,162 
1,649,298 


Profit 
Brought forward 


Total available 

To dividend (sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent.) ... 

To bank purchase account 

To written off bank prem- 
ises 

To income tax reserve acct. 

To widows and orphans 
fund 

To pensions fund 

To special contingency ac- 
count for writing down 
investments 





3,072,988 


1,676,844 
200,000 


250,000 
200,000 


100,000 
100,000 


250,000 


50,000 


1,250,000 


546,144 543,864 


The Skandinaviska Kreditaktiebolaget, of 
Stockholm, Sweden, has reported a profit in 
1921 of 18,703,569 kronor, after writing off 
20,555,335 kronor in bad debts and invest- 
ments in shares, according to a cablegram 
received by the Irving National Bank, of 
New York, from A. E. Lindhjem, its repre- 
sentative in Scandinavia. The bank de- 
clared a dividend of 17.6 per cent. or 25 
kronor a share. The Skandinaviska Kre- 
ditaktiebolaget is one of the strongest banks 
in Scandinavia. It was established in 1863 
and operates 110 branches in Sweden. 


& 


Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration Re-elects Directors 


T the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation, held on Janu- 
ary 10, at 37 Wall street, New York, all 
directors were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. The board consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Howard E. Cole, Heman Dowd, John S. 
Drum, Richard R. Hunter, Alvin W. 
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GEORGE LeBLANC 


President The Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corporation 


When Mr. LeBlanc joined the Equitable seven 
years ago, the foreign department was but a 
minor division of four men. Today the foreign 
department has a staff of over 300. Its branches 
are operating in London, Paris and other for- 


eign centers, and its local representatives are 
located in some of the principal business cen- 
ters of the United States. 


Mr. LeBlanc was born in Montreal, Canada. 
He graduated from a local high school, and at 
the age of twenty was appointed cashier and 
acting agent of the Canadian, American and 
National Express Companies at Ottawa. 

Shortly after this, he accepted an attractive 
offer from the American Express Company. He 
quickly demonstrated his ability in the foreign 
accounting department of that organization, be- 
ing appointed assistant manager and later man- 
ager of the department. He acted in the latter 
capacity for two years. His success did not 
pass unnoticed in Wall street and many flat- 
tering offers came to him. The Equitable was 
finally successful in securing Mr. LeBlanc’s serv- 
ices, and in April, 1914, he became manager of 
the foreign depaitment. 

Two years later, on October 18, 1916, he was 
appointed a _ vice-president of the company. 
Upon the formation of Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation, during the early part of 1921, 
he was made president of that organization, 
which is a subsidiary of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


Krech, George L. Le Blanc, John D. 
McKee, Emery Olmstead, Enrico N. 
Stein and A. J. Waters. 

The Equitable Eastern Banking Cor- 
poration shows a strong position main- 
tained during the year 1921, the first 
year of its existence. The Corporation, 
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a subsidiary of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, was organized 
on January 1, 1921, with a capitaliza- 
tion of $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$500,000. 

The statement of condition at the 
close of business December 31, 1921, 
shows undivided profits of $248,287 
accumulated during the year in addition 
to $120,000 in dividends paid in 1921. 
The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of the corporation are $2,748,287 
and its total resources $5,291,568. 


au 


Believes Interest Will Be Re- 
vived in Foreign Trade 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice-president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
in addition to his other duties, has been 
placed in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment of that institution, it was an- 
nounced recently. Financial circles see 
in the announcement an indication that 
the First National Bank believes that 
foreign business will take a larger place 
in its affairs. 

Dr. Gephart believes there will be a 
marked revival of interest in foreign 
trade, notwithstanding some of the dis- 
couraging aspects of the situation at 
present. As shown in his recent studies 
of the Middle West and foreign trade, 
he is of the opinion that St. Louis and 
its tributary territory will, in due time, 
be very much interested in export and 
import trade, especially with many of 
the countries in Central and South 
America. Through the development of 
transportation to the South, and the 
prospective construction of improved 
trade routes through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, it is Dr. Gep- 
hart’s belief that this Mississippi Val- 
ley region will occupy a more important 
place in trade with the older centers of 
foreign marketing in Europe. 

Dr. Gephart took an important part 
in the London conference of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce last 
summer and is a member of several im- 
portant committees of that body. 




















Svenska Handelsbanken (Swedish Bank of Commerce), Stockholm, Sweden 


Svenska Handelsbanken Reaches Half 
Century Mark 


URING the fifty years that have 
D elapsed since the foundation of 
the Svenska Handelsbanken— 
(the Swedish Bank of Commerce), 
Stockholms Handelsbank under a some- 
what altered name and _ style—the 
course of its career shows a_note- 
worthy and varied development. This 
development coincides closely with the 
catensive reorganization in the social 
structure of Swedish life involved in the 
transition to modern industrial condi- 
tions and is not without a more general 
interest, for it is generally true that 
every important credit institution must 
closely reflect in its work the dominant 
features of the contemporary economic 
life of a country. In the case of the 
Stockholms Handelsbank — Svenska 
Handelsbanken this truth is especially 
iliustrated. 
Stockholms Handelsbank commenced 
is operations at the beginning of a new 
a in the economic life of Sweden. 
iring the quarter-century immediately 
preceding, old forms had been swept 
away by foreign influences and the con- 


sequent domestic changes, and new con- 
ditions had been created. 

On the first of July, 1871, Stock- 
holms Handelsbank, (Stockholm’s Bank 
of Commerce), opened its doors to the 
public, occupying rooms on the first 
floor of a market place in the old part 
of the city. The staff consisted of the 
managing director, eight assistants, two 
messengers, and a porter. 

During the following few years fre- 
quent extensions were made, so that 
eventually nearly the entire building 
was occupied by the bank, and by 1892 
three branch offices had been opened in 
various parts of Stockholm. 

The Handelsbank started with a paid 
up capital of one million kronor, as 
only half of the originally subscribed 
two million was called up in cash, while 
the other half was covered by the sub- 
scribers’ notes of hand. 

Within a short time of its founding 
the question arose whether the Handels- 
bank should limit its operations to those 
which could be performed from and 
within the capital, or whether it should 
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Main hall at the head office, Stockholm 


establish its own branch offices at suit- 
able points in the country. 

This question came to a head in 1874, 
during which year it was decided to 
open a branch office at Jénképing, the 
home of the Swedish match industry. 
The Jénképing branch was opened in 
November, 1874. 

Although this branch justified itself, 
the difficulties arising out of banking 
conditions in those days, and the gen- 
eral trade stagnation in the latter half 
of the seventies, led the board to re- 
frain from establishing any other 
branches. 

The Handelsbank received a favor- 
able start in times which were univer- 
sally good for business operations. The 
shareholders under these conditions re- 
ceived an excellent dividend. For the 
year 1872 a dividend of ten per cent. 
was paid on the paid-up capital, and 
for the year 1874 the dividend was as 
high as fifteen per cent. It was under 
such favorable circumstances that the 
share capital of the bank was doubled 
in June, 1873. 

With the fifteen per cent. dividend 


for the year 1873, the bank reached a 
high-water mark to which it did not 
return until thirty-three years later. 
Between these two points of time there 
are two very sharply defined phases in 
the history of the Handelsbank: first 
a period of retrogression up to the 
years 1893-94, and then, from that pe- 
riod on, steady and increasing progress. 

After two and a half years of rapid 
success, the Handelsbank underwent a 
period of severe strain, with one stroke 
of bad luck following closely upon an- 
other. In this respect the period from 
the beginning of 1874 up to, and in- 
cluding, the financial crisis of 1878, 
marks a phase by itself. By 1873 the 
total resources of the bank reached the 
sum of 15.58 million kronor, which 
dropped, in the three succeeding years, 
to 12.78 million kronor. 

The years 1874-1876 showed a very 
marked set-back, but with the year 1877 
began an upward movement, which, 
in spite of the prevailing economic de- 
pression for the first few years, never- 
theless continued right up to 1885. The 
new period of depression, which as 
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CARL FRISK 
Managing Director Svenska Handelsbanken 


Mr. Frisk was born in 1865. He completed 
his law studies at the University of Upsala, 
and financial studies at Paris and London 1887- 
90. He was a member of the board of directors 
and cashier, Stockholms Intecknings Garanti 
Aktiebolag, 1896-1900; a member of the board 


of directors, Stockholms Enskilda Bank, 1901- 
11; cashier, 1901-07; vice managing director, 
1907-11. He became vice managing director of 


the Handelsbank in 1911, and has been manag- 
ing director since 1912. 


early as 1883 first became noticeable, 
had in 1886 and 1887 a greater effect 
on the Handelsbank than on the banks 
in general, and the financial loss which 
the bank sustained in the latter year 
caused the confidence of the public to 
be shaken; nor was it restored until 
some years afterwards. 

In April, 1898, Louis Fraenckel, a 
prominent Stockholm private banker 
with his own firm, Louis Fraenckel and 
Company, was induced to become man- 
aging director of the Handelsbank, 
turning over his private banking inter- 
ests to the bank at the time of his ac- 
ceptance and election. 

In 1896 Fraenckel arranged through 
a syndicate for the formation of a new 
bank, with a share capital of five mil- 
lion kronor, to be known as the Aktiebo- 
laget Skanska Handelsbanken, and to 
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MAUR. PHILIPSON 
Vice-managing director Svenska Handelsbanken 


Mr. Phillipson was born in 1871. He studied 
banking in Dusseldorf, London and Paris and 
entered the Handelsbank in 1896. He became 
assistant managing director in 1900, a member 
of the board of directors in 1909 and has been 
vice managing director since 1912. 


be virtually controlled by the Stock- 
holms Handelsbank. The success of 
this operation, and the headway which 
the banking business was making were 
so marked that Fraenckel carried 
through a scheme for co-operation with 
institutions in Sundsvall and Gothen- 
burg along lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in the founding of the Skanska 
Handelsbanken. 

The share capital of the Stockholms 
Handelsbank remained unaltered at 
four million kronor from 1881 until the 
year 1897, at which time it was in- 
creased by a new issue. The total re- 
sources of the bank grew, between 1893 
and 1899 from 22.87 million kronor 
to 41.384 million kronor, an amount 
nearly double, and the bank absolutely 
needed an increased personnel and bet- 
ter accommodation. 
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Board room at the head office, Stockholm 


In view of this marked increase in 
capital, after the year 1893, and the 
need for increased banking facilities, 
the Handelsbank moved in 1896 to 
newly acquired premises at 8 Arsenals- 
gatan. Later on in the same year the 
bank opened a special trust department. 
It became evident, however, that the 
development of the Handelsbank was 
becoming so rapid that its administra- 
tive requirements could not be properly 
provided for unless a building especially 
adapted to its needs were acquired. In 
order to prepare for such an eventuality 
a sum of one hundred thousand kronor 
was set aside by the company meeting 
of 1899, and placed to the credit of a 
building fund. 

In 1893 the paid-up capital of 
the Handelsbank was increased to 
nine million kronor, and the re- 
serve fund to over seven million and 
a half. By the year 1906 the bank’s 
paid-up capital had grown to fourteen 
million kronor and the reserve fund to 
fifteen million kronor. In 1910 the 
paid-up capital was increased to twen- 
ty-one million kronor, and -the reserve 
fund to twenty-two million. 


The agreements which Stockholms 
Handelsbank had made with Goteborgs 
Handelsbank and Sundvalls Handel- 
bank were cancelled in 1903, and the 
corresponding agreement with Skanska 
Handelsbank was annulled in 1906. In 
1905 an agreement was made by Stock- 
holms Handelsbank with the banking 
firm of Julius Geber by which the lat- 
ter was to turn over its well-known busi- 
ness to the Handelsbank at the begin- 
ning of the following year. The bank 
thereby gained advantage of that firm’s 
foreign exchange organization which 
had been worked up to a high standard. 

From the beginning of 1907 the Han- 
delsbank was working, in respect of im- 
portant bond transactions, in regular 
co-operation with seven provincial 
banks. As a rule it was the Stockholms 
Handelsbank which carried through the 
transactions and shared with them in 
the combine. 

During the first few years of the 
twentieth century, which were alto- 
gether favorable, the Handelsbank was 
able to pay its shareholders increased 
dividends. At about this time a par- 
ticularly active part was taken by the 
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Managing directors’ reception room 


Handelsbank in negotiating a long suc- 
cession of important loans both in 
Sweden and in other northern coun- 
tries. 

The stability of Stockholms Handels- 


bank underwent a severe test when, 
during the first decade of the new cen- 
tury, the period of prosperity was sud- 
denly interrupted by a short but sharp 
financial crisis in the autumn of 1907, 
through which period the bank was able 
to pass without severe loss, thanks to 
the principles which Managing Director 
Fraenckel applied in his management 
of the bank. 

In 1911, after having managed the 
bank’s affairs during a period of more 
than eighteen years with rare ability 
and never failing interest and industry, 
Fraenckel, who felt that his powers 
were on the wane, prepared the way for 
his resignation by obtaining the services 
of at that time Vice-Managing Director 
Carl Frisk of Stockholms Enskilda 
Bank to succeed him as managing di- 
rector of Stockholms Handelsbank. 

The year 1910 marks the beginning 
of a period of bank concentration in 


Stockholm. This was a natural conse- 
quence not only of the growing impor- 
tance of the capital as the country’s 
foremost city in trade and industry, 
but also of the development of the 
Riksbank into a real central bank. The 
majority of the newly founded banks 
transferred their head offices to Stock- 
holm, while other banks established 
branch offices there, or else entered into 
close relationship with already existing 
Stockholm banks. 

The first of the great fusions by 
means of which the Handelsbank 
reached its present dimensions was that 
which took place with Bankaktiebolaget 
Norra Sverige (Bank of Northern 
Sweden), in 1914. This bank had its 
head office in Stockholm, and _pos- 
sessed a network of branch offices in the 
north, as well as a few farther south. 
Its resources at the beginning of 1914 
amounted to 25,875,000 kronor. 

With the coming of the world war 
the need for financial institutions amply 
provided with capital was more strong- 
ly felt than ever, and the increase in 
funds and working capital which the 
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Travelers’ letters of credit bureau at the head office at Stockholm 


Handelsbank obtained through its amal- 
gamation with Norra Sverige came at 
a particularly opportune moment. In 
order to take full advantage of the 
benetits derived from the amalgamation, 
the Handelsbank sought to complete its 
organization by establishing new branch 
offices at favorable points. 

The Handelsbank endeavored to 
gain as firm a footing as possible in the 
important industrial district of Norr- 
land. It became a rival of Akticbolaget 
Norrlandsbanken, and it was therefore 
merely following along lines consistent 
with the policy of development by pene- 
tration when, after an agreement had 
been reached between the two banks, 
Norrslandbanken was formally amal- 
gamated with the Handelsbank. 

With the year 1914 the Handelsbank 
entered upon a_ period of expan- 
sion, in which the total of resources 
reached a higher point than’ ever 
before. This new period began with 
the amalgamation with Bankaktie- 
bolaget Norra Sverige, after which fol- 
low the fusions with Aktiebolaget Norr- 
landsbanken in 1917 and with Bank- 


aktiebolaget Sédra Sverige in 1919. 
The importance of the Handelsbank 
continued to increase during the years 
of war not only in consequence of the 
amalgamations but also in the intervals, 
on account of steady internal develop- 
ment. From 1913 the Handelsbank’s 
total resources increased more than ten- 
fold, and out of the total resources of 
all banks combined the Handelsbank 
possessed in 1920 about one-fifth, or 
more exactly 19.57 per cent. The de- 
velopment during the war of the banks 
taken as a whole is illustrated by the 
fact that the total of resources in 1914 
have since increased 2.56 times. 

As early as 1911 the Handelsbank 
was able to look back on a rate of past 
progress which had for a long time been 
considerably more rapid than that of 
the banks as a whole. By 1920 the to- 
tal resources of all banks combined had 
increased about 29-fold, reckoning from 
1872, those of the Handelsbank had in- 
creased 137 times. 

The absolute expansion in the total 
deposits of the Handelsbank shows, 
both as regards the number of accounts 
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View of the old part of Stockholm, showing to the right of the street entrance in the center of the picture, 
the house where the Handelsbank opened business in 1871 and which it occupied 
for the first twenty-five years 


and the amounts deposited, an almost 
uninterrupted rise. The only interrup- 


tions in the ascent were caused by the 
period of economic depression which be- 
gan in 1885 and which two years later 


resulted in heavy losses, and by the 
severance of the Jénképing branch of- 
fice in 1895. As a result of the latter 
incident, there followed a substantial 
reduction in the number of accounts, al- 
though the decline in the total of the 
bank’s deposits was quite insignificant. 
The subsequent figures right up to 
1914 show a particularly steady and 
satisfactory development. 

The increase in deposit accounts 
offers interesting evidence of the new 
phase which the Handelsbank entered 
upon in 1914, After each amalgama- 
tion both the number of accounts and 
their total amounts went up by leaps 
and bounds, until by 1920 the Handels- 
bank’s deposits amounted to about one- 
fifth of those of all banks combined. 
On December 31 in the same year the 
figure for the Handelsbank’s deposits 
was slightly more than one million 
kronor (representing 571,000 accounts). 
In comparison it may be mentioned that 
the combined total of deposits of the two 
next largest banks at the same date 
amounted to 1,223,000 kronor (repre- 
senting 377,000 accounts). 

Deposits taken as a whole have come 


to play a very important part in our 
commercial banks. Since 1871 their 
significance has been such that, from 
comprising forty-two per cent. of the 
total of resources, they have swelled to 
sixty-eight per cent. 

The Handelsbank, after the amal- 
gamation of the last few years, attained 
an equilibrium in its deposits branch of 
business which harmonizes remarkably 
well with the average figures of all the 
Swedish banks combined. The total of 
deposits amounts to seventy per cent. of 
the total of resources in the case of the 
Handelsbank, and to sixty-eight in the 
case of all banks combined for 1920 
—the difference of one per cent. actu- 
ally being in the Handelsbank’s favor. 
Of the various kinds of accounts, funds 
placed on deposit and capital accounts 
hold a particularly favorable position, 
with relative figures higher by nearly 
two per cent. than those for all banks 
combined, while savings funds stand at 
almost exactly the same figure in the 
Handelsbank as in the average of all 
banks combined. 

During the first half of 1918 arrange- 
ments were made for opening branch 
offices in Malmé and Gothenburg. How- 
ever, it was a lengthy and uncertain 
process to gain a footing by establish- 
ing in these parts of the country new 
bank offices in competition with existing 
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Part of the staff lunch room at the head office 


The question therefore 
came to be considered of the advisabil- 
ity of amalgamating with one of the 
larger banks already carrying on its 
activities in the southern parts of the 


institutions. 


country. In November, 1918, the 
board recommended steps for amal- 
gamation between the Handelsbank and 
Bankaktiebolaget Sédra Sverige. 
Bankatiebolaget Sédra Sverige had 
been founded in 1902 as a continuation 
of Kristianstads Enskilda Bank (estab- 
lished since 1865). Later on various 
country banks had been absorbed into 
the company, notably Kalmar Enskilda 
Bank, Gottlands Enskilda Bank and 
Boras Enskilda Bank. Besides _ its 
head office in Helsingborg Sédra Sverige 
had branch offices throughout Skane, 
Blekinge, Smaland and Gottland, as 
well as in Stockholm and Gothenburg. 
Its capital stock at the end of 1918 
amounted to forty-five million kronor. 
On October 24, 1918, the agreement 
between the two directorates respecting 
the amalgamation was duly signed, and 
on August 4, 1919, 
obtained for the 


Royal sanction was 
amalgamation. 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE LAST DECADE 


In direct connection with this mer- 
ger arose the question of a change in the 
Handelsbank’s name. It was natural 
that serious scruples, both from a prac- 
tical and from a sentimental point of 
view, should be entertained against 
changing the name under which for 
forty-seven years Stockholms Handels- 
bank had now carried on its activities, 
and under which it had won, through 
successful work during the last quarter 
of a century, an assured reputation both 
outside and inside the borders of 
Sweden. It could not however be 
denied that a title which expressly de- 
noted the bank as a Stockholm institu- 
tion did not really answer its purpose 
any longer, as by now the bank’s field 
of operations might truly be said to em- 
brace the whole of Sweden. The 
board, therefore, made a_ proposal, 
afterwards adopted, to alter the bank’s 
title to “Aktiebolaget Svenska Handels- 
banken.” 

On November 13 the Handelsbank’s 
altered title was duly registered, on the 
seventeenth the union of the two banks 
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was carried out, and on the twenty- 
seventh of the same month the board of 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, 
now increased to twenty-eight perma- 
nent members, assembled for the first 
time. 

The bank’s own funds, which in 
1910 amounted to 45 million kronor, re- 
mained at that figure till 1913, were in- 
creased in 1914-16 to 66-67 million 
kronor, in 1917-18 to 141-142 mil- 
lion kronor, and, after the amalgamation 
effected in 1919, reached 180 million 
kronor. (In 1921 the figure stands at 
181 million kronor). The total re- 
sources, in which Svenska Handels- 
banken holds the leading position 
among the Swedish banks, were 140 
million kronor in 1910, and rose in 1911 
to 150 million kronor, (representing 
5.67 and 5.90 per cent. respectively out 
of the total resources of all the Swedish 
banks combined) ; in 1914 they were in- 
creased to 275 million kronor (9.43 per 
cent.), in 1917 to 666 million kronor 
(14.20 per cent.) and in 1919 to 1,415 
million kronor (or 19.39 per cent. of all 
the banks combined). The total re- 


823 


sources for the year 1920 were 1,466 
million kronor (19.57 per cent.) 


GROWTH OF SHARE CAPITAL, 
FUNDS AND PROFITS OF THE 
HANDELSBANK, 1871-1920 


Reserve fund 
Kronor 


Profits 
Kronor 


2,981 
266,231 
358,469 
329,894 
256,452 
512,320 
913,823 

1,534,285 
3,012,464 


Share capital 
p Kronor 


1,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
9,000,000 
21,000,000 
1915..... 30,150,000 34,150,000 6,258,527 
1920.... 80,708,600 96,002,764 27,359,949 


AVERAGE TOTAL OF RESOURCES 
1871-1920 

All banks 

Kronor 

212,634,800 
404,168,500 
464,411,800 
583,929,700 
636,816,500 
776,025,100 
1,319,160,800 
1,776,016,900 
2,478,407,500 
3,209,740,800 
7,494,262,300 


625,000 
1,050,000 
1,050,000 

450,000 

530,000 
4,000,000 
7,700,000 

22,165,163 


1890...... 
1895...... 
1900 
1905 
1910...... 


Handelsbank 
Kronor 


4,714,400 
12,663,200 
21,470,500 
30,427,800 
22,732,900 
25,914,900 
42,706,700 
74,460,400 

140,622,800 
313,362,500 
1,466,301,300 


Year 
1871 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1910 
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we than anything else, the codperation of relatively 
strong governments, such as those of Great Britain 


and the United States, is required in promoting peace 


and in reéstablishing trade and industry. 
codperation of these two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, there is little hope for political and social stability in 
the world of the twentieth century—‘America and the Bal- 
ance Sheet of Europe,” by John F. Bass and Harold G. 


Indeed, without the 
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Seventeen Story Office Building of the American Exchange National Bank, Dallas, Texas, on left 


N planning for the construction of a large bank and office 


building, like that illustrated above, the services of a bank 


architect of wide experience are essential. The many banks 
that have placed this important work in our hands are well 
satisfied with the result. 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 








A Modern Safe Deposit Vault 


HEN the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank planned to have 
its Produce Exchange branch 

in the newly constructed Cunard build- 
ing at 25 Broadway, New York, they 
planned also to have there one of the 
largest and most complete safe deposit 
vaults that modern science has provided 
for the protection of securities, docu- 
ments and other valuables. Private ele- 
vators from the lobby of the bank afford 
quick and easy access to the vaults. 
These vaults are operated by the 
Mechanics and Metals Safe Deposit 
Company and are beneath the banking 
rooms of the Produce Exchange branch, 
being a part of the Cunard building and 
yet entirely separate and independent 
of the building itself. Two stories be- 
low the street level on solid bedrock is 
the immense steel and concrete room, 52 
feet long, 43 feet wide and two stories 
high. The walls and ceiling are from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six inches thick, 
and include a three-inch built-up steel 


lining, which alone weighs over 400 tons. 
The large circular door is thirty 
inches thick, with a newly devised bolt- 


ing system. Twenty-four great bolts 
radiating from the center, secure the 
door, and are controlled by two intricate 
combination locks and a four movement 
time lock. The door is constructed of 
alternate layers of three different met- 
als: chrome steel for resistance to the 
burglar’s drill; open hearth steel plates 
(similar in composition to those on 
battleships), to resist explosives; and a 
special non-fusible metal, which resists 
the action of the oxycetylene torch. 

Two other entrance doors, together 
with two ventilating doors, all of the 
same thickness and construction as the 
main door, are electrically connected so 
that they are closed and locked in se- 
quence, after the warning sound of the 
gong. 


PRIVATE DEPOSIT BOXES AND VAULTS 


The upper floor of the vault is in part 
devoted to private safe deposit boxes, 
4,273 in all. They are of varying sizes 
to accommodate the needs of the public. 
The coupon rooms are reached directly 


through the rear of the vault. The 
fifty-four rooms accommodate either in- 
dividuals or several persons. Each 
room is comfortably furnished, well- 
lighted and supplied with call buttons. 

Adjoining the boxes and on the same 
level, within a private enclosure, are 
sixteen larger safes, for private use. 
The lower floor of the vault contains 
twelve private vaults for the use of large 
corporations, each having a_ special 
coupon room within the main vault. 

The floors of the vault are of marble 
and the walls of polished steel plates. 
A special emergency light burns at all 
times, and direct telephone connection 
from within the vault is always avail- 
able whether the vault is closed or not. 
The ventilation system of the building 
extends into the vault through a small 
opening on each floor, from which the 
fresh air is carried and distributed 
through ventilating registers. 

The manager of the safe deposit 
vaults is E. G. Palmer. The vaults 
were designed and constructed by the 
York Safe and Lock Company, York, 
Pa., who have offices in important cities 
throughout the country. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE BRANCH 


The Produce Exchange branch of the 
bank was formerly the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Bank, and has been 
serving the Bowling Green section of 
New York for thirty-eight years. As a 
part of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank the branch now brings to 
its former patrons the services of an 
institution with a history reaching back 
more than a century. The branch was 
moved to its quarters in the Cunard 
building when that building was com- 
pleted because of the need of increased 
floor space. The most modern mechani- 
cal facilities were installed, and all the 
departments arranged for the conven- 
ience of the customers. 

The capital of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank is $10,000,000. 
According to the December 31, 1921, 
statement, the total resources are, 
$221,171,824.93, surplus, $10,000,000 
and undivided profits, $6,522,990.46. 
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Entrance to the vaults, the door of which is thirty inches thick and has a newly devised bolting system 


Main entrance to the private vaults 
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A SECTION IN THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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The floor is of marble with the design in black and white 
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The aisles between the tiers of safe deposit boxes are exceptionally wide and well lighted. 
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Rear entrance to the private vault 





Partial view of a section of private vaults 
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PRIVATE VAULTS FOR THE USE OF INDIVIDUALS AND CORPORATIONS 


A special compartment for the use of individuals and corporations, with individual private entrance 
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Emergency door in safe deposit vault, Mechanics and Metals Safe Denosit Company 





The Citizens Trust Building of 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


T is estimated that at least 15,000 
people inspected the new banking 
room of the Citizens Trust Com- 

pany, Terre Haute, Ind., and the new 
twelve-storied home which the bank oc- 
cupied for business November 21, 1921. 
The structure which is the tallest 
building in the city is of an unusual 
design providing a banking room thirty- 
six feet along the front and ninety-five 
feet deep while the upper ten stories 
are constructed in the form of a tower 
which rises flush with the front of the 
lower stories and extends fifty-four feet 
back. The building is of limestone up 
to the second floor and of dark red face 
brick with architectural terra cotta 
trim for the upper stories. 

An interesting feature in connection 
with the erection of this building is that 
it establishes, it is understood, a record 
for such a performance in the building 
field, Hoggson Brothers, the bank 


building specialists of New York and 


Chicago, having designed the new struc- 
ture; demolished the old buildings; 
erected, equipped, decorated and fur- 
nished the twelve-story building in nine 
and one-half months. This progress 
enabled the bank to move into its new 
quarters long before it had expected to. 

The entire main floor with a rear 
mezzanine and part of the basement is 
devoted to banking quarters. The high 
arched entrance-way opens on to an at- 
tractive lobby which affords an entrance 
to the public space of the banking room 
and also to the high speed elevators 
which serve the office section. The pub- 
lie space of the banking room is equip- 
ped with a marble floor and Tavernelle 
Fleuri marble wainscoting and counter- 
screen. On the right of the public space 
and separated from it by a low marble 
rail, is the handsomely furnished offi- 
cers’ space with a private consultation 
and bookkeeping department. On the 
opposite side is a ladies’ department 
with a writing and retiring room and 
separate teller’s wicket for the con- 
venience of the women patrons. 

The completion of this building 
marks the fulfillment of one of the vis- 


ions of the Citizens Trust Company 
which originated while the firm was 
known as the American-German Trust 
Company, one of the smaller and more 
unostentatious firms of the sort in the 
Terre Haute of some time ago. Since 
1913 the Citizens Trust Company has 
increased the original capital of $50,- 
000 which was attended by no surplus 
to total assets of approximately $2,- 
300,000, a growth which has not been 
equalled in so short a period of time 
in the history of Terre Haute. O. L. 
Kelso, the first president, assumed con- 
trol as chief executive of the young 
American-German Trust Company in 
1907. Among the early directors were: 
L. R. Whitney, A. J. Steen, W. E. 
Steen, C. H. Edwards and F. R. Hale, 
all of whom are directors of the institu- 
tion at this time. Frank C. White, 
who is now secretary has held that po- 
sition continuously since the bank was 
incorporated. The change in the presi- 
dency of the corporation occurred Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, when D. Russ Wood, now 
president succeeded O. L. Kelso. Due 
to Mr. Wood’s ability and spirit of 
progressiveness the bank launched at 
once upon a period of growth which has 
culminated at this time in their re- 
moval to the handsome new home. 
With the constant growth of the 
bank and increase of patronage need 
was felt for a new home several years 
ago. At that time the directors first 
began consideration of building, but 
definite plans were delayed until the 
conclusion of the war. . In February, 
1921, active work was started on the 
present structure and was brought to 
a successful conclusion last November. 
The officers and directors are: 


D. Russ Wood, president; L. R. 
Whitney, vice-president; Frank C. 
White, secretary; Charles C. Newlin 
and Raymond A. Moench, assistant sec- 
retaries; directors; Paul Kuhn, A. J. 
Steen, W. E. Steen, I. W. Richardson, 
C. J. Herber, Simon Levi, S. M. Cow- 
gill, C. H. Edwards, F. R. Hale and 
L. E. Waterman, L. R. Whitney, 
D-Russ Wood. 
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CITIZENS TRUST BUILDING, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


The building is of limestone to the second floor and the upper stories are of dark 
red terra cotta trim 
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Main banking room from the entrance 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vaults, Citizens Trust Company 





Head office, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 


The Bank of Scotland 


est institution among the eight 
large banks in Scotland, and 
dates from 1695, when the Scots Par- 
liament passed an “Act for erecting a 


7 3 Bank of Scotland is the old- 


Publick Bank.” Prior to that time, the 
banking business of the country, such 
as it was, had been in the hands of the 
goldsmiths and certain merchants who 
dealt in bills of exchange; but when it 
is remembered that the population of 
Scotland at the close of the seventeenth 
century was under a million—consider- 
ably less than the present population of 
Glasgow—and that its natural re- 
sources were undeveloped, the banking 
needs of the community were on a very 
restricted scale. It is probably to 
John Holland a merchant of standing 
in the city of London that the idea of 
founding a bank was mainly due, and 
on the suggestion of several patriotic 
Scots resident in the South he drew up 
its constitution. Mr. Holland was cer- 
tainly the first Governor of the Bank, 
and it was undoubtedly under his direc- 
tion that the bank was judiciously 
planted in a soil congenial to its growth 
and development. 


Edinburgh was the center of Scot- 
tish banking for many years subsequent 
to 1695, and more than a generation 
passed before the Bank of Scotland en- 
countered any rival of the joint stock 
order. . Glasgow had no banks prior to 
1750, her modest needs being supplied 
by her “Virginia dons” and merchant 
bill-brokers. While Edinburgh granted 
facilities on more or less arbitrary con- 
ditions. A branch system had been at- 
tempted from Edinburgh as early as 
1696, but it was not until a century 
later that the branch system proper 
came into vogue, and became the nucleus 
of the still-expanding provincial activ- 
ity. 

THE BANK’S LOCATION 


The original headquarters of the 
Bank of Scotland were situated in Par- 
liament Close, a somewhat unsavory ad- 
junct to the historic High Street of 
Edinburgh, but at that time the center 
of the professional and business life of 
the city where, under the shadow of St. 
Giles, the burghers plied their callings 
and the lawyers settled the disputes of 
the litigious. In February, 1700, the 
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Treasurer Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 


W. G. LEGGAT 


Manager Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 
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A. J. ROSE 
Secretary Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh 


bank had the misfortune to be burnt out 
of its premises, and operations were 
transferred to a close on the south side 
of the Lawnmarket whose name still 
bears witness to its banking traditions. 
A century later, on the extension of the 
city northwards the directors purchased 
an area on the newly-constructed 
“Mound”, and in 1806 the bank re- 
moved from its somewhat restricted 
quarters in the Lawnmarket to the 
handsome edifice built for its accommo- 
dation to the design of the then famous 
architect Richard Crichton. In 1868 
the building was extended and recon- 
structed and effectively redecorated un- 
der the supervision of David Bryce, 
R. S. A., and now forms one of the 
most imposing buildings in the city, 
while the amenities of its ground pre- 
serve the green sward as a pleasing ad- 
junct to the pile. Few visitors to Edin- 
burgh are probably aware of the fact 
that the masonry beneath the surface is 
practically as great as that above, the 
building resting on massive arches 
which have their foundations nearly at 
















































JOHN WHITELAW JOHNSTON 
Manager Bank of Scotland, London 


the level of the North British Railway 
which occupies the valley between the 
Mound and Princes street. The vaults 
contain not a few interesting relics of 
a historic past including the old flint- 
lock guns and the treasure chest of the 
Darien Company. The bank has a 
northerly exposure, and from its upper 
windows looking over the city towards 
the Port of Leith and the shipping on 
the Forth the prospect on a clear day 
stretches from Ben Ledi in distant 
Perthshire to the Bass Rock standing 
sentinel where the Firth merges in the 
North Sea, and embraces a magnificent 
panorama which includes the hills of 
Stirling, Fife and Kinross over a radius 
of many miles. The main entrance of 
the bank faces to the south. The fac- 
ade measures 175 feet, while the height 
of the building from the entrance in 
Bank street to the summit of the dome 
is 112 feet. 


COURSE OF THE BANK’S HISTORY 


The two centuries and a quarter dur- 
ing which the bank has held an honored 
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DAVID DUNCAN 
Assistant Manager Bank of Scotland, London 


place among the leading financial houses 
of the United Kingdom have been 
marked by great historic and social 
changes, and during the last eighty 
years it has played an important part 
in the rise and growth of industrial 
Scotland. The tragedy of Glencoe and 
the disasters of Darien formed the 
somber background of its cradle. The 
years around 1715 and 1745 witnessed 
successive upheavals to restore the dis- 
credited dynasty of the Stuarts with all 
the accompanying unrest and bitterness 
and bloodshed. When the nineteenth 
century opened, the star of Napoleon 
was in the ascendant. Fears of inva- 
sion darkened the horizon, and later 
decades witnessed the exit of many 
younger competitors in the banking 
field culminating in the disastrous cata- 
clysm of the City of Glasgow Bank 
which had its ignominious downfall in 
1878. 


ABSORPTIONS OF OTHER BANKS 


Through all these strange vicissitudes 
of fortune the old bank has held its 
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Entrance hall of the head office, Edinburgh 


Interior of the Bank of Scotland, London 
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Glasgow chief office, 2 St. Vincent Place 


own, and as already remarked, has 
taken a large share in the industrial de- 
velopment of a progressive community, 
prudently extending its connections and 
sphere of action as occasion offered, and 
still maintaining a sturdy independence 
notwithstanding the lures of affiliation 
spread in Scotland as elsewhere. The 
senior bank has of course throughout its 
history played its part in the amalga- 
mation process, and in the course of 
half a century two absorptions have 
been concluded, both purely Scottish in 
their character. The Central Bank, 
purchased in 1868, with its headquar- 
ters in Perth, gave the Bank of Scot- 
land an enhanced prestige in the cen- 
tral counties, while the absorption of 
the Caledonian Bank in 1907 increased 
deposits by over a million and a quarter 
sterling and added something like 
thirty-four branches to its jurisdiction. 
Although represented all over Scotland 
from the Solway in the south to the 
Orkney Islands in the north the Bank 
of Scotland is, by reason of these par- 
ticular fusions, specially strong in both 


Old mantelpiece, dated 1633, in the board room of 
the Bank of Scotland, London 
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the center and the North of Scotland, 
while an extensive network of branches 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow and the 
surrounding districts maintains its busi- 
ness in the more populous areas engaged 
in manufactures and places more par- 
ticularly identified with coal, iron, steel, 
shipbuilding and other industries. 


CAPITAL AND CONSTITUTION 


The original capital of the bank was 
£1,200,000 (Scots), equivalent to 
£100,000 sterling. On this amount two- 
thirds were subscribed in Scotland and 
one-third in London. In 1774 the cap- 
ital had increased to £200,000 sterling 
and subsequent Acts of Parliament ex- 
tended the authorized capital to £4,- 
500,000 sterling, the figure at which it 
stands today. The latest issue of cap- 
ital was made on the occasion of the 
amalgamation with the Caledonian Bank 
in 1907, and the paid-up capital is now 
£1,325,000. In 1920 an important Act 


of Parliament received the royal as- 
sent and amended and codified the ex- 
isting constitution of the bank besides 





Telling room of the chief office, Glasgow 


more fully defining its powers. As a 
result of this latest enactment the bank 
is now in a position to undertake busi- 
ness on the widest possible lines, and 
to place the fullest facilities, home and 
foreign, at the disposal of its clientele. 
The London office of the bank was 
established in 1867, and occupies very 
handsome premises at No. 30 Bishops- 
gate, E. C., in the very heart of the 
metropolis. Besides its principal offices 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow and London, the 
bank operates at 182 branches and sub- 
agencies, and details taken from its 
latest balance sheet show the following 
figures: 
Authorized capital ..... £4,500,000 
Paid-up capital and reserve 1,875,000 
Deposits and credit balances 37,000,000 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK 

The Earl of Stair, who held the posi- 
tion of governor of the bank for more 
than a generation, was succeeded in 
1904 by the late Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, K. T., whose lamented death on 
July 6 last removed one of the most 
prominent Scotsmen of his time from 























the councils of the nation. Lord Bal- 
four has been succeeded in the gover- 
nership by William John Mure, C. B., 
the former deputy governor and senior 
director of the bank. The deputy gov- 
ernor is Lord Elphinstone. 

George John Scott, who held the 
premier place in the administration, has 
been treasurer (general manager) since 
June, 1920. Prior to taking up office 
in the Bank of Scotland, Mr. Scott was 
general manager of the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Limited, and held office as 
their London manager for nine years. 
The secretary of the bank is A. J. Rose, 
who has a life-long connection with the 
institution, and has filled many impor- 
tant offices in the course of his forty 
years’ service. The superintendent of 
branches is W. A. Tait, M. A., the ac- 
countant of the bank is James Brown 
and the cashier, David K. Dewar, all of 
whom have been trained in the service. 
The London manager is J. W. Johnston 
and the Glasgow manager, W. G. Leg- 
gat, officials of long service in the bank. 

It only remains to be said that the 
senior bank if old in years is still young 
in spirit, and in the future it promises 
to maintain the tradition of its past in 
an ever-extending measure. 


ay 
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Exterior of the Bank of Scotland, London 








and sink or swim together. 


him.—-Otto H. Kahn. 





f | ‘HE most essential thing for all our people to recognize 
is that, in the last analysis, we are all in the same boat 


The most helpful thing to set prosperity going again is 
to carry that recognition into practice by broad-minded 
and well-conceived co-operation, instead of blaming our 
adversity on the other fellow and trying to get even with 
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Board room, Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 








Union Discount Company of London, Limited 





Union Discount Company of London, 
Limited 


HILE many banks in various 

W quarters of the world occupy 

premises distinguished in one 
way or the other, few have the honor of 
transacting business on a site more hal- 
lowed to the people of English-speaking 
lands than that of the Union Discount 
Company of London, Limited, whose 
premises at 39 Cornhill are on the site 
of the birthplace of Thomas Gray, 
author of the immortal “Elegy Written 
in a Country Churchyard,” a poem some 
of whose lines, at least, are probably 
more familiar than any other in the 
inglish tongue. 

Though appropriately marking this 
distinction by the tablet illustrated 
ibove, this institution has stronger addi- 

onal claims to public interest than the 
historic character of its site. It is, in- 





deed, the largest of the three principal 
discount companies in London, with 
total assets in excess of £47,000,000, 
and representing in its transactions an 
important share of domestic and inter- 
national financing. 


PURPOSE OF FORMATION 


The Union Discount Company of Lon- 
don, Limited, was incorporated April 
24, 1885, under section 22 of the 
Finance Act of 1915 to carry on a bona 
fide banking business in the United 
Kingdom. It was formed for the pur- 
pose of amalgamating the business of 
the General Credit and Discount Com- 
pany, Limited and the United Discount 
Corporation, Limited. The capital is 
divided into 200,000 shares of £10 
each, of which £5 per share, or a total 
343 
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C. R. NUGENT 
Director and manager 


of £1,000,000 is paid up, and £5 per 
share, or an additional total of £1,- 
000,000 is callable. There is a reserve 
fund of £1,000,000 also. 

The business of the company consists 
of (inter alia) discounting bills of ex- 
change and approved bank and mercan- 
tile acceptances receiving money on de- 
posit at call and for fixed periods, open- 
ing current accounts, issuing books of 
checks and paying checks drawn on the 
company payable on demand, making 
advances to customers, dealing in for- 
eign exchange, holding for safe custody 


R. C. WYSE 
Deputy manager 


on behalf of customers’ securities and 
other valuables, collection of coupons 
and amounts due on drawn bonds for 
customers, purchases and sales of 
stocks, shares and other securities on 
behalf of customers. It also deals in 
Treasury bills of any maturity. 

The adaptation of the company in 
meeting demands for furnishing more 
ample credit facilities to merchants and 
bankers through its discount and redis- 
count operations is well illustrated by 
the growth in business, as shown in the 
accompanying table: 


Bills discounted on 


Year Capital Reserve 
1885 £ 1,000,000 £100,000 
1890 1,300,000 200,000 
1895 1,300,000 210,000 
1900 1,500,000 370,000 
1905 1,500,000 420,000 
1910 1,500,000 600,000 
1915 1,700,000 800,000 
1920 2,000,000 1,000,000 


hand at close of Total Dividends 

each year Balance sheet Per cent 
£7,706,339 £9,070,451 be 
13,105,834 15,553,475 9 
15,825,287 18,658,949 9 
15,683,435 20,246,403 11 
15,816,185 22,139,643 11 
18,853,455 25,033,385 12 
20,286,413 24,176,243 13 less tax 
41,079,453 47,118,259 14 less tax 


2 per cent. bonus free 




















The profitable nature of the opera- 
tions appears from the figures showing 
net earnings for respective years, as 
herewith: 
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been pursued looking to the strength of 
the reserve position, so that in addition 
to the ordinary reserve fund, which on 
December 31, 1920, amounted to £1,- 


PROFITS OF THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED 


Net —- Dividends subject to tax — Special Carried 
Year to profit earned paid paid allocations forward 
Dec. 31 £ per. cent. per cent. £ £ £ 
1920 247,590 24.76 16.86 168,571 50,000 155,044 
1919 198,715 19.87+ 14.38+ 143,786 50,000 126,025 
1918 152,191 17.91 14.43 122,643 25,000 121,096 
1917 155,847 18.33 14.33 121,833 25,000 116,548 
1916 145,580 17.13 14.29 121,468 10,000 107,534 
1915 161,992 19.06 13.00 110,500 80,000 93,421 
1914 130,712 16.34 13.45 107,698 saben 121,929 
1913 149,157 19.88 13.27 99,557 35,000 98,915 


(a) Includes £1,565 for interest at five per cent. on new shares for broken period. 


+ On increased capital. 


The average distribution of profits 
for the past ten years, allowing for in- 
come tax deducted since 1914, and in- 
cluding several tax-free bonuses, was 
£11 10 10 per cent. 

It will be seen that the earning power 
lias been not only well maintained but 
increased, and that steadily a policy has 





000,000, there was on the same date a 
provisional reserve of £138,666, which 
had been built up to this sum by con- 
stant additions every year since 1910, 
when the total was £71,928. 

The position of the company is shown 
in detail in the balance-sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1920: 
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THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY OF LONDON, LIMITED 
Balance Sheet, December 31, 1920 


LIABILITIES 


























£ s. -d. £ s. d. 
To capital account, 200,000 shares of £10 each........... 2,000,000 0 0 
Amount paid, £5 per share ROS reer 1,000,000 O 0O 
“ Reserve fund ........ peeeceeeaatahe Sass 1,000,000 0 0 
“ Provident fund ................ Keats 138,665 13 4 
“Loans and deposits, including provision ‘for 
contingencies. ................... LEAT 5 
“ Bills re-discounted ....... pinitlecinaiihiaeaesiedian ie BF 
—_———_ 44,331,068 13 0O 
“ Rebate on bills discounted... 424,480 4 0 
“ Balance at credit of profit and loss account 
UE, ROOD scccenitsscctiretnccoarnacces we Bas044 4 38 
Less 
Interim dividend (paid last July).....£49,000 0 0 
Applied to writing down securities... 50,000 0 0 
—_—_— 99,000 O 0O 
apne CM £ 8 
£47,118,258 14 j 
RESOURCES 
s. d. 
ae. a ae 
“ British Government (including -ipeastadt Bonds and National 
War Bonds) and other securities......... . 8,019,948 15 |! 
“ Loans on securities at call and short date: ‘ ‘and other accounts........... 1,558,415 1 6 
“ Bills discounted, ete. . ee ee i 41,079,452 18 5 
“ Sundry debit balances............ siasesscassid escheat oocineasenenieansenestiaee saa 24,702 15 1 
“ Freehold and leasehold premises, “fittings and furniture, at cost, 
SD EN RN GI iss ccesmceoremetesigtnercnrncncnins 176,186 18 5 
£47,118,258 14 7 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1920 
£ s. d. £ s. 2, 
To current expenses, including salaries, rent and taxes, 
directors’ fees, and all other charges.............. 64,549 1 5 
“ Rebate of interest on bills discounted not due, carried 
forward to new account.. ec oe 424,480 4 0 
“Applied to writing down SCCUTIICS cen 50,000 0 0O 
“ Interim dividend, paid last July, for half-year at the 
rate of fourteen per cent. per annum, less income tax 49,000 0 0 
“ Dividend for the final half-year at the rate of four- 
teen per cent. per annum, less income tax.................... 49,000 0 0 
“ Beam me. per mare, free of tax... 20,000 0 0 
“ Balance carried forward to next account... 155,044 4° 8 
- —— 92304 4 38 
£812,073 9 8 
£ s. d. 
By balance brought forward from December 31, 1919 126,025 1 
“ Gross profits for the year, after making provision for contingencies... 686,048 8 5 
£812,073 9 8 
Balance brought down........... ..... £155,044 4 3 

















THE MANAGEMENT 


The officers of the Union Discount 
Company of London, Limited, are: 
Manager, Christopher R. Nugent; dep- 
uty manager, Robert C. Wyse; assis- 
tant managers, F. Nevill Jackson, A. S. 
Russ and C. S. Langley; secretary, W. 
B. Hobbs. 

Directors: Arthur Louis Allen, Sir 
Robert Balfour, Bart., M. P., William 
Thomas Brand, Arthur John Fraser, 
the Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K. 
B. E., Robert Holland-Martin, C. B., 
Christopher R. Nugent. 

Christopher Robert Nugent, now di- 
rector and manager, was formerly man- 
ager of the United Discount Corpora- 
tion, which in 1885 was amalgamated 
with the General Credit and Discount 
Corporation, under the style of The 
Union Discount Company of London, 
Ld., when he was appointed manager. 
In 1910 he also became a director of 
the company. 

Robert Callander Wyse, the deputy 
manager since February 1, 1920, was 
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for many years a member of the Lon- 
don committee and manager of the Lon- 
don office of Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Mr. Nugent and Mr. Wyse are well 
known to most of the prominent bank- 
ers of North and South America, the 
Continent of Europe and the Orient, the 
transactions of. the company being 
largely of an international nature. 

Arthur Louis Allen joined the board 
in 1915. Previously for many years 
he was a partner in Messrs. L. Messel 
& Company, members of the London 
Stock Exchange. 

Sir Robert Balfour, Bart., M. P., has 
been a member of the board since 1904. 
He is a member of Parliament for the 
Partick Division of Glasgow, and was 
created a baronet in 1911. He is a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Balfour, 
Williamson & Company, and is a direc- 
tor of the Anglo Pacific Trading Cor- 
poration and the British and Foreign 
Marine Insurance Company, of which 
latter corporation he is chairman of the 
London board. 
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The tablet to the memory of Thomas Gray 
illustrated above, affixed to the front of the 
premises of the Union Discount Company of 
London, 39 Cornhill, was the gift of Alderman 
Sir Edward Cooper who in 1920 was Lord 
Mayor of London. The tablet was unveiled in 
March, 1918, by Sir Herbert Warren, K. C. V. O. 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, formerly 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 

The tablet is of bronze, and was designed by 
Sydney Perks. It includes a medallion portrait 
of the poet, records the dates of his birth and 
death, and quotes the opening line of his best 
known poem, | “The Curfew Tolls the Knell of 
Parting Day.’ 

At the -~. ceremonies Sir Herbert War- 
ren sketched the life of Gray, who was born 
at 39 Cornhill on December 26, 1716, and bap- 
tized the same day at St. Michael's, the register 
still containing a record of the ceremony. In 
a glowing estimate of the poet’s genius, Sir 
Herbert said that Gray had written the most 
popular poem in the language, remarkable as 
containing so much in so little. Therefore, 
Cornhill did well to remind itself and others 
that he was born there. Of his father, a stock- 
broker, little was known, and the poet owed 
nearly everything to his mother, who in her 
widowhood practised millinery, and sent her son 
to Eton and Cambridge. He was at once a 
scholar, a gentleman and a patriot. Probably 
no writer has done more in so few words to 
reconcile class to class, 
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William Thomas Brand joined the 
board in 1885, on the amalgamation of 
the United Discount Corporation, Ltd., 
with the General Credit and Discount 
Company, Ltd., of which latter com- 
pany he was a director. Mr. Brand is 
also a director of the London Assur- 
ance, London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, Ltd., Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, Ltd., and the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank. 

Arthur John Fraser joined the board 
in 1891. He was for many years chair- 
man of the London committee of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
is also a director of the London County 
Westminster and Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 

Hon. Sir William H. Goschen, K. 
B. E., became a member of the board in 
1909. He is a partner in Goschens & 
Cunliffe (merchant bankers), is also a 
director of the Provincial Bank of Ire- 
land, Ltd., Sun Insurance Office (chair- 
man), Sun Life Assurance Society 
(chairman), and is further: Knight of 
Grace of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, Commissioner of Public Works 
Loan Board, Warden of the Royal 
Chapel of the Savoy, Member House 
Committee of the London Hospital. 

Robert Holland-Martin, C. B. 
(1911), joined the board in 1912. He 
is also a director of the Alliance Assur- 
ance Company, Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins, Ltd., (member of general 
board and London local board), Gas 
Light and Coke Company, and the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway Com- 
pany. He is also chairman County of 
London Territorial Forces Association 
and Honorary Secretary of the Bankers’ 
Clearing-house. 
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National Union Bank Building, 


National Union 


HE National Union Bank of 
: Boston has recently moved into 
its new home at 209 Washing- 
ton street. For more than a century the 
bank has been a familiar institution on 
State street, but its consistent growth 
has necessitated its removal to a new 
building, the location selected being on 
Washington street, almost facing the 
old State House, which is still a neigh- 
bor of the bank. The new banking 
rooms are much larger, and more mod- 
ern and convenient than those formerly 
1 


209 Washington Street, Boston 


Bank of Boston 


occupied, with increased facilities for 
service. 

Governor John Hancock of Massa- 
chusetts signed the original charter on 
June 27, 1792, when the bank was or- 
ganized by a small group of men. As 
there was one other bank in Boston at 
that time dismal predictions were 
made that the new bank “must inevi- 
tably fail.” But the bank prospered 
from its beginning. 

On State street, in 1826, the Union 
Bank erected its first new building, a 
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Main banking room, north side, National Union Bank, Boston 


structure of such solid and enduring ma- 
terial and so centrally located that it 
continued as the home of the bank until 
its recent change. Under the National 
Bank Act, in 1865, the bank became the 
National Union Bank. This change did 
not effect its long continuity of exis- 
tence and today it holds the distinction 
of being the oldest banking institution 
in the State of Massachusetts. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The officers of the bank are: Henry 
S. Grew, president; Lorne M. Graves, 
vice-president; John W. Marno, cash- 


ier; Hubbard B. Mansfield, Ross C. 


Skinner, George W. Simpson, assistant 
cashiers. 

The directors are: Nathaniel H. 
Emmons, president Lawrence Gas Com- 
pany; William Farnsworth, Boston; 
Henry S. Grew, president; Ralph B. 
Williams, trustee; E. Sohier Welch, 
lawyer; Alexander Whiteside, lawyer; 
William Whitman, Jr., Wm. Whitman 
Company, Inc.; George H. Clough, The 
Russell Company; E. Kent Swift, 
Whitin Machine Works; William S. B. 
Stevens, Boston; Harry L. Bailey, 
Wellington Sears and Company; Austin 
T. White, Richards and Company, Inc.; 


Lorne M. Graves, vice-president. 


We 














T is one thing to talk about the ideals of peace, but 


the bigger thing is to seek the actuality. 
—Warren G. Harding 


























Home National Bank, Meriden, Conn. 








Home National Bank of Meriden, Conn. 


LTHOUGH the Home National 
Bank of Meriden, Conn., has 
opened a new banking house, 

one of the finest and most modern in 
the state, it is not a new institution, as 
testified by its long and honored history 
in the business and financial circles of 
Meriden. 

The institution is nearly seventy 
years old, having been chartered by the 
Connecticut Legislature as a state bank 
in 1854. At the time of its formation, 
Meriden business men wanted a bank- 
ing house in the business center, a bank 
for “home benefit” as they expressed it, 
and this ideal of the founders has been 
steadfastly adhered to by every genera- 
tion of the institution’s officials. 

The first directors of the bank met on 
August 8, 1855, for formal organiza- 








EDGAR J. DOOLITTLE 
President 


tion. They elected S. W. Baldwin, 
president, and A. C. Wetmore, secre- 
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THE 


ARTHUR S. LANE 
Vice-president 


tary. The first cashier was H. C. 
Young. 

For two years the business of the 
bank was carried on in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Institute on the east side 
of Colony street. The bank later moved 
across the street to the site of the pres- 
ent new structure, where it occupied a 
wooden building. In 1858 the bank pur- 
chased the property and continued busi- 
ness there until 1863, when a fine brick 
building was erected on the same site, 
the old, wooden one having been moved 
away. 

In January, 1857, the bank was auth- 
orized by the Legislature to increase its 
capital stock, $50,000. Two months 
later an issue of $2,000 more was 
authorized, as the subscription to the 
increase had exceeded the amount previ- 
ously authorized. In September, 1859, 
the rapid growth of the bank demanded 
another increase, and it was raised to 
$300,000. On December 24, 1864, it 
was voted to nationalize the bank, and 
increase its capital to $400,000, and in 
January, 1865, business was begun as 


CHARLES S. PERKINS 
Cashier 
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GEORGE J. SOKEL 
Assistant Cashier 


a national bank. The entire history of 
the bank has been one of prosperity, ex- 
cellent business judgment on the part 
of its officials, and a constant increase 
in deposits. 

The opening of the new fireproof 
building at 16 Colony street, marks a 
new milestone in the bank’s history. It 
brings to completion carefully laid 
plans as the new banking rooms are 
commodious, readily accessible and com- 
bine beauty with every modern facility 
for the best business service. The de- 
tails of the equipment and appointments 
of the new building have been thought- 
fully arranged to provide for all the 
needs of clients, and the erection of this 
building has made possible a very sub- 
stantial extension of the facilities of 
banking service. The architects were, 
McKim, Mead and White, New York, 
and the general contractors, Fred T. 
Ley and Company, New York. 

The officers of the bank are: Edgar 
J. Doolittle, president; Arthur S. Lane, 
vice-president; Charles S. Perkins, 
cashier; George J. Sokel, assistant 
cashier. 


a 





Spokane Bank Celebrates Thirtieth 


Anniversary 


ane, Wash., celebrated its thir- 

tieth anniversary on December 
17, 1921. The many flowers that were 
received from banks throughout the 
northwest filled the lobby and _ sur- 
rounded one of the chief features of the 
celebration, a collection of newspapers 
and photographs showing the history of 
the bank and of the city over the pe- 
riod of thirty years, since it opened its 
doors, December 22, 1891. 

A part of the display consisted of 
photographs of the four business homes 
of the bank during the past thirty years, 
at College and Monroe streets, 1891; 
Main and Howard streets, 1892; River- 
side and Wall streets, 1895; Riverside 
and Stevens streets, 1911. 

W. D. Vincent, president of the bank, 
is the only person who was with the 
bank when it opened. He is also, as far 
as is known, the only living stockholder 
who has retained his shares throughout 
that period. His photograph as teller 
in 1891 and one as president in 1921 
were in the lobby display. 


T HE Old National Bank of Spok- 


HISTORY OF THE BANK’S GROWTH 


The bank actually had its inception 
in 1889 as a state institution, known as 
the Pacific Bank. It was situated then 
at the southwest corner of Monroe 
street and College avenue, where the 
Security State Bank now stands. Two 
years later the form of organization 
was changed and a charter was issued 
to it as the Old National Bank. 

Its charter and its first currency is- 
sue are dated December 22, 1891, al- 
though as a matter of fact the charter 
was granted November 28, 1891. 

January 4, 1892, the bank moved 
across the river to the corner of Main 
avenue and Howard street. It remained 
there for three years, when it leased the 
Marble building at Wall street and 
Riverside avenue, now occupied by the 
Fidelity National Bank building. It 
purchased that property and occupied 
it until January, 1911, when it moved 


into its present palatial home at River- 
side avenue and Stevens street. 
Starting in 1891 with $200,000 cap- 
ital, the bank today has $1,600,000 in 
capital and surplus and $18,000,000 in 
deposits. It is the parent organization 
of the Union Trust Company, with 


W. D. VINCENT 
President Old National Bank, Spokane 


$350,000 in capital and surplus and 
$20,000,000 in trust funds; the Union 
Securities Company, with $1,500,000 in 
capital and surplus and $15,000,000 in 
deposits in its various banks, and the 
Old National Bank Building Company, 
with capital and surplus of $1,500,000. 
Through its affiliated concerns the Old 
National now covers the entire Inland 
Empire. 

The modern development and growth 
of the bank really date from the ad- 
vent of D. W. Twohy, now chairman of 
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Lobby display of flowers and historical pictures at the Old National Bank during its thirtieth anniversary week 


the board, as president in 1902. The 
capital then was only $200,000 and the 
deposits $960,000. 


BANK HOSTS TO OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES 


The formal celebration was a dinner 
and dance at which the directors were 
hosts to the officers and their wives. 
The honored guests were “graduates” 
of the bank, former clerks now holding 
official bank positions in nearly every 
Spokane bank and in many throughout 
the northwest. 

Another honored guest was S. R. 
Stern, formerly of Spokane, who was 
one of the original directors of the 
bank. 

D. W. Twohy, chairman of the board 
was toastmaster. Surprise stunts were 
the feature of the evening and were in- 
terspersed with brief talks by execu- 
tives and the “graduates” and with 
chorus singing. 

Special honors were conferred upon 
President W. D. Vincent, the fellow- 
ship club of the Old National Bank and 


Union Trus: Company presenting him 
with a huge birthday cake drawn into 
the room by three little girls. Miss 
Catharine O’Hern made the speech of 
presentation. The cake bore the figures 
of “30” and “1891-1921.” The direc- 
tors of the bank gave as their token of 
appreciation, a gold Gruen watch, and 
a chain with thirty links, which were 
presented by T. J. Humbird. 

The annual distribution of Christmas 
bonus checks to the employees of the 
institutions which is usually made the 
day before Christmas was made at the 
dinner. W. J. Kommers, president of 
the Union Trust Company, gave an his- 
torical summary of the Old National, 
and the toastmaster called on most of 
the officers and directors for reminis- 
cences. 


RECORD OF BANK GRATIFYING 


One of the Spokane newspapers com- 
mented on the anniversary as follows: 

“In the cities of the East and even 
of the interior banks that have done 
business continuously for thirty, forty 
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or fifty years are no rarity. In such 
towns as Boston, New York or Phila- 
delphia banks that have been in busi- 
ness a century are not few. Chicago, 
St. Louis and San Francisco have banks 
that have flourished half a century or 
more. 

“But in cities of the young West, the 
West that has risen since the comple- 
tion of the Northern Pacific, banks that 
have had an unbroken career of a gen- 
eration are few. When a city is as 
young as Spokane, the possession of 
such a bank is deserving of commemora- 
tion. The Old National of Spokane is 
deservedly entitled to felicitations on 
rounding its thirtieth milestone.” 


Birthday cake presented to W. D. Vincent, rresicen 


of the Old National Bank, Spokane 


Uy 
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Discontinuance of the Subtreasuries 


[From the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury] 


B ‘February October 25, 1920 and 


February 10, 1921, the nine 

United States subtreasuries were 
discontinued in accordance with the leg- 
islative, executive and judicial appropri- 
ation act approved May 29, 1920. Many 
important functions of the subtreasuries 
had already been intrusted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, as depositaries and 
fiscal agents of the United States, and 
as the subtreasuries were discontinued 
their remaining functions were trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer of the United 
States, the mints and assay offices, and 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches. The Treasury Department 
issued the following public statement on 
February 14, 1921, to announce the 
final discontinuance of the subtreas- 
uriles: 

In accordance with the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, ap- 
proved May 29, 1920, which authorized the 
Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the 
subtreasuries of the United States on July 
1, 1921, or at such earlier dates as he might 
deem advisable, the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury announces that the subtreasuries have 
all been discontinued in the following order: 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 
1921 


Oct. 
Nov. 
sassseuall JOC 
Dec. 20, 
Jan. 5, 
Jan. 8, 
Jan. 14, 
Feb. 3, 
Keb. 10, 


Boston 
Chicago............ 
New York.............. 
San Francisco... 
New Orleans... 
ge ae 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia... 
Cincinnaiti.................... 


As provided in the statute, the duties 
and functions performed by the subtreas- 
uries have been transferred to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, the mints and 
assay offices, and to Federal Reserve banks 
and branches. 

The closing of the subtreasuries and the 
transfer of their duties and functions have 
been effected without interruption to busi- 
ness and without interference with the finan- 
cial operations of the Government, and it is 
believed that the change will result in sub- 
stantial benefit to the banks and the gen- 
eral public and in better distribution of 
coin and currency throughout the country. 
Moreover, a material economy has been ef- 
fected, not only by the reduction in oper- 
ating expenses effected by abolishing the 
subtreasury establishments but also by the 
elimination of the necessity of keeping with 
the assistant treasurers the working sup- 
plies of coin and currency required to en- 
able them to perform their functions, 
amounting in the aggregate to about $25,- 
000,000 
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The passing of these institutions 
marked the final disappearance of the 
so-called Independent Treasury system, 
which had been established seventy-five 
years ago for the purpose of carrying 
on the banking and fiscal activities of 
the Government. It dated back to 1846, 
a time when the irresponsible character 
of banking institutions made it neces- 
sary for the Government to devise some 
means for safe-keeping and handling its 
own funds. Prior to that time the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in this regard had not 
been uniform. Until the establishment 
of the First United States Bank public 
money was left in the hands of the col- 
lectors until it was needed. During the 
period of the First United States Bank, 
1791-1811, and the greater part of the 
period of the Second United States 
Bank, 1817-1838, these banks with their 
branches were the principal deposi- 
taries. Between 1811-1817, and again 
between 1833-1846, State banks were 
used as Government depositaries. Fi- 
nancial disturbances, as well as banking 
and currency difficulties, during the lat- 


ter period led to executive recommenda- 
tions in favor of an independent treas- 


ury as early as 1837. The first sub- 
treasury law was passed in 1840, but 
it was repealed the following year. The 
Independent Treasury system was fin- 
ally established in 1846, after another 
period of unsatisfactory experience with 
State banks. The act establishing the 
subtreasuries contemplated and tempo- 
rarily accomplished the complete sepa- 
ration of the Government from the 
banks. The Government for a time be- 
came its own banker; it made collec- 
tions of revenue, handled its disburse- 
ments and transfers, and provided for 
the safe-keeping of its funds without 
making use of banking institutions. 
During the early history of the inde- 
pendent treasury it performed a most 
important service along these lines. 
Safety of Government funds was the 
primary purpose back of its establish- 
ment, and it not only met this require- 
ment but also had a stabilizing influence 
on the currency system. 

The Treasury continued to operate 
on substantially this independent basis 
until 1861, when, at the outbreak of the 
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Civil War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury called upon the banks to assist in 
placing a Government loan. Two years 
afterwards, in 1868, the national bank- 
ing system was established, and national 
banks began to be used as depositaries 
and financial agents of the Government 
to supplement the subtreasuries as 
keepers of public funds. As the na- 
tional-banking system developed the in- 
dependent treasury tended more and 
more to disappear and the Government’s 
relations with the banks were multi- 
plied. Then, in 1913, came the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, under which the Fed- 
eral, Reserve Banks were established, 
and authorized, when directed by the 
Secretary of Treasury, to act as de- 
positaries and fiscal agents of the 
United States. Since that time the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has become so 
thoroughly established that not only 
were the subtreasuries no longer needed 
by the Treasury in connection with its 
fiscal operations but the Federal Re- 
serve Banks were already performing 
many of the functions and duties previ- 
ously performed only by the subtreas- 
uries. It was natural that the next step 
should be the final discontinuance of the 
subtreasury system. 

Upon the discontinuance of each sub- 
treasury the assets held therein were 
checked and examined by a Treasury 
committee and transferred to the Treas- 
urer of the United States at Washing- 
ton, to the mints and assay offices, and 
to the Federal Reserve Bank or branch 
Federal Reserve Bank located in the 
respective subtreasury city. It was 
found in each case to be feasible to 
transfer moneys and bullion constitut- 
ing part of the trust funds of the Treas- 
ury from the subtreasuries to other 
Treasury offices, and no such transfers 
had to be made to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Prior to the discontinuance of the 
subtreasuries the Secretary had issued 
under date of August 30, 1920, instruc- 
tions with respect to the exchange, re- 
placement, and redemption of United 
States paper currency through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and, under date of 
October 19, 1920, instructions with re- 
spect to exchange and redemption of 
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United States coin, and the performance 
by Federal Reserve Banks of other 
duties and functions theretofore per- 
formed by the subtreasuries. 

Owing to the complete preparations 
made by the Treasury Department, the 
closing of the subtreasuries and the 
transfer of their duties and functions 
were effected without interruption to 
business and without interference with 
the financial operations of the Govern- 
ment. The result has been, on the con- 
trary, the extension of improved cur- 
rency and coin facilities to the country, 
including particularly many sections 
which were inadequately served by the 
subtreasuries. The location and bank- 
ing connections of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and their branches afford a more 
convenient and natural method for the 
equitable distribution of paper currency 
fit for circulation than it was possible to 
secure through the subtreasuries, and 
there has already been a decided im- 
provement throughout the United 
States not only with respect to the con- 
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dition of the paper currency but with 
respect to the supply of notes of small 
denominations. 

A material economy has resulted, not 
only by the reduction in operating ex- 
penses effected by abolishing the sub- 
treasury establishments, but also by the 
elimination of the necessity of keeping 
with the assistant treasurers working 
supplies of currency and coin required 
to enable them to perform their func- 
tions, amounting in the aggregate to ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. Nor has it 
been necessary to increase the balances 
of Government funds held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks by reason of Gov- 
ernment funds held by the Federal Re- 
serve banks by reason of their assump- 
tion of subtreasury functions. 

Those employees of the subtreasuries 
who were not eligible for retirement or 
were not transferred to other Govern- 
ment offices were taken over by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, at least under tem- 
porary employment. 


Ui 
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America and the Balance Sheet of Europe* 


ROBABLY not elsewhere has 
Pp there been brought together so 

much information regarding the 
economic position of Europe and the 
problems confronting the world as may 
be found in the volume by John F. 
Bass and Harold G. Moulton, entitled 
“America and the Balance Sheet of 
Europe.” These gentlemen must be 
credited with extensive and painstaking 
labor, and they have had the further 
advantage of studying the European 
situation on the ground. 

The statistical data are copious, and 
no doubt as accurate as circumstances 
permit. If for no other purpose, this 
book should be read for the amount of 
trustworthy information it contains. 

But while unqualified praise may be 
given to the labor of the authors in 
bringing this information together, it 


is difficult to bestow equal commenda- 
tion upon many of their arguments. 

In the first place, contentions to prove 
Germany’s inability to meet reparations 
payments might well be “made in 
Germany” rather than in the United 
States. Possibly the same ingenuity 
which Germany displayed in providing 
the means for launching and maintain- 
ing her recent onslaught on civilization 
might enable her to meet the penalties 
imposed by the failure of that enter- 
prise. At least, it is not for this country 
to furnish Germany with excuses for 
not paying. No help from us seems 
to be needed in that direction. 

Nor are the authors much happier 
in dealing with the allied debts due to 





* The authors of “America and the Balance 
Sheet of Europe” are John F. Bass and Harold 
G. Moulton. The publishers are the Ronald 
Press of New York. 
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the United States. They advocate the 
cancellation of the part of these debts 
owing to the Government. And yet they 
tell us (page 26): “An individual gets 
out of debt by paying his debts; and it 
is the same with a nation.” 

There seem also other disagreements. 
For example, it is declared (page 98): 
“Foreign exchange and foreign trade, 
monetary inflation and Government 
finances are the controlling factors in 
the highly complex and interdependent 
financial organizations of the twentieth 
century.” 

But a different attitude is taken (page 
$20) in discussing the stabilization of 
exchange. It is here said that “it is 
impossible to begin the process of eco- 
nomic reorganization that is conceded 
to be necessary by stabilizing exchange. 
That is really putting the cart before 
the horse. Those who urge the stabiliz- 
ing of the exchanges as a solution of 
the world problem have begun at the 
wrong end. Several things must first be 
done before stabilization of exchanges 
can be accomplished; and when these 
things have been done the exchange 
situation will in a measure take care of 
itself.” 

Some steps considered necessary to 
an approach toward normal economic 
functioning are then enumerated. 

Does this not lead to the conclusion 
that the state of the exchanges is not 
itself a controlling factor but an indi- 
cator of unsound conditions, and that 
when these are corrected the indicator 
will swing back to its normal place? 

An instructive comparison is made 
(page 106) between the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities in the United 
States and the prices of other commo- 
dities. The former are reported as 
about 13 per cent. higher than the 1913 
figures, while household furnishing are 
still about two and one-half times the 
pre-war prices, prices of building mate- 
rials about double those of 1913, and 
a number of other groups in excess of 
50 per cent. above the pre-war level. 
The consequences of this situation are 
thus pointed out (page 107): “If ag- 
ricultural prices remain at or near their 
present levels, the resulting low pur- 
chasing power among the farmers of 
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the world will in the end drag the 
prices of the other groups of commodi- 
ties down close to the same level. A 
lagging demand for the products of 
manufacturing industry throughout the 
vast agricultural areas of the country 
will exert a persistent pressure for a 
continuance of the process of industrial 
and labor liquidation.” 

How little people understand the 
real effects of the war is thus forcefully 
stated (page 133): “It is one of the 
most amazing illustrations of the prac- 
tical universality of economic ignorance 
that most people should have confidently 
believed that four years of concentrated 
wealth destruction had nlaced the world 
in a position to expand its scale of con- 
sumption. The bitter truth has not even 
yet come home to more than the merest 
fraction of the world’s population, that 
the war means lower standards of living 
for the world as a whole for at least a 
generation. Until this truth does pene- 
trate the masses of mankind, there is 
little hope of checking the progressive 
reduction of wealth-producing power 
that is now occurring.” 

Passing by the familiar economic dif- 
ficulties in the way of collecting the 
allied debts, it will be interesting to 
note these “moral reasons” (page 330): 

“There is, moreover, another reason 
why we should cancel the greater part 
of the allied indebtedness. By so do- 
ing we can both regain our traditional 
reputation for fair dealing, and promote 
a new spirit of co-operation in the solu- 
tion of world problems. The truth is 
that the greater part of the European 
debt was contracted between the date of 
our entrance into the war and Armistice 
Day. Unable to place large armies in 
the field, we were nevertheless equipped 
to furnish the supplies and munitions of 
war, without which the allied armies 
must have succumbed before American 
man power could have been placed in 
the field. Every consideration of square- 
ness and fair dealing requires that we 
count these loans as a part of our con- 
tribution to the war. There is no more 
reason why we should charge the 
Allies for the materials and supplies re- 
quired than for the cost of our army, 
or for the loss of our men after they 
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actually got into the field—unless, in- 
deed, we prize our dollars more than 
we do our flesh and blood.” 

But the authors’ generosity does not 
stop here. They propose to make a 
gift of some of our gold to the Euro- 
pean nations whose currencies are de- 
preciated. In discussing means for re- 
storing the gold standard in Europe, 
it is said (page 348): “A second method 
would be to ask the United States and 
neutral nations having excess gold to 
give or loan this gold to the nations 
requiring it. Details need not be con- 
sidered here.” 

It is perhaps just as well that the 
details of this magnificent adventure 
in generosity are omitted. 

The summarized proposals of a re- 
construction program are here given: 


I. The Fundamental Economic Re- 
quirements 
Domestic production must be 
increased in every country. 
Balanced international trade 
must be restored. 
The gold standard must be re- 
stored. 
National budgets must be bal- 
anced. 


What Europe Must Do 

1. Reduce reparation demands 
and cancel _inter-European 
war debts. 
Eliminate the tariff and trade 
barriers set up in the new 
countries of central and east- 
ern Europe, and restore in- 
ternational transportation 
routes. 
Reduce tariff and trade re- 
strictions in western Europe, 
and abandon governmental 
support to national combina- 
tions for export trade and 
foreign exploitation. 
Repudiate the vast bulk of the 
issues of paper currency and 
domestic bonds in central and 
eastern Europe, and reduce 
the paper circulation in the 
nations of western Europe. 
Balance national budgets in 
all European countries, 
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through a reduction of interest 
charges on Government debts, 
Governmental economy, and 
especially disarmament. 
What the United States Must Do 
1. Cancel allied debts to the 
United States Government. 
2. Lower our own tariff duties. 
8. Contribute a portion of our 
gold reserve for the restora- 
tion of the gold standard in 
Europe. 
Make some additional loans 
for purely reconstructive pur- 
poses, 
5. Reduce armaments. 


III. 


Space does not permit the examina- 
tion of these proposals in detail. Of 
one of them it is said (page 354): 

“Disarmament—thorough-going __re- 
duction of the naval and military estab- 
lishments of the world—is the only 
certain means of preventing far- 
reaching economic and social disaster. 
No mere curtailment of the rate of 
increase of armaments, or limitation of 
military expenditures to their present 
appalling totals, will suffice to balance 
European budgets and place the world 
once more on the high road to economic 
prosperity. Disarmament is an impera- 
tive necessity. The road to disarma- 
ment lies through Paris. Unless and 
until France is given some sort of 
genuine assurance that she is not to be 
left to the mercy of a revengeful Ger- 
many there can be no general reduction 
of military expenditures in Europe. An 
association of nations alone will make 
possible any effective guarantees, and 
in consequence any substantial allevia- 
tion of the burden of militarism.” 

It is stated (page 357) “that there 
is no possibility of accomplishing the 
ends desired without an association of 
nations. But an important part of this 
program, specifically that relating to 
disarmament, has been begun at 
Washington, and economic measures are 
to be further acted on at Genoa, and 
without the indispensable association of 
nations. 

Have not the authors more correctly 
stated the case on page 131? 

“More than anything else the co- 
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operation of relatively strong govern- 
ments, such as those of Great Britain 
and the United States, is required in 
promoting peace and re-establishing 
trade and industry.” 

Here is a natural line of co-operation, 
as distinguished from the artificial and 
heterogeneous League of Nations, and it 
seems thus far to be functioning with 
smoothness and efficiency. 
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“America and the Balance-Sheet of 
Europe” is a thought-stimulating book 
that should shock Americans out of their 
indifference to problems that are vital 
to our national prosperity, and that 
will help to dispel the easy optimism 
with which too many of us are prone 
to regard a situation still fraught with 
grave economic and political dangers. 


Oe 


The Triumph 


(THEODORE GARDNER SMITH, 

senior vice-president of the Central 
Union Trust Company, of New York, 
writing on “The Triumph of Good 
Will” in the latest number of Central 
Union Topics, the monthly publication 
of the Central Union Club, stresses the 
change that is taking place in the 
spirit of the world and declares that 
the voice of a new generation has 
spoken. 

“It is certain that there can be no 
Peace, except that which is based upon 
good will, and I am disposed to think 
that men of good will are in the way 
of gaining the eventual ascendency over 
human affairs, affairs domestic and for- 
eign, affairs national and international. 
I do not underestimate the quantity of 
sheer malevolence and _ ill-will, which 
has figured in human fortunes, and is 
still to be reckoned with; neither do I 
underestimate the difficulties that the 
world will have to go through, but what 
I count of most importance at the mo- 
ment is the evidence which day to day 
history is furnishing of the working of 
the spirit of benevolence—‘good will.’ 

“There can be no assured peace 
among men, except as good will pre- 
vails. Mankind may not have lived long 
enough on this earth to have learned the 
lesson of his past, with its tragedy of 
anger, of hates and fears, of greed, 
prejudice, envy, malice and distrust, 
but it does look as though we were at 
the beginning of better things. If there 


of Good Will 


has at last dawned on man a realization 
of what he can achieve through good 
will, that will which applies the Golden 
Rule of doing to others that which we 
would have them do to us, then the day 
may not be far distant, when history 
will draw a red line under man’s tragic 
past, the line that closes the account 
of war and marks the opening of the 
account of Peace. 

“Let us regard the present and the 
future in the light of this new hope, 
which is rising on man’s horizon. We 
all can see the huge, disquieting out- 
lines of the problems which loom before 
us, problems so difficult as to deserve 
to be called stupendous. ‘Their solution 
will require a world of good will, but 
as men turn to good will and proceed 
to accomplish the works of peace, they 
create for themselves the conditions 
which render the solution of all prob- 
lems relatively easy, and no difficulties 
can present themselves as an occasion 
for despair. It takes peace to enable 
understandings to be reached, but as 
approach is made in the spirit of good 
will to every attempt at understanding, 
in all the fields of man’s endeavor, poli- 
tical, financial, commercial and social, 
we can be sure that the task of reach- 
ing an agreement on every subject will 
be a lighter burden, and new values 
will appear to reward the efforts of 
men, and there will be a new sense of 
security in our civilization.” 





Some Bank Credit Problems 


The Bankers Magazine has secured the serv- 
ices of a capable bank credit man to answer 
the inquiries of readers on current problems of 
the credit manager. Questions of general in- 
terest to credit men and bankers will be an- 
swered and only the initials’ of the person ask- 
ing the question will be used. In case the ques- 
tion is not one of particular interest to bank 
credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered 
intelligently, it is requested that they be direct 
and to the point but that sufficient necessary 
detail be included to enable the editor to draw 
the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, 
The Bankers Magazine, 253 Broadway, New 
York.—Editor. 


QUESTION: In passing upon a credit 
risk, is there a definite ratio of bank lines 
to working capital which can be considered 
normal? In other words, would you as a 
bank credit officer loan a commercial cus- 
tomer a sum of money equal to possibly 
75 per cent. or 100 per cent. of his working 
capital or would you limit his borrowings 
from your institution to a smaller amount? 
—A. R. 


ANSWER: Your question is one which 
must necessarily be answered in generali- 
ties, and we very much doubt if there is any 
general rule which can be laid down. Every 
credit risk must be based and judged upon 


the merits of the case, and the mere fact 
that a certain amount of working capital is 
in evidence, is not in itself sufficient reason 
for loaning money. Nearly all credit men 
agree that the element of character is the 
first requisite in establishing a borrowing 
connection. If the client has a poor char- 
acter and a dishonorable record of one kind 
or another, it is never advisable to extend 
credit except with the best kind of collat- 
eral. The second consideration is ability 
and experience. No matter how reputable 
a character the prospective borrower may 
have or how much financial responsibility, 
his chances of success are quite doubtful if 
he or his close associates have not had at 
least a fair amount of experience in the 
particular business in which they are en- 
gaged; or unless, of course, they show 
marked ability along that line. Assuming, 
therefore, that the elements of character, 
ability and experience are in evidence, we 
may look into and analyze the financial 
strength of the business. Should the busi- 
ness be a very new one, it is fairly probable 
that a considerable portion of the paid in 
capital would be on hand and it would 
hardly be necessary to borrow at the very 
beginning. In fact, as most banks require 
that certain balances be carried for a time 
as a basis for the granting of accommo- 
dation on a discount basis, it is seldom the 


case that borrowings are instituted at the 
very inception of the business. Later on, 
say in six or eight months or after the busi- 
ness has made some headway, and after a 
trial balance or statement has been drawn 
off, it is without doubt permissible to seek 
bank accommodation. If the proposition 
is found to be a clean cut one, as we have 
assumed, and checkings in trade and pos- 
sibly competitive circles are entirely satis- 
factory, the banker should be willing to en- 
courage the business by granting a moder- 
ate line of credit. No general rule can be 
laid down as to the amount, but if the 
proposition is a small one, with a working 
capital of less than $50,000, the parties 
should no doubt be held to a line of 10 per 
cent. or 15 per cent., at least for the time 
being. Too large an amount of accom- 
modation might cause the principals to 
spread out unduly or incline them toward 
speculation, and until the business, there- 
fore, is on a firmly established basis and 
making moderate headway, the banker 
should be very conservative in his commit- 
ment. As there are many more failures, 
proportionately, among smaller business 
concerns than large ones, and as it seems 
easier for a small concern to become in- 
volved and impair its capital because of 
sudden adversity than a large one, it is 
somewhat generally believed that the total 
bank lines of a concern having a working 
capital of approximately $100,000 should be 
limited to about 50 per cent. If the busi- 
ness is a_ particularly staple one, the 
merchandise not subject to marked depre- 
ciation, and all essentials of a good credit 
risk in evidence, some bankers might be in- 
clined to assume this 50 per cent. credit risk. 
Others, of a more conservative nature, how- 
ever, would no doubt prefer that the con- 
cern have two borrowing connections and 
that each bank loan up to 25 per cent. of 
the working capital. Assuming that the 
borrower has larger resources and a work- 
ing capital of several hundred thousand 
dollars, it is not uncommon for bank lines 
to equal or even exceed 100 per cent. of 
working capital. The risk in such a case 
would be split up among several banks and 
probably none of them would have commit- 
ments of more than ten or twenty per cent. 
The fact that a concern has bank lines of 
100 per cent. does not mean that the full 
amount of accommodation would be in use 
at all times, and in fact it would very 
probably happen that one bank would be 
used while the borrower was cleaned up at 
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another institution. Also, in case the per- 
centage of 100 per cent. included funds 
obtainable through the services of a com- 
mercial paper broker, it would be very 
essential for the borrower to have open 
bank lines sufficient to care for all commer- 
cial paper outstanding at any time. The 
reason for this is that in case the broker 
was unable to “float” new paper when cer- 
tain notes matured, the customer would 
have his banks to fall back upon. In case 
all bank lines were in use at the time the 
borrower might find himself in a predica- 
ment which could not be easily righted. As 
mentioned in the foregoing no definite ratio 
of borrowings to working capital can be 
laid down, but unless a concern is in a par- 
ticularly staple line, or unless the business 
itself requires particularly large borrow- 
ings at times because of its seasonal nature, 
it would seem desirable to limit total lines 
to 100 per cent. 


QUESTION: Is it advisable for a banker 
to ask a borrower for a trial balance, and 
if so, should it be set up on the regular 
statement analysis form?—E, S. B. 


ANSWER: It is generally believed that 
where a customer has but a moderate net 
worth, has been a rather steady borrower, 
and considerable time has elapsed since 
receipt of last statement, that a request for 
a trial balance can be made. A trial bal- 
ance has been described as merely a list of 
the respective debit and credit balances, as 
the case may be, of all the various ledger 
accounts, remaining open at the time. In 
other words, none of the nominal accounts, 
such as wages, interest, sales, et cetera, has 
been closed out into profit and loss account, 
and items such as merchandise inventory, 
capital and surplus, or net worth if a part- 
nership, remain on the books at exactly the 
same figures as of the previous statement 
date. Practically the only figures in a 
trial balance, therefore, which can be of 
particular interest to a banker are cash, re- 
ceivables, and notes and accounts payable. 
The merchandise item can of course be ap- 
proximated by the customer with a fair 
degree of accuracy, should he care to do so. 
By analyzing or setting up the foregoing 
items on the statement analysis form, the 
credit man can obtain a sufficient idea of 
the net quick asset position of the concern 
to enable him to pass upon any moderate 
loan in question. In transferring a trial 
balance to the bank statement analysis form, 
some banks follow the practice of including 
all items thereon, such as wages, factory ex- 
pense, insurance, etc. Although these items 
are expenses of the business and are of 
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course found in the debit column of the trial 
balance, along with the assets, that are 
nevertheless not assets, and later on in the 
process of closing the books are eliminated 
into profits or loss and finally reflected in 
the net worth. If these items are set up 
on the statement analysis form among the 
assets, they more or less take on the ap- 
pearance of assets, and anyone glancing 
over such figures in a cursory manner might 
be mislead or at least not benefited by see- 
ing them. A banker can obtain some idea 
of how business is being run by studying 
over the various operating items in a trial 
balance, but the fact that they are set up 
on a statement analysis form is of little or 
no assistance. Cash, receivables, estimated 
merchandise, and quick indebtedness are 
the principal items to be set up. The giv- 
ing of a trial balance from time to time 
may have somewhat of a moral effect on a 
customer, as he is really placing a financial 
synopsis of his business before the banker, 
and is not exactly sure how such figures will 
be interpreted. Also, he will seldom give 
such figures if he has anything to conceal. 
One manufacturer was recently heard to re- 
mark that he might as well go out of busi- 
ness as to give a trial balance at the par- 
ticular time. 


QUESTION: In analyzing a_ balance 
sheet, is it proper to include the item of 
supplies among the quick assets? If not, 
please state the reason therefor—A. F. D. 


ANSWER: Supplies are not ordinarily 


included with the quick assets. During the 
course of the year’s operations they are usu- 
ally charged off into profit and loss, as part 
of the expenses of the business, and any 
which are remaining at the end of the year 
can hardly be considered in the class of 
quick assets such as cash, receivables, mer- 
chandise or Liberty Bonds. Quick assets, 
as the name implies, are those that can be 
liquidated at about one hundred cents on 
the dollar in case of trouble, and a con- 
servative credit man should not include 
therein any item whose quick nature is in 
doubt. The item of supplies is ordinarily 
very small and its treatment one way or 
another does not seriously affect the current 
ratio. Where the amount is large, however, 
and the current ratio might be seriously 
lowered by the exclusion of this item from 
the current assets, it might be well to make 
somewhat of an investigation into the nature 
of these supplies. Should it be found that 
they consist of unused paper of a market- 
able quality such as is used for catalog or 
other purposes, good lumber in its original 
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condition or possibly coal or staple articles 
of hardware, it might be permissible to class 
these articles, or a certain percentage of 
them, as quick. However, this should not 
be done unless one is very sure that there 
is a fair market for the supplies in question. 
As a general rule, the credit man should 
class supplies among the slow assets. 


au 


Devotes Volume to Discussion 
of Federal Reserve System 


‘THE January volume of the Annals 

of the American Academy of Poli- 
tical and Social Science is given over 
entirely to a discussion of the Federal 
Reserve System—Its Purpose and 
Work. At the end of seven years of op- 
eration, during which the Reserve 
Banks were put to the severe test im- 
posed by war conditions, the Reserve 
System is little understood by business 
men. The operations of the Reserve 
Banks, and particularly their relations 
to member banks, are apparently great- 
ly misunderstood. The purpose and 
spirit of the Reserve Act is plainly not 
comprehended by a great majority of 
people. Among these must be included 
members of Congress and leaders of 
various farm organizations. The con- 
clusion as to this apparently general 
misunderstanding of the System is war- 
ranted by the suggestions and plans for 
changing or amending the Reserve Act 
by adding provisions not in harmony or 
entirely out of harmony with the spirit 
of the law and the plans and intentions 
of its framers. 

The volume of the Annals has a time- 
liness which lifts it out of classification 
as academic. The articles are written 
by men practically familiar with Re- 
serve Bank operations or by economists 
who have made particular study of the 
questions discussed. It is, therefore, a 
work of high authority and is so nearly 
up to date that the current operations 
of the War Finance Corporation are 
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considered in their relations to the op- 
erations of the Reserve Banks. The re- 
discount rates of the Reserve Banks are 
considered in their relation to and effect 
on business. There is an article on the 
“Popular and Unpopular Activities of 
the Reserve Banks.” Another gives a 
study of agricultural and commercial 
loans by a Reserve Bank. 

The volume is divided into sections. 
The first section, “Before the Reserve 
Act,” gives an outline of banking his- 
tory in the United States, and the 
causes that led up to the demand for 
banking reform. The “Studies of the 
National Monetary Commission” and 
the succeeding movements, including 
the story of the Federal Reserve Act 
in Congress, are other articles, with the 
operations of the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Emergency Currency Act as a conclud- 
ing article in the section. 

In Section II—“The Purposes of the 
Federal Reserve Act” are two articles. 
One is “The Reserve Act in its Implicit 
Meaning,” and the other “The Pur- 
poses of the Federal Reserve Act as 
shown by Its Explicit Provisions.” 

Section III is devoted to the opera- 
tion of the System. 


W 


‘**Excerpts from New York 
Banking Laws’’ 


ARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. of 
New York have published a 
handy pocket edition of “Excerpts from 
Banking Laws of the State of New 
York.” It includes all important 
amendments to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of directors, trustees and officers 
up to the close of the session of the 
New York State Legislature, which ad- 
journed on April 16, 1921. 

A memorandum of the sections which 
are of special interest to directors and 
trustees is included in front of page 1, 
a complete index following the text. 





Concerning Calendars 


pictures of such a “grown-up” 

city as New York when it was 
“young” will always interest the pres- 
ent generation. The Chemical National 
Bank of New York has used such a 
theme on its calendar for 1922, in show- 
ing views of New York as far back as 
one hundred years ago. The incidents 
presented are chosen from the pub- 
lished history of the bank, which is now 
being revised for the one hundredth 
anniversary in 1924. The pages of the 
calendar reproduced here trace the his- 
tory of the bank from its organization 
in 1823 to its present location in down- 
town New York. 

This is the first year that the Chem- 
ical Bank has issued a calendar, and 
the department of publicity has aimed 
to make it of historic and artistic inter- 
est without any of the usual marks of 
an advertisement. It is entirely the 
product of the Chemical staff, every de- 
tail having been worked out carefully 
by them. 

The aim of all banks is to have a cal- 
endar that will fit into the needs of the 
office or home and will stand out among 
the numbers os calendars that are re- 
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ceived at the first of every year, as the 
most useful or most artistic. The Irv- 
ing National Bank of New York has 
issued a large business calendar which 
particularly suits the needs of an office. 
The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton has always used a single page cal- 
endar on which all the months can be 
readily seen. This is very useful for 
those who must refer constantly to 
other months of the year. The Bohe- 
mian Industrial Bank of Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia, has issued the same kind of 
calendar. 

The Union National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and the United States Mort- 
gage and Trust Company of New York 
have followed their usual custom of re- 
producing paintings of great moments 
in American history. The former has 
used the painting of “Washington Pre- 
His Credentials to General 
Braddock” and the latter “The Dawn 
of the Republic,” depicting General 
Washington in winter quarters at Val- 
ley Forge. 

The Banque d’Hochelaga of Mon- 
treal, among other banks, has repro- 
duced a photograph of the bank. 

The aim of having a calendar as an 
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advertisement is to have the name of 
the bank before the client throughout 
the entire year, and such an aim is cer- 


tainly fulfilled in the memopad desk 
calendar which is distributed by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. The Hamilton Trust Company 
of Paterson, N. J., has also used this 
idea, varying it only in having one 
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page of the calendar show a full week, 
with a blank space for each day’s memo- 
This makes a very useful 
calendar for the housewife. 

This bank, besides its large calendar, 
has issued a small one, about two by 
three inches, in a very attractive color 
scheme. It makes a useful little desk 
calendar, and is more likely to be placed 
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in a spot in the home where it will con- 
stantly be referred to than is a large 
calendar, which is useful in the office, 
but too large for the home. 

Some banks this year have followed 
the plan of sending out cards to their 
patrons, notifying them that they have 
a calendar for them at the bank, if they 
wish to call for it or have it sent to 
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them. If thought is given to the cal- 
endar selected, this saves waste by send- 
ing them only to persons who will want 
them. If the calendar appeals to the 
individual because it supplies a partic- 
ular need, he will be glad to take the 
extra effort to get it and be more likely 
to retain it when it comes to the home 
or desk. 


Uy 


ARS 


The Farming Interests of the United 
States 


Views of President Harding and Senator Capper 


T is the belief of some of the most 
thoughtful observers of present 
conditions that there can be no re- 

turn of prosperity until the farming in- 
terests of the United States are more 
fully cared for. The views of Presi- 
dent Harding and of Senator Capper 
of Kansas, presented below, will there- 
fore be found of special present inter- 
est. 


From the President’s annual message: 


Something more than tariff protection is 
required by American agriculture. ‘To the 
farmer has come the earlier and the heavier 
burdens of readjustment. There is actual 
depression in our agricultural industry, 
while agricultural prosperity is absolutely 
essential to the general prosperity of the 
country. 

Congress has sought very earnestly to 
provide relief. It has promptly given such 
temporary relief as has been possible, but 
the call is insistent for the permanent solu- 
tion. It is inevitable that large crops lower 
the prices and short crops advance them. 
No legislation can cure that fundamental 
law. But there must be some economic 
solution for the excessive variation in re- 
turns for agricultural production. 

It is rather shocking to be told, and to 
have the statement strongly supported, that 
9,000,000 bales of cotton raised on American 
plantations in a given year will actually be 
worth more to the producers than 13,000,- 
000 bales would have been. Equally shock- 
ing is the statement that 700,000,000 bushels 
of wheat raised by American farmers would 


bring them more money than a billion bush- 
els of wheat raised by American farmers 
would bring them more money than a billion 
bushels. Yet these are not exaggerated 
statements. In a world there are tens of 
millions who need food and clothing which 
they cannot get, such a condition is sure 
to indict the social system which makes it 
possible. 

In the main the remedy lies in distribu- 
tion and marketing. Every proper encour- 
agement should be given to the co-opera- 
tive marketing programs. These have 
proven very helpful to the co-operative 
communities in Europe. In Russia the co- 
operative community has become the recog- 
nized bulwark of law and order, and saved 
individualism from engulfment in_ social 
paralysis. Ultimately they will be ac- 
credited with the salvation of the Russian 
state. 

There is the appeal for this experiment. 
Why not try it? No one challenges the 
right of the farmer to a larger share of the 
consumer’s pay for his product; no one can 
dispute that we cannot live without the far- 
mer. He is justified in rebelling against 
the transportation cost. Given a fair return 
for his labor, he will have less occasion to 
appeal for financial aid; and given assur- 
ances that his labors shall not be in vain, 
we reassure all the people of a production 
sufficient to meet our national requirement 
and guard against disaster. 

The base of the pyramid of civilization 
which rests upon the soil is shrinking 
through the drift of population from farm 
to city. For a generation we have been 
expressing more or less concern about this 
tendency. Economists have warned and 
statesmen have deplored. We thought for 








a time that modern convenience and the 
more intimate contact would halt the move- 
ment, but it has gone steadily on. Perhaps 
only grim necessity will correct it, but we 
ought to find a less drastic remedy. 

* ” * * 


Speech of Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas, United States Senate, De- 
cember 20: 


Mr. President, I listened with great in- 
terest yesterday and today to the discus- 
sion of the bill which proposes to place a 
farmer on the Federal Reserve Board. I 
am heartily in favor of the measure. I 
favor it not only because I know it will be 
helpful to the agricultural interests of the 
country but because it would be for the 
best interests of the whole country. I think 
if we had had on the board a big, broad, 
fair-minded farmer, a man who had an in- 
timate knowledge of conditions as_ they 
actually existed in the West, the farmers 
and stockmen of the Middle West would 
not have been compelled to dump their 
grain and live stock on the market a year 
ago at the most critical time and compelled 
to take ruinous prices. 

The farmers of the country, and more 
especially the agricultural organizations of 
the country, are deeply interested in this 
measure and anxious to see it passed. In 
resolutions adopted only a couple of weeks 
ago by the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, held at Topeka, an 
organization which has a membership of 
almost a million, I find this declaration: 

“We demand an equitable pro rata rep- 
resentation of agriculture on the governing 
boards of the Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem as a means of converting a great neces- 
sary agency that has become a_banker’s 
bank into a financial institution to serve all 
the interests of all the people.” 

Among other interesting declarations in 
this report from this important convention 
held in my home city I find this: 

“We desire to express our appreciation of 
the interest shown by those members of the 
House and Senate who have formed an agri- 
cultural bloc in Congress for the many 
things they have thus been able to do for the 
farmers of the United States, especially the 
revival of the War Finance Board.” 

Mr. President, doubtless it has been ob- 
served that eastern newspapers and eastern 
business men are viewing the so-called agri- 
cultural bloc in the Senate and House with 
some disfavor. Frequently the “bloc” is re- 
ferred to by them as a “menace to good 
government,” as “setting the interests of 
the few against the welfare of the many,” 
as “demanding special privileges in legis- 
lation for the class it represents,” and so 
forth. 

Also, may have been noted, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the letter from Otto Kahn, Wall 
street banker, summoning “business men” to 
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rally round the American business men’s 
committee and save the country from the 
machinations of the farm bloc. In it Mr. 
Kahn disclaims any intent to form a busi- 
ness bloc where, I assume, it has long been 
popularly supposed that business sat on the 
right hand of government. 

Bache’s Review, published by a Wall 
street banking house, prints a long blast 
against the “bloc” because this group of 
men gave their support to the Republican 
majority which enacted the tax bill. 

Mr. President, I doubt if one can imagine 
how strangely all this reads to many people 
in the West who have long ago accepted the 
idea that big business and finance is an es- 
tablished, highly powerful, highly efficient 
political factor at Washington. 

However, the critic who has astonished 
the country with his criticism is the chief 
of the War Department, Mr. Secretary 
Weeks, in his recent speech to New York 
business men. In a general attack upon a 
Congress whose achievements are consid- 
ered somewhat epochal, not only did the 
Secretary of War find nothing good to say 
of any of the constructive measures enacted 
at the extra session in behalf of the farm- 
ing industry and approved by signature of 
the President, but he condemned much of it 
as unsound economically, one must infer, 
because it was introduced by the so-called 
farm bloc. 

It may be said, and I think it should be 
said, that the country, as a whole, as well 
as the President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and many other persons fully com- 
petent to pass on such matters and speak 
with authority, hold quite the contrary opin- 
ion to that of Mr. Weeks. Many of them 
have said that the best thing the last Con- 
gress did was to pass these desperately 
needed measures. 

Some of this adverse comment against the 
bloc might be considered not without its 
tinge of humor were it not so beside the 
point, within the shadow of a very real na- 
tional calamity—the collapse of this coun- 
try’s most vital industry, a collapse from 
which an unusually well-informed Secretary 
of Agriculture says it will take at least five 
years to rally. Agriculture is sick, and 
when agriculture is sick business invariably 
will be found ailing. 

In the shadow of such a national calamity, 
are differing opinions in regard to the merits 
of a tax bill which probably will be super- 
seded within the coming year so vastly im- 
portant? 

At least in the case of the larger issue, Mr. 
President, it would seem that East and West 
are vitally and equally concerned; that here 
at least we have interests in common, and 
stand, or should stand, on common ground. 

The Nation should rejoice that at this 
time it has a President so wide awake to 
the needs of agriculture as is President 
Harding. His recent message to Congress 
was an impressive statement of the require- 
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ments and an indorsement of the farm 


bloc’s relief program. 

Mr. President, I think it can be shown 
tnat the so-called farm bloc is not attempt- 
ing bulldozing methods to obtain legislation, 
but rather that it is doing its manful best 
to get needed things done, and as speedily 
and as well done as possible. 


AIMS OF THE AGRICULTURAL BLOC 


Speaking as one of this group interested, 
I can say that it has no desire to hold up 
Congress, nor anybody else; that its pro- 
gram is, first of all, directed toward better- 
ing the general welfare; that it has worked 
in the open and has not attempted to in- 
terfere in any way with other programs. 
In the circumstances, then, it should not be 
so very difficult to convince eastern business 
men that the so-called bloc really is render- 
ing the country a greater service at this 
time than any other group of men. 

Business has lost billions by permitting 
speculators to prey on American farmers. 
It is losing other billions today because it 
will not demand that farmers be given a 
square deal. Would it not be better to have 
the “bloc” than to have everything blocked? 
The most frequent criticism of Congress 
that we hear is about its inaction or failure 
to get things done. As I understand it, 
what the people want is results from Con- 
gress. It is this compelling need of get- 
ting results that has brought the so-called 
agricultural bloc together and has inspired 
all its activities. 

I feel certain if these critics knew the 
actual conditions in rural America as the 
members of this group know them, and if 
they were in touch with what these men are 
trying to do, all opposition to its efforts 
would cease. Notwithstanding what these 
critics may say, the agricultural group has 
never asked for class legislation. It has 
never attempted to dictate to the majority. 
We who are of it have simply united our 
efforts for measures that we knew were for 
the good of the country as a whole. 

When an $80,000,000,000 industry capable 
of supplying the Nation annually with $22,- 
000,000,000 of new wealth and fifty per cent. 
of its bank deposits is well-nigh prostrate, 
it would seem that rescue parties might 
better be hailed with joy than viewed with 
alarm, also that whatever will promote the 
primary industry of food production might 
well be thought as of the common good 
rather than as class legislation and a menace. 

Statistics running back half a century 
show that business failures generally vary 
in number in inverse ratio with the money 
value of crops per acre in the preceding 
year. When crop values are high, business 
failures the following year are few, and 
vice versa. This year, following an equally 
disastrous year in 1920, farmers are getting 
from 80 to 90 cents in their local market 
for wheat which cost them $1.37 to pro- 
duce, and from 20 to 25 cents for corn 
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which cost then 60 cents a bushel to grow. 
The live-stock farmer is a still heavier loser. 

Within the last five years in one Kansas 
county hogs have decreased from 33,000 to 
little more than 15,000, while the corn acre- 
age is seventy per cent. less than six years 
ago. I have these figures from the county 
farm agent of the state. 

The president of the Oklahoma _ State 
Board of Agriculture says Oklahoma has 
48,000 farms without a steer on them, and 
that Oklahoma has 800,000 fewer stock cat- 
tle than in 1909. 

Stocks of cured beef on October 1 were 
the lowest ever reported to the Bureau of 
Markets, being 4,000,000 pounds less than 
a year ago; 17,000,000 pounds less than the 
five-year average. ‘These are Government 
figures. It looks as if very shortly beefsteak 
will, indeed, be beefsteak. 

But what I fear most, Mr. President, is 
that as a Nation we are regarding the pres- 
ent condition of agriculture merely as a 
passing effect of the World War, not as the 
culmination of long-standing conditions ad- 
verse to the economic health of this industry 
which the war has only intensified and 
hastened. 

One of the most successful and respected 
farmers in the United States, J. R. Howard, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has declared that one and a 
half millions of the six million farmers of 
the country would today be insolvent if 
compelled to meet their obligations. 

A farmer who has really farmed writes 
me: 

“Every colt, hog and steer I raise costs 
me more than I get for it; most of my 
wheat cost me more than I was paid for it; 
the taxes on some of my land are more than 
I can get off the land.” 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE TO 
THE NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Mr. President, this decline of our agricul- 
tural industry has been going on in every 
agricultural State, and yet this Nation to- 
day would be flat on its back if it were 
not for agriculture and this year’s crop. 
Sold at a loss, as these crops have been, 
when marketable at all under the excessive 
freight rates, they have been the cause of 
an enormous amount of newly created 
wealth changing hands. What money the 
farmer gets flows to the cities for his sup- 
plies, and so the Nation’s business is kept 
alive. How much better business can be, or 
will be, depends on agriculture and the op- 
portunities it has to prosper and make 
progress. 

Here, Mr. President, is the true reason 
why we have a group of men in Congress 
sometimes called the “farm bloc.” Our en- 
tire business structure rests upon the land. 
The farmer not only feeds us and clothes us, 
but is as a class our best customer. With- 
out him the railroads would languish, the 
steel industry perish. Unless the farmer 
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and the farm industry prosper, no other 
industry can. This is the task these Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from the agricul- 
tural States feel they have cut out for them. 
They will welcome help and support from 
any direction. This is a manifest duty they 
owe to the entire country, not merely to 
their constituency, for no one is going to 
escape the consequences of this collapse of 
agriculture. It now is only a question of 
ending it as soon as possible and, if pos- 
sible, for all time. I know that this is pos- 
sible, just as I know that it is imperative 
if we are again to know the meaning of 
good times. 

The measures supported by the “agricul- 
tural bloc” are not proposals to give the 
farmer something for nothing, nor are they 
class legislation. They are the remedies 
urged by economists and students of agri- 
culture, and, above all, by the farmers them- 
selves to uplift this fundamental industry 
to a place where it will be a blessing to the 
country because it is self-sustaining and 
prosperous. 

Mr. President, I would not have you be- 
lieve that the agricultural situation is hope- 
less. I see many indications of improve- 
ment, and the helpful legislation passed at 
the special session of the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress undoubtedly has aided in bringing 
about the change for the better. The re- 
vival of the War Finance Corporation has 
helped wonderfully to put the farmer in a 
more confident and optimistic frame of 
mind. President Harding’s sympathetic at- 
titude toward agriculture has been another 
encouraging factor. The producers of the 
West have undoubtedly reached the lowest 
ebb of their economic status and there is 
an evident tendency toward an upward 
trend. 

But the farmer is still in need of the 
Government’s best attention. He must have 
relief from the unequal price level which 
has been the source of his greatest discour- 
agement. He must have still further reduc- 
tion in freight rates, for agriculture as well 
as commerce and industry has felt keenly 
the paralyzing effect of excessive transpor- 
tation charges. Then, too, we must give the 
farmer more flexible personal credit ac- 
commodations and a banking system ade- 
quate to rural needs. 

Mr. President, nobody can impartially 
study the history of agriculture and con- 
clude that it has not been sorely neglected. 
It has “just growed.” For a century and 
a half nearly everything we have done, ev- 
ery system we have contrived in marketing, 
transportation, and banking, has been built 
to fit the development, happiness, and profit 
of city life. A Department of Agriculture 
and a few agricultural colleges have been 
considered adequate to meet our obligations 
to agriculture. And so they would if all 
that agriculture needed was advice; but it 
needs to grow and prosper in organized effi- 
ciency like the rest of the modern, highly 
organized world. 
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For more than a generation the Ameri- 
can farmer has been awake to his isolated 
situation and has been struggling to mend 
it. When the after-war olan: occurred, 
it was the farmer who was without the or- 
ganization and machinery to protect him- 
self, and saw his products made the football 
of speculation and gambling. 


FARMING BUYS RETAIL, SELLS WHOLESALE 


Mr. President, farming is the only busi- 
ness left that buys at retail and sells at 
wholesale; that pays what is asked when it 
buys and accepts what is offered when it 
sells. The farmer remains merely a pro- 
ducer of the necessaries of human life. 
After he has produced them other organiza- 
tions take them over at their own price for 
distribution. ‘This is true of no other im- 
portant industry. The producer gets but 
one-third of every dollar paid by the con- 
sumer for the products of the farm. Our 
expensive and antiquated marketing system 
takes the other two-thirds. 

The commercial marketing and distribut- 
ing agencies, well supplied with credit and 
closely linked with a highly organized in- 
dustrial system, do not, like the farmer, 
dump their products after they have passed 
into their hands in a heap upon a con- 
gested market. With their facilities for 
nicely adjusting supply to demand, the mid- 
dlemen, by means of the warehouse, the 
elevator, and cold-storage plant, and the 
grain and cotton exchanges, feed out the 
world’s food supplies as demand calls for 
them. During the entire year they obtain 
what the products are fairly worth. The 
farmer gets only a third as much, and some- 
times less. 

Farming being too hazardous a business 
to be longer maintained at the mercy of 
glutted markets during every crop season 
and of organized buyers, in self-preservation 
the farmers of the United States are turning 
to self-organization, to dispose of their prod- 
ucts; and to the control of elevators and 
of warehouses to market their own products 
and be represented on exchanges. 

In his recent message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Harding gave his unqualified approval 
to co-operative marketing legislation. Con- 
vinced that farm co-operation is desirable, 
a former Congress, by an amendment of the 
Federal trade act, undertook to release farm 
co-operative societies from any suspicion of 
attempted monopoly by exempting combina- 
tions “not for profit” from the scope of the 
antitrust act, which are intended to control 
wholly different forms of organization. Be- 
cause this amendment proved ineffective, 
the Volstead-Capper bill, now being pressed 
by the agricultural group, authorizes and 
validates farm co-operation. 

Mr. President, in farmer co-operation the 
amount of stock to any one stockholder is 
limited, the co-operative project is limited, 
and the stock dividends are limited to a 
fixed rate having no relation to the earnings, 
as in a corporation, but having regard to 
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the ruling rate of interest for money or 
capital. It is by these limitations that the 
farm-marketing enterprise is protected 
against control by a few, and the vital co- 
operative spirit maintained. In farmer co- 
operation capital and labor are one. The 
dividends are rated on the product contribu- 
ted, not on the capital invested. 

We have discovered that middlemen or- 
ganizations to prevent the rise of farm co- 
operative marketing are attacking local co- 
operative organizations of farmers in the 
counts for violation of the antitrust acts. 
The co-operative movement has long been 
obstructed and discouraged by these in- 
terests. 

Danger of an_ agricultural monopoly 
through co-operation is not seriously urged, 
except for political purposes by special in- 
terests. Europe has proved that under far- 
mer-co-operative enterprises an agricultural 
trust is impracticable and is contrary to all 
co-operative experience. Farm co-operation 
has not been successful in Europe nor in 
the United States, where the members are 
widely scattered, or where they are engaged 
in producing different products, Least of 
all is the American farmer likely to lose his 
individualism. Unless modern agriculture 
is to be taken over bodily by big business 
and great trusts, what it needs and must 
have to survive is farmer co-operation. 
There is not an economical nor an authority 
on agriculture who believes the methods of 
the corporation will do for agriculture. 
Every farm is a unit, and these widely sepa- 
rated units producing a variety of products 
can not be welded into a corporate aggrega- 
tion. 

While the American farmer leads the 
world in production per man, this Nation 
stands alone in the world in its inhibitions 
against farm marketing co-operation. In 
asking for the removal of legal obstructions 
to farm co-operation and to placing of the 
American farmer on the same footing as his 
competitor in every other country on the 
globe, the “agricultural bloc” is not asking 
special class legislation. The American far- 
mer can never be an efficient salesman of 
his own products without the clear legal 
right to market them collectively, as given 
him in the Volstead-Capper bill. 

It is not a belief but a conviction from 
which I can not escape that the farmer 
must be put on an equal footing with the 
man who buys his products or he will in- 
variably get the worst of it. In clearing 
the way for agricultural co-operation, the 
agricultural bloc is not seeking to give the 
farmer special advantages over others but 
to open the way for him to adopt a plan 
of industrial organization suited to the con- 
ditions of his industry, as corporation is 
suited to other industries. 

Other measures to which the so-called 
“farm bloc” has given its sanction include 
the Capper-Tincher antigrain gambling bill, 
already enacted into law. That measure is 
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not class legislation but to correct the 
abuses of the grain exchanges, correcting 
evils condemned by the exchanges themselves 
and many years ago prohibited in their own 
rulings. 

The same thing may be said of the bills 
regulating cold storage and providing for 
control of the packing industry, the Cap- 
per-French truth in fabrics bill, which ap- 
plies to fabrics provisions similar to those 
of the pure food act, the bill that places a 
representative of agriculture on the Federal 
Reserve Board, and the bills creating more 
liberal banking credit, particularly personal 
credit, on crops and farm machinery, and 
making such paper more easily discountable. 


ENLARGING THE BANKING CREDIT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


The credit measure is the only one sus- 
ceptible to the accusation of class legisla- 
tion, for the reason that it does attempt to 
enlarge the banking credit of agriculture. 
As commerce and business have had to have 
a form of banking credit adapted to their 
needs, so it is with the farmer. We prob- 
ably have the finest commercial banking sys- 
tem in the world, with its thirty-day, sixty- 
day, and ninety-day note, perfectly suited 
to the turnover in commercial business. The 
farmer’s turnover is mainly once in twelve 
months, or in the case of stockmen from one 
to three years. Our commercial system of 
credit does not fit his needs. 

The purpose of the credit bills advocated 
by the “agricultural bloc” is to create bank- 
ing facilities for farmers which shall be ad- 
justed to the times and seasons of their 
needs; not to give credit where credit is not 
warranted. It is a belated effort to meet 
a profound need of agriculture. Its intent 
is not to supply the farmer with a more 
generous line of credit than other industries, 
but to fill the wide gap that has existed be- 
tween his industry and the credit that every 
other industry enjoys. These bills provide 
for ample security for every credit the far- 
mer asks and take notice of the longer pe- 
riod of his business turnover both as to 
crops and as to live stock. 

National welfare and the Nation’s pros- 
perity in business are dependent on what is 
produced from the soil—not five nor ten 
years from now, but this year and next year 
and every year. Business should be aiding 
instead of fighting its best friend; should 
be aiding instead of opposing the efforts of 
“farm blocs” in Congress. 

Mr. President, agriculture must obey the 
great law of the universe; it must adapt 
itself to modern conditions or cease to exist. 
I believe that for the next quarter century 
the outstanding policy of this Nation should 
be the carrying out of a great constructive 
program for the encouragement and up- 
building of its farm and live-stock industry. 
If the measures proposed for the relief of 
agriculture are enacted, they will lay a 
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broad foundation on which may be erected 
the world’s best and most enduring system 
of agriculture. That also would mean the 
upbuilding of what would be the world’s 
most enduring and most widespread and 
genuine national prosperity. 

It seems to me, the fact that our pros- 
perity as a people so largely depends on 
American agriculture should lead us_ in- 
escapably to the conclusion that national 
welfare can best be subserved by making 
farming a safe and fairly profitable industry 
in this country, and as progressively modern 
and efficient as is any other industry. 


Uy 


TIS 


Stock Transfer Guide and 
Service 


HE Corporation Trust Company of 
New York has issued a “New Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service,’ which 
will be found of the highest utility and 
value to national banks, trust compa- 


nies and other corporations acting in 
the capacity of transfer agent, or oper- 


ating trust departments. It will also 
appeal to executors, administrators, at- 
torneys and brokers. The Service is 
issued under the authority of the 
New York Stock Transfer Associa- 
tion, which is an association of stock 
transfer agents having members in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
and other large cities in the United 
States. 

The object of the Service is to 
enable corporations engaging in trans- 
fer work to make transfers in compli- 
ance with the statutory requirements 
of the different states and to avoid com- 
plications and liabilities in making such 
transfers. By reason of the various 
state laws, the transfer of stock held by 
executors, administrators and guardians 
has become extremely intricate. The 
transfer agent cannot perform its work 
properly without an accurate knowledge 
of the various inheritance tax and other 
laws of the state, in which the transfer 
is made, and the state or states in which 
the corporation, whose shares are being 
transferred, is organized. 

The service is presented in two loose- 
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leaf volumes, bound in leather, and sets 
forth the uniform rules of practice of 
the New York Stock Transfer Assucia- 
tion and the requirements of the differ- 
ent states in respect to the transfer of 
corporate shares. It is arranged alpha- 
betically by states, and under each state 
gives the law with respect to the inher- 
itance tax provisions, stamp taxes, waiv- 
ers and court orders. It enables the 
transfer agent to ascertain, quickly and 
with accuracy, just what papers should 
be presented and what steps should be 
taken in making any transfer. It makes 
it possible for the bank or other trans- 
fer agent to handle transfers with a 
knowledge that it is complying with 
every requirement of the law and is so 
acting as to avoid any possible liability 
or complication on the part of itself or 
the corporation which it represents. 
From time to time, as the regulations 
in any state are changed, new sheets are 
provided, to be substituted in the place 
of those which have been altered by 
amendment. In this manner the Service 
is continually kept up to date. 

The Corporation Trust Company ac- 
cepts subscriptions to the Stock Trans- 
fer and Guide Service upon approval 
and stands ready to submit it to the 
officials of any bank or trust company 
for examination. 


Uy 


TS 


‘*The Investor and The Income 
Tax”’ 


RANK J. MULLIGAN of New 

York has issued a booklet entitled 
“The Investor and’ the Income Tax,” 
which contains a digest of the provisions 
of the new revenue Act relating to stock 
and bond transactions. 

This booklet is of great value to in- 
vestors in preparing their income tax 
returns, and is being offered to banking 
and brokerage institutions for distribu- 
tion to their clients. 

In the back of the book there are 
some record blanks for listing records 
of profits and losses for income tax pur- 
poses. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, December 31st, 1921 


RESOURCES 


Ri INE 6 sass vecctaesavcctsessecascesees $85,014,718.94 | 
Acceptances of other Banks Purchased.............. 40,000.00 § $05,054, 718.94 
oe ies iene AD aaa kee peacTicwsheekeosasenerenkese 8,901.88 
United States Certificates of Indebtedness..................+5 vomsisinieae 37,600.00 
United States Bonds to secure Circulation ........----- +++ .seeeceeeees 1,000,000.00 
United States Securities Borrowed. ......ccccccccccsccccccccceecee-es 64,000.00 
occ reas dudhshinaee oreesesedacosese 153,648.52 
Liberty Loan Bonds purchased account Customers..............+0+005 880.00 
EE cade” cheb Gadibl bau kebsnekecaseabneiacerndeesens uvees 9,279,222.05 
I cas sonndsovredesrdcanemecvenseesasenes 450,000.00 
is Cer es ues Doe edie chee ONaaeeEEs siknnwemay 112,277.00 
Banking House, Improvements, Furniture and Fixtures.......-....... 1,071,898.20 
icc dainieee sane SeRsReEseeenesccnntes. sexcedee 431,128.57 
NS ncn ncnt del dine. dbeceesinieniedesenegeeneeess 1,110,286.45 
Customers’ Liability, Under Letters of Credit.................00.00055 206,290.15 
Customers’ Liability, Under Acceptances..............cseeseeeeseeeeee 616,202.58 
ee ca aa 5s eins <ianen os awinacnaememarwens : 26,817,357.61 
$126,414,411.95 
LIABILITIES 
lies sndin sa inn dilate nme elena tar mkn asad ann edesabiesseweReemne $10,000,000.00 
ada i cdshan de be baeeetbecebeteedesseneenemes, 6 . 6,309,502.97 
Unearned Discount (Net). ............. <obdn Neianileleematanaiaamadaaind 292.586.25 
Neel oad. ai a maladie ids Gad aeiaras a4 6 sme hhaomaamiene tl 990,400.00 
i a a lel a er ic oie 210,840.15 
ane, Local iad ne eeeedhes sees euenavesanaet aa bennuaie 616,202.58 
et Cooke cheba kegehatinenabne Sibakbenetaan sks 87,264.70 
Rediscounts, Federal Reserve Bank ..... ..........eceeeecees ceceeees 3,516,500.00 
RPO See SINGS TRNUIEIIOR 6 voces vcccscccesccccccece secse oses 64,000.00 
Reserves—including Interest, Taxes, Etc............00.ceeesececseeeees 329,642.62 
I 6.06 ce stcvianecdceesseis eeaenes $1,208,303.08 
EE cicuacritiGeeie obibusdadnesebundeses 102,789, 169.60 
Total Dapedits CeO ovcccccccvsccsccccccss 103,997,472.68 
$126,414,411.95 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankcrs 


reports with those for the cor- 

responding month in 1920, ac- 
cording to the bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board in a review of conditions 
for the month of December, ‘“demon- 
strates the continued upward movement 
of business and indicates gradual restor- 
ation of normal conditions. This is 
true,” the bulletin says, “in spite of the 
fact that the month of December, which 
is normally a period of comparative 
closing down or transition, indicates, 
as is usually the case, some recession 
from the higher levels of preceding 
autumn business activity.” The bulletin 
continues: 


Caen of the year-end 


Chief importance is usually assigned at 
the close of the year to the holiday trade, 
emphasis being rather on the side of dis- 
tribution than on the side of production. 
This intensified demand serves to bring into 
actual use the goods produced in the earlier 
industrial period. The holiday trade is thus 
a test of the soundness of the preceding 
business activity. Reports from the various 
Federal Reserve Districts covering over half 
the month show that this year’s demand in 
the eastern Districts has registered an in- 
crease running as high as 10 per cent. over 
that of 1920, while in other Districts the 
situation is pronounced satisfactory. Manu- 
facturing lines, although slowed down be- 
cause of lessened seasonal demand, generally 
report a fairly satisfactory condition, al- 
though a lack of forward orders still testifies 
to the uncertainty with which the prospects 
of the coming months are regarded by many 
firms. Freight rates continue as a disturb- 
ing factor due to the belief that reductions 
already announced as affecting some com- 
modities may be much more widely extended 
in the near future. 


Manufacturing conditions are far from 
uniform throughout the country. There has 
been a decrease in the activity of the iron 
and steel industry since the first of Decem- 
ber, which, however, is attributed to the 
seasonal conditions already referred to, being 
partly the outcome of freight rate difficul- 
ties and of the usual inventory taking by 
purchasers, who naturally desire to heap 
their stocks as low as possible at this time. 
In textiles there has been but little change 
since last month, both cotton and woolen 
mills being operated at a high percentage 
of capacity. Uncertainty as to the future 
of the clothing industry is due to labor dis- 
turbances and the desire of consumers for 
low priced goods. In the leather and shoe 
trades similar irregularity prevails, the ma- 
jority of Districts, however, reporting con- 
ditions good or satisfactory, while in a few, 
slight decreases of output are noted. 

The relatively lower prices which have 
been realized both for cereals and for cot- 
ton have proved discouraging to trade in 
the agricultural districts, and have also re- 
sulted in retarding the process of liquidat- 
ing frozen loans representing past advances 
of credit. Wholesale prices are showing in- 
creased stability, the index of the Federal 
Reserve Board losing only one point for 
the month of November, while private re- 
porting agencies indicate either stability or 
very slight increases during December. A 
problem is thus presented to bankers with 
reference to their policy in financing prepa- 
rations for the next crop. Meanwhile farm- 
ers in many districts have shown a disin- 
clination to buy as freely as would otherwise 
have been the case, due to the smaller pur- 
chasing power in their hands, and the fact 
that in some quarters at least there is still 
uncertainty as to the amount of new credit 
which they can obtain. This situation re- 
flects itself in the returns for the wholesale 
trade in the southern districts where the 
month of December showed a pronounced de- 
cline in dry goods, although the situation is 
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favorable as compared with conditions of a 
year ago. Hardware and related lines are 
also in an unsatisfactory condition. In 
retail trade, as already stated, the excep- 
tional demand of the holiday season has 
served to offset declines which might other- 
wise have been noted as the result of tempo- 
rarily reduced buying power in the agricul- 
tural districts. This has been especially 
encouraging in view of the fact that Novem- 
ber trade had shown some falling off from 
the high level attained during October. 

Unemployment conditions, on the whole, 
are but little changed from those reported 
a month ago. A slightly better situation has 
been established in some of the larger cities 
where certain plants previously closed are 
working on part time. As is always true 
during the winter, the cessation of agricul- 
tural activity has set free a certain amount 
of labor which, however, on this occasion, 
has not found employment at the seasonal 
winter occupations which ordinarily absorb 
a part of it. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TAXATION 


“Business men are keenly alive to the 
need of lightening and correcting taxes,” 
says the January letter of the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank of New 
York, “but their satisfaction in the con- 
structive measures under way is being 
chilled as they study the dispatches 
which come out of Washington, telling 
of the schemes for spending money 
which are to be presented before the 
present session of Congress. According 
to these dispatches, there are a number 
of projects which, if adopted by Con- 
gress, will total immense sums.” 

The letter says further: 


For every dollar that is spent by the 
Government a dollar must be provided by 
the people, either by means of taxation or 
bond subscriptions. Taxation, uotwith- 
standing the attempts which have been 
made to provide a ‘scientific’ distribution of 
its burden, presses with crushing effect on 
the business of the country. New bond 
offerings, however satisfactory their terms, 
would press with similar effect upon the 
credit of the nation, which already sup- 
ports a public debt roughly equal to twenty- 
five times what it was before the war. 

How far will business enterprise go if its 
expectations of profit are regularly dulled 
by enormous taxes? Up to a certain point 
of taxation, business can flourish; that point, 
as well as the point which governs the state 
of the country’s credit, is something that 
needs now to be carefully considered. For, 
wholly apart from the special appropria- 
tions which Congress will consider in its 
present session, the United States Treasury 
has problems to face which will test its re- 
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sources severely. It is estimated that the 
Government’s ordinary expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, will be 
$3,505,000,000, against which the estimates 
of ordinary receipts, exclusive of postal 
revenues, are $3,338,000,000. Half this 
amount of revenue is allocated to the income 
and excess profits tax, to be taken directly 
from the people; the other half is allocated 
to internal revenue, customs and other forms 
of Government revenue, which, though rep- 
resenting indirect taxation, after all depend 
for their payment upon the already severely- 
taxed business of the country. 

“Deficit financing” is rendered possible 
even on ordinary account. But the burden 
of the Treasury Department does not stop 
with ordinary account. In the course of the 
next eighteen months the Treasury must 
face the responsibility of refunding $6,000,- 
000,000 of maturing obligations, made up 
as follows: Certificates of indebtedness, 
$2,000,000,000,; War Savings Stamps, $500,- 
000,000; Victory Bonds, $3,500,000,000. 

We are coming to be so accustomed to 
huge figures that even this enumeration does 
not sound impressive against others which 
appear in print in connection with the 
finances of other governments. Moreover, 
debt financing is expected to be a problem of 
our Government through the life of the 
present generation and possibly other gen- 
erations to come. However all that may be, 
one cannot miss the significance of the 
fact that the interest charges on our debt 
are now so great that every year they equal 
our entire national pre-war expenditures, 
while our ordinary Government expenses 
run far beyond any sums imagined up to a 
few years ago. 

A gradual cancellation of government 
debt through redemptions out of current 
revenue is something that forward-looking 
people have been hopeful of. Prospects of 
relief from armament expenditures have 
stimulated this hope, but the savings in 
sight are in danger of being swallowed up, 
and more than that, we are told that the 
prospective reduction in armament appro- 
priations is already being used as an excuse 
for extravagance. 


UNBALANCED INDUSTRY 


“In estimating the outlook for 1922,” 
says the January letter of the National 
City Bank of New York, “it is necessary 
to consider the causes of the depression 
and inquire to what extent they have 
been removed or are likely to be over- 
come.” 

“The principal factor in the depres- 
sion,” continues the letter, “is within 
the control of the American people. It 
exists in the unbalanced relationship 
between the prices of farm and other 
primary products on the one hand and 





In the Center of Things: 


A large bank in a Jarge business cen- 
ter; located in the valley metropolis 
that marks the crossroads of conti- 
nental rail and river traffic. 


The strength of sound banking prac- 
tices—of a desire to cooperate fully— 
of 64 years’ experience—of accurate, 
rapid service in seven departments, all 
national—these qualities of strength 
not expressible in figures have at- 
tracted to us as patrons some of the 
most important banks in the territory 
we serve. 


John G. Lonsdale, President 





the prices of manufactured goods, trans- 
portation service and various other 
products and services on the other 
hand.” 


The letter goes on to say: 


The final estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture upon the 1921 crops give them 
a market value to the farmers $8,000,000,000 
below the value of the crop of 1919 and $3,- 
400,000,000 below the value of the crop of 
1920. These are figures of great signifi- 
cance. The farmers have produced nearly 
as much in quantity, but it has been valued 
in the exchanges at less than one-half the 
figures of 1919. As other products and 
services have not declined in like degree, the 
farmers must buy much less, and all the in- 
dustries are suffering in consequence. 

It is useless to expect a return to normal 
conditions while this disparity of compensa- 
tion between great bodies of producers ex- 
ists. It is unfair and it establishes an 
effective blockage against a revival of busi- 
ness. It is time that the business com- 
munity took cognizance of the situation, 
and set itself to the task of correcting it. 
The argument that stock on hand was pur- 
chased at higher prices has lost whatever 
force it ever had. Merchants who are in- 
terested in the return of prosperity should 
do their part for it, and one of their duties 
is to reduce operating costs. 


Correspondence and inquiries of 
banks and bankers invited 


‘The NATIONAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 
‘lw St.Louis. 


In large part the situation is chargeable 
to the action of organized labor in clinging 
to the war-time wage rates. Raw materials 
and foodstuffs have had a great decline at 
wholesale, but between the wholesale mar- 
kets and consumers the cost of handling and 
manufacturing has not declined in like pro- 
portions. The effect is to obstruct the dis- 
tribution of goods and throw millions of 
wage-earners out of employment, at the 
same time keeping up the cost of living on 
the entire wage-earning population. In the 
aggregate there is no gain, but a great loss, 
to the wage-earners as a class. 


FARM DEPRESSION 


“This strained alignment of prices is 
of course the real reason for the de- 
pression which has been suffered by 
the farmer,” says the National Bank 
of the Republic of Chicago in a recent 
letter. 

The letter continues further on the 
subject of the farmer: 

With large, although not record, crops 
his problem has been to exchange them for 
things which have declined very much less 
in comparison. In other words he has been 
faced by the necessity of exchanging his 
own labor at low prices for the high-priced 
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labor represented in almost everything he 
buys. Also the high freight rates which he 
has endured for the past sixteen months, 
and which now take a far larger toll of his 
products than when he was enjoying good 
prices, are a further contribution which he 
must make to unliquidated labor in other 
fields. At no time during the past year 
has his purchasing power per unit of prod- 
uct peen more than 80 per cent. of normal, 
while for most of the year it has been far 
less. The result has been that he has tem- 
porarily ceased purchasing, as is eloquently 
attested by the low level of commercial 
trade in agricultural communities, by the 
smal] sales of automobiles as compared with 
recent years, and by the decreased sales of 
farm machinery which for the past year are 
estimated at only one-third those of 1920. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH 


“The agricultural situation has been 
a most complex one in the South during 
the past year,” says a December letter 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans. The letter con- 
tinues: 


The cotton crop was the shortest which 
has been produced in this country in twenty 
years, but fortunately the price increased 
sufficiently to offset, to some extent at least, 
the shortage of the crop. But while this in- 
crease in price did not really help to make 
the cotton planter prosperous, it did help 
tremendously to improve the general busi- 
ness situation in the South, and enabled 
many of the southern banks to get them- 
selves into more liquid shape than they had 
been for the past year or more. Most of 
these banks had, by force of circumstances, 
been compelled to carry over substantial 
loans, based on cotton produced in 1919 and 
1920, which, for a long period of time had 
been entirely unsalable until this rise in the 
price and improvement in the demand which 
helped these banks to liquidate many of 
their frozen loans. As a result, the entire 
credit situation in the South took on a more 
cheerful aspect, and when the crop-moving 
season came along the country banks found 
little difficulty in taking care of the de- 
mands made upon them to finance the har- 
vest. 

The most encouraging thing about the 
agricultural situation in the South is the 
fact that great economy has been practised 
in all of the farming districts during 1921. 
It is good to note that the lessons of the 
last year or two have induced farmers to 
pay more heed to the advice of the bankers 
who have long been preaching the doctrine 
of greater diversification of their crops. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN 1921 


“The most gratifying aspect of the 
year’s industrial events,’ remarks the 
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current Guaranty Survey of the Guaran- 
ty Trust Company of New York, “is 
the upturn during the last few months 
in the general volume of production in 
the country, which about midsummer had 
reached its lowest point since 1914,” 

“Although some of the increase is 
clearly due to seasonal influences,” says 
the Survey, “there has been, neverthe- 
less, since July, an upturn so pro- 
nounced that it must represent funda- 
mental improvement.”” The Survey con- 
tinues: 


This upturn is most marked in the textile 
industry and less so in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Iron and steel production declined 
from a high in March, 1920, of 30 per cent. 
above the estimated normal, after allowance 
for seasonal influence and long time trend, 
to 66 per cent. below normal in July, 1921, 
whence it has since advanced to a point only 
46 per cent. below normal production in 
November. 

Textile production declined from its high- 
est point, in January, 1920, 24 per cent. 
above the estimated normal, to its lowest, 
41 per cent. below normal in December of 
the same year. From this point the increase 
was steady throughout nine months of 1921, 
with the exception of a slight setback in 
July. In September the production of tex- 
tiles was 12 per cent. above normal, which 
is the highest record since March, 1920. 

The large consumption of cotton, required 
by the increased activity of the textile in- 
dustry, is particularly encouraging in view 
of its influence upon an important section 
of the country and the Government’s revised 
estimate of this year’s cotton crop of 8,340,- 
000 bales, exclusive of linters, or approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 bales more than was indi- 
cated by the preliminary report made two 
months previously. Cotton consumption has 
increased each month since August, when it 
was 410,120 bales to a total of 526,610 bales, 
in November. This compares well with the 
consumption of only 332,057 bales last No- 
vember and a monthly average consumption 
for the crop year, ending July 31, 1920, of 
563,517 bales. 


DECEMBER PRODUCTION SLOW 


The current letter of the Garfield 
National Bank of New York, says that 
“the outstanding feature in domestic 
business during the month has been the 
slowing up of production on the part 
of manufacturers.” The letter adds 
that: 

The falling off in activity in manufactur- 
ing centers, however, is a seasonal opera- 


tion and is always witnessed at this time of 
the year, even in normal periods. Manu- 
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facturers, in the late summer and early fall, 
increase production to take care of winter 
demands. As a result, the peak of pro- 
duction is witnessed during the autumn 
months, with a gradual falling off toward 
winter. Shortly after the turn of the year, 
a majority of the industries affected by 
such seasonal movements, will increase their 
output, and by spring, no doubt they will 
again be operating at or near normal. 

To offset this curtailment of production 
there is generally an increased demand for 
goods from the retail trade. This increased 
buying by the public will move merchandise 
from the shelves of the shopkeeper and 
jobber, with the result that after the first 
of the year, when inventories have been 
accounted for, this branch of industry will 
again be in the market to replenish supplies, 
and this will again stimulate the demand for 
goods. As for the condition of the retail 
trade, reports coming to hand from the 
larger cities of the country indicate that it 
is running ahead of last year. This in part 
is due to the fact that at this period a year 
ago, prices of most commodities were far 
below the peak of February, 1920. 


LOW PRODUCTION COSTS 


“If we are to have an enduring pros- 
perity,” says a recent review of W. J. 
Wollman and Company of New York, 


“it will have to have something more 
solid than the flimsy basis of very high 
wages and extortionate profits.” The 
review continues: 


The trend of 1922, as we see it, will be 
in the direction of a prosperity founded on 
the adoption of more efficiency in operation 
and a lowering of production costs rather 
than on an attempt to increase unduly the 
volue of business or to obtain returns 
through the medium of advancing prices to 
extremely high levels. 

For these reasons it probably would be 
too much to expect 1922 to be a year of big 
profits. It will be enough if a solid foun- 
dation is laid for a stable prosperity. The 
chief purpose of the leaders of industry is 
not so much to make money at this time as 
it is to get the machinery in operation for 
a fair volume of production that will reduce 
overhead and permit the normal exchange 
of products. 


THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Relative to the business outlook the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia 
says, through its president, William A. 
Law, in a recent letter that, “there is 
no boom business in sight and nothing 
to justify the hopes of those who believe 
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that the country will soon witness an 
outburst of furious speculation on the 
scale of such stock market activity as 
was witnessed in 1906, 1915, and other 
years of violent speculation.” The let- 
ters says further that: 

The average business man is limiting his 
risks and seeking to safeguard his position 
in such a way as shall insure for him credit 
facilities when and as he needs them. The 
country is headed in the right direction, 
however, and making haste slowly enough 
to avoid the perils of a false start. This is 
fortunate, since a resumption of speculative 
trading on an immense scale would be not 
only unsettling, but deplorable from every 
angle. The nation needs most of all to 
capitalize the gains of the retrenchment 
campaign and to take to heart the lessons 
of the liquidating period. In no other way 
will it be possible for us to aid in solving 
the really distressing problems of interna- 
tional finance and we must do our part. 


PRICES SHOW NO MATERIAL CHANGE 


No material change has occurred in 
the general wholesale price level in the 
United States in the last six weeks, says 
the current monthly review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Price revisions 
continue to be made, but the average of 
all prices has tended to be stabilized 
about a level 40 to 50 per cent. above 
the pre-war. There has been no con- 
siderable change from this level since 
last April, the indexes of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Federal Re- 
serve Board showing a range of not 
more than 6 points during this entire 
period. The Federal Reserve Board 


index for November stood at 140 as 
compared with 141 in October, and 100 
in the base year, 1913. 

During November, the various group 





indexes, such as the prices of raw 
materials, producers’ and consumers’ 
goods showed even less change than in 
recent months. The trend of pro- 
ducers’ goods was definitely towards 
lower levels, but raw materials and 
finished consumers’ goods showed very 
little change. Domestic goods as a 
whole declined while foreign imported 
goods rose, but the rate in both cases 
was slow. Agricultural commodities 
were the only group in which prices 
declined seriously during November, 
while lumber prices showed the most 
material increases. Oils, certain of the 
nonferrous metals, hides, and rubber 
were among the other commodities to 
increase in price. Coal, pig iron, cotton 
and many leading agricultural com- 
modities declined. 

During the first three weeks of De- 
cember, prices in the semi-finished steel 
industry have tended to increase but pig 
iron has continued to decline and the 
downward movement in bituminous coal 
has gained in momentum. Cotton prices 
have also steadily declined. Agricul- 
tural prices show varied tendencies, 
hogs and cattle declining, wheat and 
oats advancing. 

Retail prices during November also 
showed very little change from the 
September and October levels. The 
index of food prices compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics registered 
152 as compared with 153 in October 
and an average of 100 in 1913. 


SLIGHT DECREASE IN RETAIL TRADE 


Retail sales in November showed a 
noticeable decrease as compared with 
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those of October, 1921, and November, 
1920. Reports of Districts No. 1 
(Boston) and No. 2 (New York) for 
the first part of December, however, 
showed increases of 10 per cent. and 3 
per cent. respectively, over the corres- 
ponding period in 1920,-indicating that 
the volume of Christmas trade has been 
larger than last year. During Novem- 
ber activity was greatest in the tobacco, 
candy, gloves and jewelry lines, while 
the market. for heavy clothing was 
unusually dull. November sales of 
381 representative department stores 
throughout the United States showed a 
decrease of 13.7 per cent. from the sales 
of November, 1920. Decreases were 
recorded in all Districts and amounted 
to 7.2 per cent. in District No. 1 (Bos- 
ton), 8.2 per cent. in District No. 2 
(New York), 8.9 per cent. in District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia), 21.1 per cent. in 
District No. 4 (Cleveland), 12.9 per 
cent. in District No. 5 (Richmond), 21.4 
per cent. in District No. 6 (Atlanta), 
16.9 per cent. in District No. 7 
(Chicago), 9.4 per cent. in District No. 
8 (St. Louis), 18.3 per cent. in District 
No. 9 (Minneapolis), 13.8 per cent. in 
District No. 10 (Kansas City), 25.9 per 
cent. in District No. 11 (Dallas), and 
7.9 per cent. in District No. 12 (San 
Francisco). Department store stocks 
showed little change during November 
and the rate of turnover remained 
approximately the same as in October, 
while outstanding orders were somewhat 
lower. 


MODERATE BUILDING DECLINE 


The valuation of building permits 
issued in selected cities during Novem- 
ber showed a moderate decline from the 
high level reached in October in all of 
the Federal Reserve Districts except 
District No. 11 (Dallas). The per- 
centage of decrease varied from 2.0 per 
cent. for District No. 1 (Boston) to 30.7 
per cent. for District No. 8 (St. Louis). 
The value of permits issued in selected 
cities of District No. 11 (Dallas) was 
20.4 per cent. greater in November than 
in October. A comparison with No- 
vember, 1920, shows large increases in 
value of permits issued in every Federal 
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Reserve District, ranging from 23.8 per 
cent. in District No. 6 (Atlanta) to 
189.5 per cent. in District No. 2 (New 
York. The total value of building per- 
mits issued in 166 selected cities 
amounted to $145,883,418 in November, 
as compared with $172,204,403 in 
October, 1921, and $73,174,276 in No- 
vember, 1920. The value of contracts 
awarded in seven Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Company decreased from $203,954,431 
in October to $127,374,432 in Novem- 
ber. Decreases were registered in 
Districts No. 1 (Boston), No. 2 (New 
York), No. 3 (Philadelphia), No. 5 
(Richmond), No. 7 (Chicago), and No. 
9 (Minneapolis), while District No. 4 
(Cleveland) registered a slight increase. 
District No. 1 (Boston) reports that 
the increase in the volume of residential 
construction is particularly encouraging, 
and estimates that the cost of building 
and the size of rents are now on about 
the same comparative basis as in 1913. 
Reports from District No. 3 (Philadel- 
phia) state that, although a large num- 
ber of permits have been issued, but 
little actual construction is being done, 
owing to the approach of winter and the 
uncertainty as to future costs. In Dis- 
trict No. 8 (St. Louis) there has been 
a decline in large building enterprises, 
but there has been a continuance of resi- 
dential building. Reports from District 
No. 10 (Kansas City) also show a 
marked increase in the construction of 
residences, but less attention to the 
erection of business buildings and fac- 
tory extensions. Construction continues 
active in the coastal cities of District 
No. 12 (San Francisco), but has shown 
some slackening in the interior states. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


A variety of factors, both of a sea- 
sonal and of a special nature has con- 
tributed to a marked reduction in the 
sales of most of the reporting wholesale 
firms in the four lines of groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, boots and shoes. The 


reductions are particularly marked in 
the case of dry goods, the decreases in 
sales during November as compared 
with October ranging from a minimum 
of 12.7 per cent ix District No. 2 (New 
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York), with three firms reporting, to a 
maximum of 38.1 per cent. in District 
No. 11 (Dallas) with ten firms report- 
ing. The decreases are especially heavy 
in the three southern Districts No. 5 
(Richmond), No. 6 (Atlanta), and No, 
11 (Dallas). These reductions in sales 
no doubt represent not only a seasonal 
recession, which is apt to be more pro- 
nounced in Southern agricultural sec- 
tions than elsewhere, but tney also 
reflect a diminished purchasing power 
due to the slower movement of such 
crops as cotton, sugar and rice. As 
compared with a year ago, however, dry 
goods sales make a quite favorable 
showing and, unquestionably—given the 
great price reductions that have occurred 
in the interval—they represent a greater 
volume of goods than did the November 
sales of the preceding year. In District 
No. 2 (New York) and No. 12 (San 
Francisco) there are increases in sales 
values of dry goods of 11.6 per cent., 3 
firms reporting, and 5.2 per cent., 12 
firms reporting, respectively, over last 
year. Decreases ranged from 1.4 per 
cent. in the case of District No. 5 (Rich- 
mond), 18 firms reporting, to 22.3 per 
cent. in the case of District No. 9 
(Minneapolis), 5 firms reporting. An- 
other factor influencing the November 
drop in sales, not only in dry goods but 
in all other lines, is doubtless the desire 
on the part of retailers to enter upon 
the new vear with inventories reduced 
to the lowest possible point. In the 
case of wholesale grocery firms, de- 
creases during November as compared 
with October ranged from 1.1 per cent. 
in the case of District No. 2 (New 
York), with 9 firms reporting, to 19 per 
cent. in District No. 11 (Dallas), with 
13 firms reporting. District No. 3 
(Philadelphia), with 48 firms reporting, 
states that the usual brisk holiday de- 
mand is lacking, and District No. 6 
(Atlanta) emphasizes the slow move- 
ment of agricultural products as having 
had a pronouncedly depressing effect 
upon the demand from agricultural 
sections. Here again, however, the 
showing as compared with a year ago 
is quite favorable from the point of 
view of volume of sales, decreases 
ranging from 4.9 per cent. in the case of 
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District No. 10 (Kansas City), with 5 
firms reporting, to 30.4 per cent. in the 
case of District No. 6 (Atlanta), with 
29 firms reporting. 

The drop in hardware sales in No- 
vember is probably attributable in good 
part to the seasonal reduction in the 
demand for building and construction 
materials, and also to the failure of 
retailers to place the usual advance 
orders for agricultural supplies for 
spring use. The general testimony 
seems to be to the effect that business 
in hardware is, on the whole, unusually 
slow even for the season. Decreases in 
November sales as compared with Oc- 
tober ranged from 1.3 per cent. in the 
case of District No. 11 (Dallas), with 
11 firms reporting, to 17.2 per cent. in 
the case of District No. 10 (Kansas 
City), with 4 firms reporting. In Dis- 


tricts No. 5 (Richmond), No. 6 (At- 
lanta), No. 7 (Chicago) and No. 12 
(San Francisco), sales of boots and 
shoes in November registered marked 
declines as compared with October, the 





respective percentages being 31.6 per 
cent. with 18 firms reporting, 23.9 per 
cent. with 10 firms reporting, 16.7 per 
cent. with 11 firms reporting and 18.4 
per cent. with 16 firms reporting. 

District No. 6 (Atlanta) reports that 
it is probable that warm weather was 
responsible for some of the falling off 
in shoe sales in that District. On the 
other hand District No. 2 (New York) 
reported a slight increase of 2.5 per 
cent. for the 8 firms reporting in that 
District. In all cases except District 
No. 12 (San Francisco) where there 
was a negligible decrease as compared 
with a year ago, shoe sales showed a 
decided increase, ranging from 5.2 per 
cent. in the case of District No. 7 
(Chicago), with 11 firms reporting to 
45.9 per cent. in the case of District No. 
2 (New York), with 8 firms reporting. 
It will be remembered that a year ago 
the shoe industry was in an unusually 
depressed condition and the increases 
therefore find their explanation in this 
fact. 
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SLIGHT DROP IN COAL PRODUCTION 


Production of bituminous coal showed 
a slight decrease during November. 
The output for the month was 365,- 
955,000 tons, corresponding to an index 
number of 97, as compared with the 
October production of 43,741,000 tons 
corresponding to an index number of 
118 and a production of 51,457,000 tons 
in November, 1920, corresponding to an 
index number of 139. A recent study 
of commercial stocks of coal showed 
bituminous stocks held by consumers on 
November 1, to be 47,000,000 tons, an 
amount sufficient for 43 days’ require- 
ments at the average rate of consump- 
tion maintained during the preceding 
three months. Stocks were 16,000,000 
tons, or 25 per cent., below the maximum 
of 63,000,000 tons reported on Novem- 
ber 8, 1918, and were the highest since 
January 1, 1921, but District No. 3 
(Philadelphia) reports that competition 
of non-union coal and British coal has 
forced union operators either to sell 
their product at a sacrifice or to close 
down their mines. 

Production of anthracite coal de- 
creased from 7,580,000 tons in October 
to 6,859,000 tons in November which is 
somewhat lower than the production of 
7,441,000 tons in November, 1920. The 
respective index numbers are 102, 93 
and 101. District No. 3 (Philadelphia) 
reports that domestic demand has been 
almost as disappointing during the past 
two months as the industrial demand for 
steam coals. Dealers’ stocks are very 
heavy in the majority of grades and 
although the prices tend to be firmly 
maintained, there have been some slight 
reductions. The lessening of iron and 
steel manufacturing has been reflected 
in reduced purchasing of coke and in a 
weakening of prices. The production 
of beehive coke for November was 
477,000 tons as compared with 416,000 
tons in October, and 1,622,000 tons in 
November, 1920, while November pro- 
duction of by-product coke was 1,766,- 
000 tons, as compared with 1,734,000 
tons in October. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Some tendency to reaction is evident 
in the iron and steel industry. Novem- 
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ber pig iron production amounted to 
1,415,481 tons, as compared with 1,- 
246,676 tons in October, the respective 
index numbers being 61 and 54. The 
total number of active furnaces in- 
creased from 96 on November | to 120 
on December 1. This increase was not 
paralleled in the case of steel ingots, 
the output of which merely rose from 
1,616,810 tons in October, correspond- 
ing to an index number of 70, to 
1,660,001 tons in November, corres- 
ponding to an index number of 71. 
Fairly heavy shipments resulted in a 
slight decrease in the unfilled orders of 
the United States Steel Corporation 
from 4,286,829 tons at the close of 
October to 4,250,542 tons at the close of 
November. The current situation is 
much more marked in District No. 3 
(Philadelphia) than in the Pittsburgh 
district, and many reports from the 
former indicate that “the present stag- 
nation is even more pronounced than 
that which existed during August.” 
Dullness is ascribed largely to uncer- 
tainty as to future freight rates and the 
desire of merchants to carry minimum 
stocks at time of inventory. Demand 
for pig iron is especially poor. Stocks 
are, however, reported low, and many 
inquiries are being received for delivery 
during the first quarter of 1922. Orders 
for finished products are for immediate 
delivery only, but it is said from Dis- 
trict No. 4 (Cleveland) that “miscel- 
laneous new business has continued to 
flow into the mills surprisingly well.” 
Reflecting the general situation in the 
industry, and the sharp competition 
existing for a limited volume of business, 
pig iron prices have shown a further 
downward trend. 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Cotton consumption in November 
showed a decided increase over the 
amount consumed in October and the 
figures were higher than at any time 
since the summer of 1920. The latest 
estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicating a larger cotton crop than 
was expected, has recently been an un- 
settling factor although the effects of 
the announcement had previously been 
discounted to a certain extent. District 

















No. 1 (Boston) estimates that produc- 
tion in that section is on a basis some- 
what in excess of 80 per cent. at the 
present time. Reports from District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) indicated that 
some lines of cotton manufactures such 
as branded goods, and gray goods, are 
being purchased at about the same rate 
as heretofore but it is said that no firms 
report a sufficient number of orders to 
insure operations for more than three 
months. Stocks are being kept at a low 
point with a view of having as small 
inventories at the end of the year as 
possible. The orders received by tex- 
tile mills in District No. 5 (Richmond) 
were not as numerous during November 
as in September and October but the 
mills are generally running on a full 
time basis and are looking forward to 
fairly good trade after the opening of 
the new year. Some mills are planning 
changes in machinery and reports gen- 
erally state that there is “returning 
confidence in the stability of values for 
raw cotton and textiles.” The special 
reports based on returns from 37 repre- 
sentative cotton cloth mills located in 
District No. 6 (Atlanta) indicate that 
cloth production in yards during No- 
vember was 4.2 per cent. greater than in 
October and 31.3 per cent. greater than 
in November, 1920. Unfilled orders on 
hand at the end of November declined 
6.7 per cent., as compared with the 
preceding month but were 34.3 per cent. 
above those on hand at the close of 
November, 1920. It is said that while 
the total of unfilled orders on an 
average showed a decline, some of the 
reporting mills have orders which will 
require full time operation for many 
weeks. One mill states that it will 
require 40 weeks running full time to 
complete its orders on hand. A majority 
of reporting mills are running on full 
time and some of them are operating 
day and night shifts. The production 
of cotton yarn by 40 mills located in 
District No. 6 (Atlanta) was also 3.2 
per cent. greater in November than in 
October. Orders on hand at the end of 


November declined 12.7 per cent. as 
compared with October figures but were 
68.3 per cent. greater than at the end of 
November, 1920. 


The decline in orders 
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Direct Service 


ig your customers sell produce, eggs, dairy 
products, fruit, cotton goods, hardware or 
leather in New York, we can offer you an 
exceptionally prompt service in collections, 
because our customers deal in these very 
You thus obtain the benefit of the 


time saved by direct contact and of our expe- 


lines. 
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is attributed to the fact that buyers wish 
to go into the new year with small 
stocks and, furthermore, there has ex- 
isted for some time an element of 
uncertainty due to the belief that the 
price of cotton would be affected by the 
later estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. Some reporting mills are 
said to have sold their product for many 
weeks ahead at prices which allow some 
profit but a few mills state that their 
operations are being carried on without 
profit at the present moment. 


COTTON FINISHING 


Reports from 34 of the 58 members 
belonging to the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics show 
that during the month of November 
there was a drop in finished yards billed 
to 97,132,172 from 105,286,414 in 
October. There was also a drop in 
finishing orders received during the 
month, the figure for November being 
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85,279,175, as compared with 100,909,- 
965 for the preceding month. The 
percentage of average capacity in 
operation fell from 77 to 69 per cent. 
for all reporting Districts. The average 
work ahead at the end of the month 
dropped from 10 days to 9.2 days. 


SHOES AND LEATHER 


Prices of hides and skins advanced 
slightly during the first two weeks of 
December, but there was a marked re- 
duction in volume of sales. District 
No. 7 (Chicago) reports that sales of 
green cattle hides in the United States 
were about 26 per cent. less in Novem- 
ber than in October, while sales of green 
calf skins increased 7.9 per cent. Dis- 
trict No. 3 (Philadelphia) states that 
diminution in the slaughter of animals is 
resulting in a strengthening of hide 
prices. Demand for sole leather de- 
clined somewhat in the early part of 
December while demand for most grades 
of upper leather has been well main- 
tained. Activity has been particularly 
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marked in the case of leather sides and 
their sale throughout the United States 
was 16.6 per cent. greater in November 
than in October. Reports from District 
No. 3 (Philadelphia) indicate that the 
call for low priced shoes is resulting in 
a considerable reduction in stocks of side 
leather and increased inquiries for 
cheaper grades of heavy leather. Ex- 
port orders are increasing and a large 
proportion of the so-called “Distress” 
leather, held for account of banks or 
insolvent tanners, has been sold for 
shipment abroad. District No. 7 (Chi- 
cago) reports that tanning activity was 
more irregular in November than in 
October. 

Shoe manufacturing continued to show 
considerable activity during November. 
The November production of nine im- 
portant shoe manufacturers in District 
No. 1 (Boston) was 8 per cent. larger 
than in October, and 120 per cent. 
greater than in November, 1920. Six 
of these concerns showed shipments 10 
per cent. and new orders 13 per cent. 
lower in November than in October. 
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Ambassador 


At Park Avenue 
and Fifty-First 
Street—located 
just a little apart 
from other hotels 
—is this recent 
magnificent addi- 
tion to Uptown’s 
group of famous 
stopping places, 


Progressive! 


Not afraid! Confident! Willing to take a step off the 
beaten path—if the move is unquestionably sound. 








That is the spirit of Uptown New York. 


And Uptown or Downtown, Mercantile stands for progress— 
for progress, safety and soundness. 


ai Mercantile Trust Company 
115 Broadway, corner Cedar Street 


COMPANY 20 East 45th Street, at Madison Avenue 
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Announcing the 


STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock Transfer Association 


The Requirements and Practice in the Transfer of 
Securities—Now Made Instantly Available 


The Stock Transfer Guide and Service is prepared and maintained 
for the New York Stock Transfer Association. This Association is 
composed of the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the 
largest amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings 
and other data contained in the Service represent the combined 
experience of its members as to proper transfer procedure. This is 
a matter concerning which there have been wide divergences of 
opinion in the past, and transfer agents everywhere will find it to 
their advantage to conform their practice to that of the New York 
Association. 

As a necessary adjunct to the rules of uniform practice, the Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service gives in complete and always up-to-date form 
the requirements of the various states with respect to waivers and court 
orders, inheritance tax provisions, tax rates, forms and procedure. The 
matter grouped under the headings of the states has been revised by local 
attorneys, whose names are given, so that it has the aspect of local practice 
and experience. 

Every financial institution engaged in transfer work or in the settlement 
of decedents’ estates will find the Stock Transfer Guide and Service of 
inestimable value. The Service provides instant access to the requirements 
of every state in the Union, tells what must be done by transfer agents to 
protect the companies they represent from fines and penalties, and assures 
valid transfers. It places the trust department on notice as to the duties 
imposed upon it by the laws of each state in the transfer of securities owned 
by decedents, and gives, with a minimum expenditure of time and effort, the 
information and papers necessary in transferring stock of a decedent. 


Subscriptions to the Stock Transfer Guide and Service are on an approval 
basis, and we shall gladly send it to bank and trust company officials for 
examination. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 
37 Wall Street, New York 


Affiliated with 
The Corporation Trust Company System 


BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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EASTERN STATES 


SEABOARD NATIONAL AND MER- 
CANTILE TRUST COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATE 


The boards of directors of the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York, and the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company have approved the plan 
for consolidating the two companies and se- 
lected directors to represent each bank on 
the board of directors of the consolidated 
bank, the Seaboard selecting eleven direc- 
tors and the Mercantile selecting twenty- 
three directors. Stockholders’ meetings will 
be called as soon as possible to ratify the 
action of the two boards. The combination 
will be effected about April 1. 

The business of the two banks will be 
conducted in the present offices of the two 
institutions, at Broad and Beaver streets, 
at 115 Broadway and at 20 East Forty-fifth 
street. Headquarters will be at Broad and 
Beaver, where the Seaboard recently erected 
a ten-story building. 

The Seaboard National Bank was founded 
almost forty years ago by Mr. Bayne and 
a small group of associates as an independ- 
ent bank. It has always done a very large 
business with out of town banks and indi- 


viduals, being recognized throughout the 


country as a conservative institution. The 
Seaboard, it is said, is the New York corre- 
spondent for more than eight hundred banks 
throughout the United States, a great many 
of which are located in the Southwest. Un- 
til recently the bank’s offices were at 18 
Broadway, but constant expansion brought 
about the erection of the present bank build- 
ing at Broad and Beaver streets, which was 
awarded the 1921 prize by the Downtown 
League for being the finest and _ best 
equipped building constructed last year in 
the business section south of City Hall. 

The Mercantile Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1917 by a group of prominent, 
young banking and business men. It has 
had a very sound and substantial growth. 

The new bank will retain the name of the 
Seaboard National Bank, and will have total 
resources of about $80,000,000. Chellis A. 
\ustin is to be the president of the consoli- 
dated institution, while S. G. Bayne, presi- 
dent and founder of the Seaboard, will be 
the chairman of the board. 

The following were selected by the two 
institutions to act as members of the new 
board of directors: Samuel G. Bayne, chair- 
man; Chellis A. Austin, president; Elliott 
Averett, vice-president United Cigar Stores 
Co.; Edward J. Barber, president Barber 
Steamship Lines; Howard Bayne, vice-presi- 
dent Columbia Trust Company; Henry S. 
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Bowers, Goldnian, Sachs & Co.; Harry 
Bronner, Blair & Co., Inc.; H. D. Campbell, 
vice-president; J. S. Coffin, chairman Frank- 
lin Railway Supply Company, Inc.; Delos 
W. Cooke, associate director of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Ltd.; Edward J. Cor- 
nish, president National Lead Company; 
Louis N. DeVausney, vice-president; 
Charles G. DuBois, president Western Elec- 
tric Company; Frederick F. Fitzpatrick, 
president the Railway Steel Spring Com- 
pany; Henry C. Folger, president Standard 
Oil Company of New York; Edward H. R. 
Green, president Texas Midland Railroad; 
A. R. Horr, vice-president Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Herbert P. Howell, vice- 
president National Bank of Commerce; El- 
good C. Lufkin, chairman The Texas Com- 
pany; Charles D. Makepeace, vice-president ; 
Peter McDonnell, general agent Transatlan- 
tica Italiana S. S. Company; John McHugh, 
president Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank; Theodore F. Merseles, president 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Albert G. Mil- 
bank, Masten & Nichols; Samuel H. Millor, 
vice-president Chase National Bank; Wil- 
liam E. Paine, New York; John J. Raskob, 
vice-president E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co.; Charles S. Sargent, Jr., Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Joseph Seep, chairman board 
South Penn Oil Company; Joseph B. Ter- 
bell, president American Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company; C. C. Thompson, New 
York; Frederick T. Walker, agent Royal 
Bank of Canada; J. Spencer Weed, vice- 
president Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany; Henry Whiton, president Union Sul- 
phur Company. 

Chellis A. Austin, the new president of 
the Seaboard, was born at West Berkshire, 
Vt., in 1876, and at an early age moved to 
Canton, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. He 
was educated in public schools and at St. 
Lawrence University, finishing his college 
course at Columbia University in the class 
of 1898. After leaving college he entered a 
brokerage office as messenger. In 1899 he 
began service with the Erie Railroad as 
clerk in the president’s office. In order to 
obtain a practical education in the operation 
of railroads, he gave up a clerical position 
in the general offices and became night yard 
clerk in the Erie yard at Hornell, N. Y. 
He was promoted to the position of night 
yardmaster, and worked gradually up to be 
trainmaster of the Jersey City Terminal 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

In 1911 Mr. Austin gave up railroading 
and entered the Columbia Trust Company 
of New York as a solicitor of new business. 
He was successively promoted to credit man, 
assistant treasurer, assistant secretary, and 
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was elected vice-president in December, 
1916. He left the Columbia in May, 1917, to 
become president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, having won his promotion at the 
age of forty to ine chief executive position 
in that institution. 

Mr. Austin is a director of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, Cnase Se- 
curities Corporation, Bankers and Shippers 
Insurance Company of New York, the Safe- 


ty Car Heating and Lighting Company and 
the Mercantile Safe Deposit Company. 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
ELECTIONS 


Rumsey W. Scott, manager of the indus- 
trial department, was appointed vice-presi- 
dent at the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Chemical National Bank of New 
York for the election of officers on Janu- 
ary 11. An engineer by profession, Mr. 
Scott joined tne bank in October, 1920, as 
head of the newly created industrial depart- 
ment, the object of which is to give tech- 
nical assistance to the credit officers 
regarding the status and progress of the 
industries in which customers are engaged. 
Mr. Scott attended the department of elec- 
trical engineering at the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. He came to New York to join 
the engineering department of the C. & C. 
Electric Company and for several years was 
in the sales department. He was for seven- 
teen years connected with the Otis Elevator 
Company. Mr. Scott was vice-president of 
the Technical Advisory Corporation, a firm 
of consulting and industrial engineers, be- 
fore accepting the post of manager of the 
industrial department of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank. He has a staff of expert ac- 
countants in his department. 


Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chemical National 
Bank, tendered his resignation at the meet- 
ing of the board of directors on January 11, 
which was accepted. Mr. Twitchell has not 
been active in the management of the bank 
since he resigned the presidency about two 
years ago. He was re-elected a director of 
the institution. 

The following is a complete list of the 
official staff for the ensuing year: President, 
Percy H. Johnston; first vice-president, Ed- 
win S. Schenck; vice-presidents, Frank K. 
Houston, Clifford P. Hunt, Isaac B. Hop- 
per, Jesse M. Smith, Albion K. Chapman, 
Wilbur F. Crook, Rumsey W. Scott; assist- 
ant vice-presidents, James L. Parson, James 
McAllister, Samuel T. Junes, Robert D. 
Scott, N. Baxter Jackson; cashier, Samuel 
Shaw, Jr.; assistant cashiers, John G. 
Schmelzel, John B. Dodd, Clifford R. Dun- 
ham, Harry L. Barton, Francis J. Yates, 


RUMSEY W. SCOTT 


Manager industrial department Chemical National 
Bank, New York 


Albert Quackenbush, Chester Morrison; 
trust officer, Edwin Gibbs; assistant trust 
officer, Ernest J. Waterman; manager for- 
eign department, Robert B. Raymond; as- 
sistant managers foreign department, Henry 
M. Rogers, Herbert I. Sayers; director of 
department of public relations, Charles 
Cason. 

The following directors were re-elected at 
the annual meeting of shareholders: Fred- 
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1781 — 
The Oldest Bank 


in America 


eric W. Stevens, W. Emlen Roosevelt, Rob- 
ert Walton Goelet, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
Charles Cheney, William Fellowes Morgan, 
Arthur Iselin, Henry A. Caesar, Frederic A. 
Juilliard, Ridley Watts, Charles A. Corliss, 
Garrard Comly, Herbert K. Twitchell, Percy 
H. Johnston, Edwin S. Schenck. 

Percy H. Johnston, president, made the 
following report to the shareholders: 


To the Shareholders of the 


Chemical National Bank of New York: 

I submit to you condensed statement show- 
ing the condition of your bank at the close of 
business December 31, 1921. 

The year 1921 has been one of readjustment 
and great strain. Some of our ablest thinkers 
have termed it the crucial year in our business 
history. At the end of this period of such 
extraordinary conditions our deposits are ap- 
proximately the same as a year ago. 

After the amalgamation of the Chemical and 
the Citizens National Banks, we found the old 
banking house of the Chemical inadequate to 
house the increased staff and force. After 
months of negotiation, during the early spring 
of 1921, we purchased the corner property at 
Chambers street and Broadway, known as 271 
Broadway. This property joined our own, and 
in the opinion of expert real estate men our 
possession of it greatly increased the value of 
our ro ee property holdings. The cost of 
remodeling and refitting the building at 271 
Broadway and a it with our property 
at 270 Broadway was charged to current ex- 
penses during 1921. 

After charging to earnings account all ex- 
penses and extra compensation to employees, 
after readjusting all investments to market 
values or less, and after charging off all known 
losses and setting up proper tax reserves, we 
have made disposition of the balance of earn- 
ings as follows: 


24 per cent. dividend to share- 


olders .... $1,080,000 
Added to undivided profits ac- 
t 


1,054,000 


$2,134,000 





The bank is experiencing a steady and con- 
servative growth, and our shareholders have 
been very helpful in the development. We 
face the future with a feeling of confidence 
and assurance of continued progress. May we 
ask for your continued help and support? 

Respectfully, 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON, 
President. 
New York, January 10, 1922. 


BANK OF AMERICA DIRECTORS 


At the one hundred and tenth annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, New York, held January 10, at the 
bank’s offices at 44 Wall street, resignations 
were accepted from two directors of the 
bank: Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., of Bliss, 
Fabyan and Company, and Henry Root 
Stern, of Rushmore, Bisbee and Stern. 

Charles M. Dutcher, president of the 
Greenwich Savings Bank of New York, and 
Henry J. Fuller, of Aldred and Company, 
were elected to take their places on the 
board of directors. 


HAROLD B. THORNE 


Harold B. Thorne, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected a director, vice-president 














HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $1,000,- 
000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits of $2,375,000 and Total 
Resources of over $35,000,- 
000, this bank is better prepared 
than ever to fill its important place 
among the great financial institu- 
tions of the United States. 
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and member of the finance committee of the 
Pierce Oil Corporation. He will remain 
with the trust company for the present, but 
will shortly take up active work with the 
Pierce Oil Corporation in charge of its 
finances. He will continue to act as a direc- 
tor of the trust company and a member of 
its executive committee. 

Mr. Thorne has had a long experience as 
a banker, having entered the banking field 
as a junior clerk with the old Mercantile 
Trust Company of New York in 1895, serv- 
ing respectively as assistant treasurer, treas- 
urer and vice-president until 1911, when the 
Mercantile ‘Trust Company was absorbed by 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 
He served as vice-president of the Bank- 
ers Trust Company until June, 1916, when 
he was elected vice-president of the Metro- 
politan ‘Trust Company of New York, and 
from May 27, 1921, until December 27, 1921, 
was acting president of the latter company. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK PROMOTIONS 

At the regular board meeting of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the follow- 
ing promotions were made in the official 


staff: Assistant cashiers appointed assistant 
vice-presidents, H. D. R. Burgess, Farris 





FRANK C. MORTIMER 


Assistant vice-president National City Bank of 
New York 
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Campbell, Frank C. Mortimer, Walter L. 
Schnaring; appointed assistant cashiers, Ed- 
ward F. Barrett, Charles D. Bowser, Ed- 
ward F. Howe, Geoffrey C. May, James A. 
Mitchell, Charles P. Storms, Percy West; 
assistant trust officer, John T. Creighton. 


HEADS EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK 


At a meeting of the trustees of the East 
River Savings Bank, New York, Darwin R. 
James, Jr., was elected president to succeed 
Henry T. Nichols. Frederick G. Fischer, 
vice-president of W. R. Grace & Co., was 
elected second vice-president and D. W. 
Whitmore, first vice-president. 

Mr. James formerly was president of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company and the 
American Chicle Company. He is a direc- 
tor of the Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn and a trustee of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, and is well known in polit- 
ical circles in Brooklyn. 


CORNERSTONE LAID FOR NEW 
BUILDING 


The cornerstone of the new bank build- 
ing which is being erected by the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of 
New York, at the corner of Madison ave- 
nue and Seventy-fourth street, was laid at 
9.30 a. m., Wednesday, January 4, 1922. 
President John W. Platten made a short 
address in the presence of a number of 
guests, directors and officers. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occu- 
paney about July 1. 


PRESENT LOVING CUP TO 
JOHN THAYER 

Officers of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York presented a silver loving 
cup to John Van Buren Thayer, who has 
just completed fifty years of active service 
with the institution. Resolutions congrat- 
ulating Mr. Thayer on this anniversary have 
also been adopted by the board of trustees. 
Mr. Thayer entered the company’s employ 
in 1872 and after rising through clerical 
grades of increasing responsibility became 
assistant secretary in 1891. He was made 
secretary in 1895 and in 1903 was promoted 
to a vice-presidency in the trust company, 
performing the duties of both offices until 

1912, when he resigned as secretary. 


COLUMBIA BANK OF NEW YORK 


At a meeting of the directors of Columbia 
Bank, New York, recently, Louis S. Quimby 
was elected a vice-president. He assumed 
his new office on January 15. 

Mr. Quimby is best known in the banking 
world through his long connection with the 























old Broadway Trust Company. When this 
company was taken over by the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, he was elected vice-president 
in charge of what is known as the Eighth 
street office, occupying the old quarters of 
the Broadway Trust. 

Mr. Quimby is generally credited with a 
fine understanding of the banking require- 
ments of manufacturers and jobbers in tex- 
tile lines, and his new connection with the 
Columbia Bank will afford him full scope 
for his admitted energies. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Columbia Bank, held recently in their 
new banking quarters at Fifth avenue and 
Forty-third street, the entire directorate and 
staff of officers were re-elected to serve 
again this year. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, the following directors were re-elected 
to serve for three years: Charles H. Allen, 
Caleb C. Dula, Robert W. Goelet, William 
Averell Harriman, Grayson M. P. Murphy, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Charles H. Sabin, John A. 
Spoor and Thomas E. Wilson. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors, held immediately following the 
meeting of the stockholders, all officers of 
the company were re-elected for the ensu- 
ing year. 

The Guaranty Trust Company issued its 
condensed statement as of December 31, 
1921, showing deposits of $470,916,979.07, as 
compared with $425,857,452.07 shown in its 
last published statement of November 15. 
It also shows an undivided profits account 
of $2,255,398.56, as compared with $1,552,- 
791.10 on November 15. The new state- 
ment reports no borrowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on December 31, as com- 
pared with rediscounts of $17,925,000 on 
November 15. The total resources of the 
company are $578,309,758.37. 


NEW COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 
BRANCH 


The Columbia Trust Company, New York, 
has leased space at the northwest corner of 
Forty-eighth street and 290 Park avenue, 
for offices particularly for its women depos- 
itors. 

It is equipped in a unique manner, and 
gives the impression of a drawing room 
rather than a banking office, being the first 
thing of its kind in New York. Warren & 
Wetmore, the architects of the building, did 
the plans for the new office. 
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GINARN LAO 


In charge of the recently opened agency of the Bank 
of Canton, Ltd., in New York 


Mr. Lao occupies a unique position in banking 
circles. He is a graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Representing the younger generation of 
China, he has naturally developed an ardent 
fondness for American methods. After his grad- 
uation from Lehigh University he returned to 
China and quickly took a leading place in com- 
merce, finance and industry in his own coun- 
try. His knowledge of Chinese business affairs 
he now brings to New York through his activi- 
ties as agent of the Bank of Canton. He has 
made a study of American banking methods 
and he has the rare equipment of being able 
to bring to bear both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican points of view. 

Mr. Lao declares that China is the richest 
commercial field among all the nations. The 
friendship of China for the United States is 
based upon something far stronger than oppor- 
tunism; it is founded on good will steadily 
built up through years of unselfish effort for 
the welfare of China. This, Mr. Lao considers 
the greatest asset possessed by American busi- 
ness men for promoting their interests in 
China. The Bank of Canton, therefore, through 
Mr. Lao in New York, is in an exceptional posi- 
tion to be of service both to business men and 
bankers in the United States. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Irving National Bank of New York, 
Henry Fletcher, chairman of the board of 
Swan and Finch Company, and Adam K. 
Luke, treasurer of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company, were added to the 
board. 

On January 26, the following appoint- 
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ments were announced: Assistant vice-presi- 
dents, William R. Wilson, Paul K. Yost and 
L.. I.. Hopkins. 


J. E. REYNOLDS HEADS FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Jackson E. Reynolds has been elected 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York in a general moving up which 
affected all of the bank’s senior officers. 
Francis L. Hine, who has been president, 

yas made chairman of the executive com- 

mittee, a newly created office. George F. 
Baker remains chairman of the board, and 
George F. Baker, Jr., was named vice-presi- 
dent. 

The financial career of Mr. Reynolds has 
been brief, but brilliant. He was graduated 
from Leland Stanford Jr. University in 1896 
and took a degree in law at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1899. From 1903 to 1913 he was 
Professor of Law at Columbia, and left 
that post to become counsel for the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey. He was selected to 
argue the Reading anti-trust suit before 
the Supreme Court, after having tried it in 
the lower courts. 

In 1917, Mr. Reynolds was made a vice- 
president of the First National Bank. Dur- 
ing the last three or four years he has taken 
a prominent part in the affairs of the bank. 


BANK OF AMERICA PUBLISHES 
PAMPHLET 


New American business methods and the 
probable development of large industrial 
combinations may result from the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision on “open 
price” associations, is the opinion of the 
Bank of America, New York, expressed in 
a pamphlet recently published. The pamph- 
let contains the full text of the majority and 
dissenting opinions of the Supreme Court in 
the case involving the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

“The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which in effect outlaws the ‘open competi- 
tion plan,’ is one of the most important gov- 
ernmental actions in the history of American 
business,” declares the Bank of America in 
commenting on the case. “The ‘open com- 
petition plan,’ as it is now practised, will 
have to be radically revised and probably 
associations using it will reorganize within 
the limitations indicated by the Supreme 
Court’s verdict. If this decision results in 
disintegrating trade organizations, which in 
a large number of cases it probably will, 
other agencies will have to take their place 














in performing essential business functions. 
It may be that the statistical and informa- 
tion activities of the ‘open price’ associa- 
tions will be continued under the supervi- 
sion of a governmental agency like the De- 
partment of Justice. 

“New selling and distributing methods 
may be devised to meet new types of com- 
petition. Manufacturers will cooperate in 
new organizations to carry on constructive 
public education, to eliminate wasteful prac- 
tices, to strengthen foreign trade. 

“This decision, together with other con- 
temporary economic influences, will un- 
doubtedly result in the development of 
larger industrial aggregations through mer- 
gers and combinations. The direct effect of 
such conditions may even be more power- 
ful than any under the ‘open competition 
plan.’” 

As this decision is of far-reaching influ- 
ence and interest, the demand for copies of 
the text has been large, and a copy of the 
pamphlet will be sent on request by the 
Bank of America, 44 Wall street, New 
York. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York at 
December 31, 1921, showed total resources 
of $452,147,410.70, capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $59,763,226.56 and deposits 
$340,527,371.79. 

John G. Shedd was elected a director of 
the bank at the annual meeting of share- 
holders, held January 10, 1922. Mr. Shedd 
is president of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. 

In his annual address to the stockholders, 
James S. Alexander, the president, among 
other things spoke of the strong condition 
of the banking system as follows: 


The year’s end found our banking system in 
a notably strong position. Cognizance must be 
taken of the fact that there remains a_ con- 
siderable residue of non-liquid bank loans, 
whose settlement constitutes a particularly dif- 
ficult phase of deflation because of especially 
hard conditions in respect to the businesses and 
the merchandise markets involved. But the 
burden of retarded credits has been very mate- 
rially lightened. The total volume of com- 
mercial credit has contracted in keeping with 
lessened requirements due to lower prices, 
liquidated transactions and reduced activity. 

The position in respect to gold reserves is 
unprecedented. In fact, due to the flood of the 
metal from abroad, the nation has an embar- 
rassment of riches in this respect, involvin 
the conceivable possibility of cheap money an 
credit inflation. But serious results need not be 
feared if the requirements of sound business 
rather than the physical volume of gold 
made the essential criterion of credit exten- 
sion. Fortunately the enlightened policies and 
skilled management of the federal reserve sys- 
tem have firmly established it in the confidence 
of the nation’s practical bankers as an instru- 
mentality with which they can cooperate effec- 
tively in conducting commercial banking as a 
whole on the common sense lines which this 
Situation requires. 
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In the industrial and commercial situation, 
many elements of weakness have been elim- 
inated through adjustments to new conditions 
accomplished by the stronger concerns and 
through the reduction in the number of weaker 
and uneconomic business units brought into 
being during the boom period. There has been 
a return of keener competitive conditions, and 
an increase in both personal and corporate 
efficiency and economy. Potential demand exists 
for goods really desired or needed, coupled with 
a spirit of thrift that in the long run creates 
more stable and desirable markets. The period 
of collapsing price movements, yet in progress 
at the opening of 1921, is generally over. 

Against the general favorable factors must 
be set off certain unfavorable conditions still 
inhering in the total situation. Particular em- 
phasis must be placed upon the adverse aspects 
remaining in the element of prices due to the 
lack of alignment as between consumers’ and 
producers’ prices and also as to price levels 
between nations, and the accumulation 
throughout the world of excessive supplies of 
many commodities whose distribution was halt- 
ed by world-wide impairment of buying power. 
While probably no general state of overproduc- 
tion exists, and while excess stocks have been 
lessened, further substantial reductions or bet- 
ter distribution must occur before price equl- 
librium and market stability can be assured. 
Further reduction of production costs is nec- 
essary. This is rendered difficult by high over- 
head charges from expensive, over-built or idle 
plant equipment, by too high railroad rates and 
by the burden of government taxes. 


AUGUSTUS S. COBB 


Augustus S. Cobb has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York. Mr. Cobb 
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was born in Brookline, Mass., and is the 
son of John C. Cobb, who for many years 
has been prominent in the problems of Man- 
hattan surface railways. Mr. Cobb was 
graduated from Harvard with the class of 
1907, and after several years of training in 
commercial work became a partner in Cobb 
and Co., bankers in Boston. Mr. Cobb came 
to the Bankers Trust Company on July 1, 
1919, and lives in Hewlett, I.. I. 


J.T. MONAHAN ELECTED 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. 'T. Monahan has been elected a vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Mr. Monahan, who is 
well known in both financial and business 
circles, is regarded as a leading authority on 
Cuban affairs. 


PROGRESS OF THE MORRIS PLAN 


Progress of the Morris Plan is shown by 
the fact that a number of banks and com- 
panies operating this system of industrial 
loans and investments in a hundred Amer- 
ican cities are now housed in buildings of 
their own, some of which have been built for 
their special use. The Philadelphia com- 


pany has had a house-warming party in the 


building it has just erected in Arch street. 
The Cleveland bank recently moved into a 
handsome new building, on which it had 
spent several hundred thousand dollars. 
The Chicago bank has taken a lease of its 
present quarters for eighty years. The 
Davenport company has bought a savings 
bank building; and the Waterloo company, 
in the same state, is building a home for 
itself allowing for considerable expansion. 
The New Haven company has remodelled 
for its own use a bank building which it 
bought several years ago. 


GEORGE D. HAUSER 


George D. Hauser, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Gotham National 
Bank of New York, has been elected assist- 
ant vice-president of the bank, a newly cre- 
ated office. 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 

At the annual meeting of the Fifth Na- 
tional Bank of New York, F. L. Rossman 
was elected to the board to succeed W. 


Fischmann, resigned. Fred Yankauer also 
was elected. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Rolfe E. Bolling and Henry R. Johnston 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New 
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York. Mr. Bolling was formerly president 
of the Commercial National Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


UNION EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 
The Union Exchange National Bank of 
New York at its annual meeting added two 
new directors, Isaac Ritenberg and Leon M. 
Bodenheimer. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 


John J. Riker, Elmer E. Whittaker and 
William FE. Cable, Jr., have been added to 
the board of the Hanover National Bank of 
New York. Mr. Cable is the bank’s cashier. 


TRUST COMPANY ASSOCIATION 
ELECTIONS 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
City Association of Trust Companies and 
Banks in their Fiduciary Capacities, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company, as president; M. P. 
Callaway, vice-president Guaranty Trust 
Company, as vice-president; R. H. See, of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
secretary and treasurer, and the following 
men were elected directors for the term end- 
ing 1925: I.yman Rhoades, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company; Joseph Byrne, 
vice-president Hanover National Bank, and 
J. H. Carpenter, trust officer Kings County 
Trust Company. 

This association was organized to promote 
the general welfare of trust companies and 
national and state banks engaged in fidu- 
ciary transactions in the City of New York, 
and its committees have been active this last 
year with investigating and reporting on 
subjects of interest to trust administration. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF NEW 
YORK 


Directors of the Commonwealth Bank of 
New York have elected B. Beinocke, chair- 
man of the board. He succeeds the late 
Edward C. Schaefer. Charles A. King has 
been elected president; Louis P. Bach and 
Edward Benneche, vice-president. 


EDWARD S. ROTHCHILD 


Edward S. Rothchild has retired from ac- 
tive duty as president of the Public National 
Bank of New York, and is succeeded by 
Alfred S. Rossin, a director. The position 
of chairman of the board of directors was 
created, to which the retiring president, Mr. 
Rothchild, was elected. 
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CHARLES H. JAMES 


Charles H. James, vice-president First 
National Bank, Philadelphia, has returned 
from a four months’ tour of the Hawaiian 


CHARLES H. JAMES 
Vice-president First National Bank, Philadelphia 


Islands, Japan, Philippine Islands, China 
and Dutch East Indies. 

Mr. James was with a party of California 
business and professional men who chartered 
a Government boat for the entire trip. 


SOUTHWARK NATIONAL BANK 
DINNER 


In keeping with a custom started in 1920, 
the directors of the Southwark National 
Bank of Philadelphia tendered to the officers 
and employees the second annual loyalty and 
profit-sharing dinner and dance, December 
14, at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

More than 170 guests were present, made 
up of the directors, officers, employees and 
their wives of the Southwark National Bank 
and the Southwark Title and Trust Com- 
pany. 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK, 
PITTSBURGH 


The statement of condition of the Mellon 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. at De- 
cember 31, 1921, showed total resources of 
$107,465,601.49, surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $6,067,577.86, and deposits, $82,613,776.28. 


NORMAN B. WARD 


The Peoples Savings and ‘Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of that city’s larg- 
est financial institutions, announces the ap- 
pointment of Norman B. Ward as manager 
of its bond department. He assumed his 
duties January 3. Mr. Ward is a Columbia 
University graduate, and has had a wide 
business experience. He was formerly in 


NORMAN B. WARD 


Manager bond department Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the Pittsburgh office of Lee, Higginson and 
Company, and later manager of the bond 
department of the McGill group of banks, 
with main offices in Sharon, Pa., resigning 
the latter position to join the Pittsburgh 
institution. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS OF THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


In his address to the stockholders at the 
annual meeting, January 10, William H. 
Peck, president of the Third National Bank 
of Scranton, Pa., spoke of the growth of the 
institution since its organization in part as 
follows: 

“Starting with a capital of $200,000, which 
was doubled from the earnings several years 
ago, and therefore is $400,000, the bank has 
accumulated a large surplus and today 
$100,000 has been added to the surplus fund, 
making it $1,200,000, all earned in the con- 
duct of the business, and it is three times 
the amount of the capital. 

“Recently your directors have ordered 
that the quarterly dividend to be paid on 
February 15 to stockholders of record of 
February 6, be at the rate of 614 per cent., 
which would place the stock on a 25 per 
cent. yearly dividend basis. These are evi- 
dences of the popularity and prosperity of 
your institution. 


“On February 8, 1921, the Third National 
took over the business of the American Bank 
of Commerce of this city, assuming its lia- 
bilities to depositors with an offset of an 
equal amount of its investments, and is also 
liquidating, free of cost, their other assets.” 


W. T. READ 


William T. Read of Camden, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Camden, 
N. J., was re-elected state treasurer of New 
Jersey by a unanimous vote of the legisla- 
ture in joint session. 


ALFRED H. SMITH 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank of New York, Al- 
fred H. Smith, president of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, was elected a 
director of the bank. 
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ae OME of one of Maine’s most success- 
is # ful banking institutions, the Ticonic 
Sl 3) National Bank, Waterville. On the 

=== Main Street of this thriving city, 
near the new Government building, it presents 
a handsome and dignified appearance. It is 
built of cherry red brick, with granite base and 
limestone trimmings. The architects were 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
31 East 27th St., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


HE most striking feature of present 

conditions in New England is the rad- 
ical change that has come over the building 
situation. Easier money, lower prices for 
materials, a steadier labor situation and the 
improved business outlook, have all com- 
bined to put new life into the building and 
construction industry. For some time we 
have heard predictions of improvement in 
the spring, but the movement apparently is 
not to be delayed even that long, for al- 
ready the volume of work has increased ma- 
terially and seems to be limited only by the 
weather conditions common to this time of 
year. There has even been a sharp increase 
in the amount of investment building. When 
it is considered that this is taking place in 
the face of a demand for lower rentals to 
fit the lower wage scales, it will be seen that 
prices have reached a point where a rapid 
development may be predicted with confi- 
dence. Prices for lumber have shown a 
tendency to stiffen; brick is low and will 
probably rise a bit; the same applies to ce- 
ment. Steel is low and is likely to go lower, 
owing to uncertainties in the trade, as well 
as sharp competition. 

Most of New England’s great industries 
are making splendid progress. The shoe 
industry is lagging, owing to the handicap 
of earlier labor troubles and the constant de- 
mand of consumers for cheaper shoes of 
good quality. Leather is quiet and shoe 
manufacturers are buying close to actual 
needs, as they are expecting still lower 
prices. The hide market is quiet. 

There is a between-seasons lull in the 
cotton mills and the woolen mills are run- 
ning about 80 to 85 per cent. of capacity 
on a steady flow of small orders. 

The big stores report an increasing trade, 
induced largely by special sales and price 
concessions. Stocks of merchandise are low, 
but merchants are keeping their commit- 
ments well within immediate requirements. 
The wholesale grocery houses report a trade 
that is materially larger than last year in 
volume, although in dollars and cents it 
measures about 75 per cent. of last year’s 
figures, owing to the sharp decline in prices. 

Money conditions are easy and the in- 
creasing amount of reasonable mortgage 
money is stimulating what might otherwise 
be a slow season in real estate. Banking 
conditions are satisfactory, and while the 
lower rates for loans have not brought the 
demands that were expected, there is a 
healthy demand for money from desirable 
sources. In banking circles there has been 


a great deal of interest in the recent deci- 
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sion of the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court, refusing priority to the state as a 
depositor creditor of a closed bank. 

Business failures in New England have 
been heavy in about the same proportion as 
that prevailing in other parts of the coun- 
try. Latest reports indicate a slight im- 
provement in this situation, however, al- 
though the number of failures is still much 
heavier than a year ago. 


FIFTY YEARS IN ONE BANK 


Joseph L. Foster of Newton Center, Mass., 
observed on January 16 his fiftieth anniver- 
sary of connection with the Webster and At- 
las National Bank of Boston. Fellow officers 
and employees presented him with a hand- 
some bouquet of fifty American Beauty 





JOSEPH L. FOSTER 


Vice-president and cashier Webster and Atlas 
National Bank, Boston 


roses in the morning, and after the bank 
closed in the afternoon they gathered 
around his desk and gave him, with appre- 
ciative remarks, a handsome silver tray, suit- 
ably inscribed. The directors adopted a res- 
olution commending Mr. Foster for his long 
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and faithful service and gave him a sub- 
stantial token of their appreciation. Many 
friends called during the day and offered 
their congratulations on his anniversary. 

Mr. Foster entered the employ of the old 
Atlas National Bank in 1872, when he was 
a boy of eighteen years, the bank then 
being at the corner of Kilby and Doane 
streets. In 1876 the Atlas Bank moved to 
the Sears Building, corner of Washington 
and Court streets, and has remained there 
ever since, except for about nine months 
after the fire of 1890, when it had a tem- 
porary location outside. The Webster and 
Atlas banks were joined in 1904. 

At first Mr. Foster served as a messen- 
ger, then he was engaged on the books for 
a time, later becoming receiving and pay- 
ing teller in turn. He served as assistant 
cashier for five years and since the death 
of his predecessor in that office, in 1896, 
he has been cashier. Two years ago he 
was made a vice-president in addition to 
his duties as cashier. In connection with 
Mr. Foster’s anniversary it is interesting to 
note that since its incorporation, in 1833, 
the bank (including the original Atlas) has 
had only four cashiers—Joseph White, 
Charles L. Lane, Benjamin P. Lane and Mr. 
Foster, the present incumbent. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Manufacturers National Bank, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Walter M. Van Sant, cashier 
of the bank since its organization, was elect- 
ed president. As he is only thirty-one years 
old, he is one of the youngest national bank 
presidents in the country. 

Mr. Van Sant was born in Philadelphia in 
1890, and his banking experience commenced 
in 1906, when at the age of sixteen he en- 
tered the New York National Exchange 
Bank, since consolidated with the Irving 
National Bank, as messenger. 

In 1911 he was offered a position with the 
First National Bank, New Milford, Conn., 
and in 1916 was appointed bank examiner of 
Connecticut by Bank Commissioner Everett 
J. Sturges. His work in that department 









































WALTER M. VAN SANT 


President Manufacturers National Bank, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


attracted attention, and in November, 1917, 
he was offered the cashier’s position of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Cambridge. 

In October Fred F. Stockwell, president 
and treasurer of Barbour Stockwell Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the board of 
directors and Mr. Van Sant president of 
the bank. 

The Manufacturers National Bank is one 
of the newer banks of Greater Boston, hav- 
ing been established in April, 1918, in the 
Kendall square section of Cambridge, in the 
development of which it has taken an active 
part. It has capital of $200,000, deposits 
of $1,275,000 and total resources of about 
$1,800,000. 





BANKS SOON TO HAVE NEW . 
BUILDINGS 


The Thomas M. James Co., bank archi- 
tects, New York and Boston, are now pre- ’ 
paring plans for a fine new building in 
Derby, Conn., for the Derby Savings Bank, 
of which G. E. Barber is president and 
Henry S. Birdseye treasurer. 

Extensive alterations are also being 
planned for the Ocean National Bank at 
Newburyport, Mass. as well as for the 
Brockton National Bank, Brockton, Mass. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewince Dasney 


FEW months ago, when the gloom was 

so thick in the East that you could 
cut it with a knife, the South was riding 
high; business was improving visibly, and 
optimism was in the saddle. Southerners 
hated to go to New York because of the 
depressing atmosphere. 

Now the tables are turned. It is the 
East that is irritatingly cheerful, while the 
South is in the dumps. It is the East that 
is doing things, that is planning greater 
things; but in the South, business has lost 
much of the ground it had gained. Not 
that the folks have given up hope. But the 
early winter months have been very discour- 
aging. The close of the year has not been 
as cheerful as the opening. 

There is no use trying to hide our head 
in the sand. That is the situation stated 
with brutal frankness. There are few busi- 
ness men who won’t state it in substantially 
these words, and that’s an encouraging sign, 
because it shows they are ready for a hard 
fight. Preparation is half the battle. 

The remarkably warm weather of the win- 
ter has been a strong factor in the depres- 
sion. It has slowed up the mercantile busi- 
ness greatly. 

November’s department store business in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve district averaged 
21.4 per cent. lower than it was during the 
same month last year, according to the fig- 
ures compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank. 
October’s average was only 15.1 per cent. 
below the same month last year. Except 
for the Christmas trade spurt, December's 
business has been a repetition of Novem- 
ber’s. 

For the first time this year, New Or- 
leans’ business movement was outdistanced 
by other southern cities. 

In October, New Orleans’ department 
store trade was only 9.4 per cent. below the 
same month of the year before. The near- 
est second was Atlanta, with a loss of 16.1 
per cent. 

But in November, New Orleans’ business 
was 20.5 per cent. lower than in November, 
1920. 


Every city reporting showed a loss, ex- 
cept Savannah, which gained a tiny bit. 
Birmingham’s October business was 31.2 per 
cent. lower than the year before, its No- 
vember business 34.2 per cent. lower. At- 
lanta’s October business was 16.1 per cent. 
lower, November’s 20.5; Savannah’s Novem- 
ber business was 24.5 per cent. down; in 
October it was 24.6 down. That’s a gain 
of one point—the only gain recorded. And 
soon. The general average has already been 
given. 

The Government’s figures on the cotton 
situation, announced in December, depressed 
the value of that staple greatly. Some of 
that loss has been won back, and cotton will 
no doubt go higher still, for the economic 
law of supply and demand, from all the 
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information available, should make cotton 
worth considerably more than it is bringing. 

The effect of the Government’s figures 
was due more to sentiment than the economy 
of the situation. They stated that the pre- 
vious estimate of acreage was too small and 
cotton went down, but the supply of cotton 
was not increased, and the need was not 
decreased. Much indignation has been ex- 
pressed that this unnecessary situation 
should have developed. 

Even at the prices which cotton brought 
after the previous estimate, and they were 
certainly encouraging after the dragging 
values before then, the cotton crop of the 
South this year, speaking, generally, was 
little short of a calamity. With the add- 
ed handicap mentioned, the difficulties have 
been increased. 

Louisiana’s sugar section will do well to 
break even, despite the smashingly large 
crop, which exceeds the estimates. The 
price of the finished product is around the 
cost of production and marketing. Some 
planters will make a little money, but more 
will lose—not very much, perhaps, but lose. 

The rice situation of Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas has, if anything, got a little worse. 
Prospects for improvement with the turn 
of the year are, however, considered good. 

The lumber situation in the South seems 
to be greatly improved. Mills are increas- 
ing their output, and shipments are holding 
up nicely. More building is going on than 
is generally realized, because it is local and 
scattered. Also, a strong building activity 
is looked for next spring. Lumber dealers 
are optimistic, and the deal under way be- 
tween the Southern Pine Association and the 
Government of France, which will mean de- 
livery of 80,000,000 feet of southern pine a 
year for three years, has been a great en- 
couragement to the market. Lumber prices 
have been steadily working upward for sev- 
eral months, with indications that they will 
go higher. 

Credit conditions are generally reported 
unsatisfactory. Bills are hard to collect, and 
wholesalers are scaling down orders to some 
country merchants, and refusing credit to 
others entirely. 

Having admitted the worst about the sit- 
uation, we can now look at the other side 
of the shield. 

For one thing, the big losses from liquida- 
tion are behind us. The South is therefore 
much better off now than it was a year ago. 
It is not necessary to do any more squeez- 
ing. 

For another thing, planting time will soon 
be here, and the possibilities of another crop 
are great. Far-sighted economists months 
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ago said that the South could not be ex- 
pected to recover from the post-war crash 
for at least two crop years, probably three. 
The wealth to pay for former waste must 
come out of the ground. That is the only 
place it can come from. And one year’s 
work wasn’t enough to foot the bills. 

The loosening up of money conditions 
should attract new capital to the South, and 
should speed up business generally, and the 
South will benefit from this. 

The hard sledding of the past year has 
caused business men to look for every econ- 
omy possible, and, impelled by this urge, 
they have patronized the Government barge 
line greater than they would have done, had 
times been easier, because of the 20 per cent. 
saving. This is shown in the greatly in- 
creased tonnage carried by the barge line. 
And a direct result, that will bear increas- 
ing fruitage in the future, has been a stimu- 
lation of interest in river transportation, 
and the development of river facilities to 
handle the business. At a number of places 
on the Mississippi we are a great deal nearer 
to having waterfront terminals than we were 
a few months ago. 

One of the most important business de- 
velopments of the South has been the sale of 
a $6,000,000 bond issue by the dock board 
of New Orleans to complete the industrial 
canal, and to build new wharves and facili- 
ties on the river. They are needed for the 
new trade that New Orleans confidently ex- 
pects, as conditions in foreign countries be- 
come more stabilized, and as New Orleans 
is the port of the Mississippi Valley—the 
second port in the. country—this new busi- 
ness will mean better times in the interior. 


& 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Virginia Trust Company, Richmond, 
Va., was held in their new banking house. 

The stockholders were very much grati- 
fied with the reports of the officers, which 
showed that during the year $200,000 had 
been transferred from undivided profits to 
the surplus account, making that account 
now stand $1,000,000, all of which has been 
earned; they also showed that the deposits 
of the company had increased over $1,000,- 
000 since the company moved into its new 
home on May 81 of last year, with encour- 
aging prospects for increasing business and 
demonstrating the wise policy of the direc- 
tors in providing new and enlarged quar- 
ters to properly house the company’s busi- 
ness. 





Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
banking business, this institution is admirably 


equipped. 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


visionary. 


Capital, $1,500,000 





The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 


Surplus, $1,000,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-President 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Vice-Pres. 


JOSEPH W. LEFFLER, Cashier 


AACR A OA 


All of the old officers and directors were 
re-elected, as follows: 

Herbert W. Jackson, president; T. C. 
Williams, Jr., Walker Scott, L. Z. Morris, 
vice-presidents; T. C. Gordon, trust officer; 
Ernest M. Long, associate trust officer; 
Lewis D. Aylett, secretary; John H. South- 
all, treasurer; P. B. Watt, assistant secre- 
tary; W. B. Jerman, assistant treasurer; 
Charles Watkins, manager bond depart- 
ment. 

Directors: E. B. Addison, W. Meade Ad- 
dison, John W. Boyd, Jonathan Bryan, 
Spencer L. Carter, J. Elwood Cox, W. S. 
Forbes, Charles W. Horne, Herbert W. 
Jackson, J. J. Montague, L. Z. Morris, John 
L. Patterson, Morton B. Rosenbaum, Walk- 
er Scott, Fritz Sitterding, Jaquelin P. Tay- 
lor, Gordon Wallace, T. C. Williams, Jr., 
John L. Wingo, Coleman Wortham. 

The statement of condition of the com- 
pany at December 31, 1922, showed total 
resources of $6,066,027.90; surplus, $1,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $9,196.61, and de- 
posits, $3,984,583.14. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., has sent out post cards to all 


WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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be sent to 


citizens suggesting that they 
The card 


members of the General Assembly. 
reads as follows: 


Mr. Citizen: 

If you agree with us that these are the first 
things the General Assembly should do, won't 
you sign the enclosed card and send it to the 
member whom you helped to elect 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Mr. Legislator: 

——. Needs AT ONCE: 

Trunk line roads North and South, East and 
West. 

A road from Washington to Norfolk imme- 
diately. 

A great University Medical School. The doc- 
tors who know conditions say Richmond is the 
right place for it. Don’t delay. AC 

A great Historical Pageant in May, 1922, to 
advertise our state by bringing people here 
and to teach our own people what we have. 

Such changes in our tax laws and our inter- 
est laws as will keep money at home, as well 
as attract outside capital. 

Mr. Legislator: don’t delay by trying to 
accomplish too much. Do these things first. 


INTERSTATE TRUST AND BANKING 
COMPANY, NEW ORLEANS 
Five new names appeared on the board 
of directors of the Interstate Trust and 
Banking Company, New Orleans, after the 
meeting of the stockholders, January 9, 
1922. The new members are Charles Green, 
general manager Eastman Gardner Com- 
pany, Laurel, Miss.; E. H. Michel, prom- 
inent lumber and brick dealer of New Or- 
leans; Esmond Phelps, a member of the 
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legal firm of Spencer, Gidiere, Phelps and 
Dunbar; Dr. Louis Canepa, prominent prac- 
ticing physician of New Orleans, and Valen- 
tine Merz, president of the Dixie Brewing 
Company. All other directors were re- 
elected, and in addition to the above the 
board will consist of the following: 

Leigh Carroll, Mrs. John Dibert, E. F. 
Dickinson, Lynn H. Dinkins, George W. 
Dodge, Napoleonville, La.; John W. Fair- 
fax, Charles Payne Fenner, B. G. Flowers, 
Jackson, Miss.; Charles Karst, Joseph W. 
Lennox, Algiers, La.; James D. Lacey, Chi- 
cago; William T. Maginnis, C. G. Rives, Jr., 
Mrs. S. B. Sneath, Tiffin, Ohio; Charles B. 
Thorn. 


SOUTHERN BANK OPENS NEW 
BRANCH 


Westwego is the location of the newest 
branch of the Jefferson Trust and Savings 
Bank in Gretna, La. Announcement to 
that effect was made by Cashier W. R. 
Boggs on January 19. At the same time it 
was announced that the capital of the bank 
would be liberally increased to provide the 
needed means for this expansion, and the 
influence of the bank, now one of the larg- 
est and the oldest in Jefferson Parish, will 
be widely extended. The main office of the 
bank is at Gretna and it already possesses 
a branch at Kenner. William H. Sexton, 
now chief paying teller in the main bank, 
will be the manager of the new Westwego 
branch. 

During the last year the deposits of the 
bank have shown a steady increase, a record 
few banks can show during the past year. 
The interior of the building was given ex- 
tensive repairs and in addition the regular 
12 per cent. dividends were declared, and a 
large amount added to the surplus. The 
bank’s correspondents are the Interstate 
Trust and Banking Company of New Or- 
leans, the Bank of America, New York, and 
the Chicago Trust Company of Chicago. 


COFFEE COUNTY (ALA.) ERECTS 
MONUMENT TO THE BOLL 
WEEVIL 


According to the dlabama Markets Jour- 
nal, the business men of Enterprise, Coffee 
County, Alabama, have erected a monument 
costing approximately $3,000 to “Billie” Boll 
Weevil. 

According to the Journal, the Enterprise 
citizens believe that the boll weevil has 
done more good for that section of the 
country than anything else that has hap- 
pened in years. Thus in appreciation of 
his splendid service, a monument in his hon- 
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or was recently unveiled on the principal 
thoroughfare in Enterprise. 

A bronze tablet near the base of the monu- 
ment bears the following inscription: 

“In profound appreciation of the Bol 
Weevil and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity this monument is erected and 
dedicated by the citizens of Enterprise and 
Coffee County.” 

The Hibernia Rabbit states that C. A. 
O’Neal of the Enterprise Cotton Mills has 
said that with the advent of the boll weevil 
several years ago, the farmers began diver~ 
sifying and substituted peanuts for cotton, 
and as a result made Coffee County the lead- 
ing peanut-producing county in the world, 
the cost of production as compared to cot- 
ton being cheaper and the yield larger. 

The journal above referred to states that 
the annual cotton crop of Coffee County 
before the boll weevil came was worth 
$1,500,000 and that today the peanut crop 
alone is said to be worth three times that 
amount, or $4,500,000. 

Thus it appears that the boll weevil has 
proven the everlasting truth of the old say- 
ing that “’Tis an ill wind that blows nobody 
some good.” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BILOXI, 
MISS., OPENS NEW HOME 


The First National Bank of Biloxi, Miss., 
has moved into its new banking home. 

The main banking room, seventy by forty- 
five feet, is finished in white and mahogany, 


New banking room of the First National Bank 
of Biloxi, Miss. 


and is divided by a central lobby; the offi- 
cers’ quarters, consultation room, discount 
window, exchange and collection window are 
situated on the right side of the entrance, 
and a writing room, women’s rest room and 
tellers’ cages are on the left. 





ee 
First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capital and Surplus. 


Resources . ... 


$3,500,000 
30,000,000 


OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr 
Cc. R. BURNETT. 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 

8. P. RYLAND Vice-President 
8. E. BATES, Jr Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL, V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr. 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 


LWAYS a leader in the pro- 
motion of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 








The Old First--Established in 1865 








porations and individuals. 





The safe deposit vault is in the rear of 
the banking room. 

Other rooms in the rear are devoted to 
taking care of the bank’s property and the 
welfare of its employees. 

The bank was organized in 1893 and was 
located in a small wooden building, but its 
growth made necessary removal to quarters 
of its own, and in 1896 it moved into a new 
brick building. These quarters soon proved 
inadequate and it again moved. Its occu- 
pancy of these quarters extends over a pe- 
riod of eighteen years, until the bank re- 
cently found it necessary to move into an 
even more commodious banking room. 

The capital of the bank is $100,000, sur- 
plus $40,000 and deposits $1,000,000. 


INHERITANCE TAX LAW OF 
LOUISIANA 


“The Inheritance Tax Law of Louisiana” 
is the title of a pamphlet recently issued 
by the Interstate Trust and Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans. It gives in con- 
venient form a complete reprint of Act 127 
of 1921, passed by the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture at its last session completely changing 
and revising the state taxes made on inher- 
itances. 

H. M. Young, trust officer at the Inter- 


state, in discussing the reasons for the pub- 
lishing of the booklet, said: “At the last 
session of the Legislature in Baton Rouge, 
the inheritance tax law was changed and 
re-written. Changes were made of impor- 
tance. The widespread interest in the prop- 
er handling of estates, and the awakened 
desire on the part of many people to make 
their will and leave intelligent directions for 
the distribution of their property, have 
brought a desire for information regarding 
the taxes due the state on inheritances. We 
have accordingly reprinted the Louisiana 
law in convenient form.” 


HIBERNIA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


The report of condition of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La., at December 31, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of $49,493,194.27; surplus, $2,500,- 
000; undivided profits, $104,920.67, and de- 
posits, $40,344,221.29. 


AMERICAN 
ASHEVILLE, N. 


NATIONAL BANK, 

Cc. 
Experiences of a lifetime in the banking 

business, including the establishment four 

decades ago of a bank with $2,000 as the 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
15,000,000 


Capital 
Surpias and Profits. ... 
Resources 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. 8S. Smali, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections, 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











capital, a tin box as the safe, a small table 
the only office fixture and a pistol in the 
hands of a man of character; the reorgan- 
ization of a large bank and “resurrection” of 
another, were revealed to officials, directors 
and employees and a few of the American 
National Bank and others, by L. L. Jen- 
kins at a banquet given by him at the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

Several months ago Mr. Jenkins made the 
proposal that when safety deposits of the 
American National Bank reached the half 
million dollar mark he would give a ban- 
quet for all connected with the bank. He 
arrived in the city Thanksgiving Day, and 
on the eve of his return to Washington 
made good his promise. 

Acting as toastmaster Paul P. Brown, as- 
sistant cashier of the bank, explained that 
Mr. Jenkins was making good his promise 
and forecasted another banquet to be ten- 
dered when the total deposits pass the three 
million dollar mark. Following the intro- 
ductory remarks by the toastmaster, Mr. 
Jenkins delivered a short address. 

Among those speaking were J. E. Rankin, 
president; A. IX. Rankin, vice-president and 
cashier; William M. Redwood, one of the 
oldest directors; Charles Lee, bank attor- 
ney; F. R. Hewitt, Gilmer Morris, Harmon 
A. Miller, Charles A. Webb, directors; and 
J. L.. Deadwyler, development agent. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
ATLANTA 


FULTON 


At the regular meeting of stockholders of 
the Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
R. G. Clay was promoted to vice-president 
and cashier, and Ronald Ransom was elect- 
ed vice-president and trust officer. The 
bank, on December 19, 1921, moved into a 
new building to be devoted exclusively to 
banking. 


ELECTED HEAD OF NEW ORLEANS 
CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


James P. Butler, Jr., presiaent of the 
Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
New Orleans, La., and its eighteen branches, 
was elected president of the New Orleans 
Clearing-House Association, at its annual 
meeting. 

R. S. Hecht, of the Hibernia Bank, was 
elected vice-president, and John E. Bouden, 
of the Whitney Bank; L. M. Pool, of the 
Marine Bank, and Charles J. Theard, of the 
Citizens Bank, were re-elected as the com- 
mittee on management, the president and 
vice-president completing the committee. 

J. H. Peterson was re-elected bank exam- 
iner and Charles A. Morgan was re-elected 
manager of the clearing-house. 


SAMUEL FITTS ALSTON 


The directors of the City National Bank 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala., have announced the 
death of their president, Samuel Fitts Al- 
ston, on Wednesday, January 11, 1922. 


FEDERAL INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING COMPANY 


The Federal International Banking Com- 
pany of New Orleans, in a statement of 
December 31, 1921, shows total resources of 
$12,579,063, with undivided profits of $90,- 
310. The bank was organized last year and 
its stock is owned by approximately 1,300 
Southern banks. The institution has direct- 
ed its efforts particularly toward the financ- 
ing of exports of Southern products. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays 


Bay cing in the seventh Federal 
Reserve district during the first month 
of the year are in striking contrast to those 
existing at the beginning of 1921, and the 
change is all for the better. Progress in 
the readjustment toward normal is so slow 
that it is hardly perceptible as observed 
from week to week, or month to month, and 
it would be strange if there were no signs 
of impatience at the tardiness of returning 
prosperity; but when comparison is made 
with a year ago there is much reason for 
encouragement. In January, 1921, the 
banks were laboring under a heavy burden 
of loans, while rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve bank and reserve note circulation 
were just past the peak. Now liquidation 
is far advanced, rediscounts have been re- 
duced by $150,000,000 and reserve note cir- 
culation is less by about $225,000,000. Then 
commercial paper was on a basis of 8 per 
cent. minimum, whereas the range now is 
43, to 5%, per cent. Brokers’ collateral 
loans and customers’ over-the-counter loans 
were 8 to 814 per cent. a year ago; now 
they are 51/4, to 6. Prices of commodities 
are down 25 to 75 per cent. in the twelve- 
month. The volume of business has increased 
from the low point of last July and there 
are signs of revival in industry. That is 
not a bad showing for a year of drastic de- 
flation. There have been failures, to be sure, 
and there will be more. There are still 
“lame ducks” being nursed along in the hope 
that they may yet be able to paddle their 
own way again, and some of them may 
never paddle; but the great majority of 
business houses have survived in sound con- 
dition, and these are going ahead now on a 
more solid foundation than ever before. 
There was a flurry of anxiety at the turn 
of the year when the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank was taken over by the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, and 
its affiliated trust and savings bank by the 
corresponding adjunct of the Continental 
and Commercial. The situation was admira- 
bly handled under the direction of George 








Organized 1890 


For nearly thirty-two years, this 
company has been an integral part 
of the advancement of St. Louis 
and the great central valley of the 
United States. 


Our complete banking, investment 
and general trust company facilities 
are at your service. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $8,000,000 
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M. Reynolds, chairman of the Continental 
and Commercial banks, the $60,000,000 busi- 
ness of the two embarrassed banks was 
taken over without any disturbance and 
within a day or two everything was going 
along as if nothing unusual had happened. 
Depositors are assured against any loss 
whatever, the $8,000,000 capital and surplus 
of the Fort Dearborn banks, together with 
a guarantee of $2,500,000 given by the clear- 
ing-house association, being ample to cover 
any doubtful assets. Whether or not the 
Fort Dearborn stockholders will lose any- 
thing cannot be told until the process of 
liquidation is completed, but the indications 
are that the banks will pay out. They 
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were not in bad condition, but became 
involved through the over-extension of 


u er- an estate, their largest stockholders in 
outside industrial enterprises which had 


nothing to do with the banking business. It 
became necessary to reorganize the Engle- 
wood State Bank, in which this same estate 
was interested, under the name of the First 
Englewood State Bank, with new capital 
and a new board, bringing it into clearing- 
house affiliation and safeguarding its depos- 
itors also, Beyond this there were no after 
effects of the incident. The manner in 
which affairs were conducted by the clear- 
ing-house association gave another impres- 
sive demonstration of the broadened scope 
and the efficiency of that institution, of its 
growing usefulness and the strength that 
has been given to the whole local banking 
structure through its operations. 
Much of the credit for the development of 
SAFETY the clearing-house association to its pres- 
The dimerican Guaranty Compeny. ent commanding position is due to James B. 
nee Forgan, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank and of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank. For this reason more than 
usual interest was aroused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Forgan as chairman of the 
executive committee of the clearing-house 
association after twenty-five years of serv- 
ice in that position. Announcement of his 
relinquishment of the place was made at the 
annual meeting of the association in Janu- 
ary, when George M. Reynolds was elected 
ed to the office. Mr. Forgan’s retirement 
was voluntary, and he expressed regret that 
advancing years made it necessary for him 
to shift some of his duties to younger men. 
He is more than seventy years old, and his 
health for some time has not been good. 


For the greater protection The country districts continue to lag in 
the matter of liquidation. This is not sur- 


of you and your depositors prising when the low prices of agricultural 
without increased cost. products are given consideration. The large 
ee a ee ae city banks are virtually clear of loans from 
INSURED checks are now already be- the Federal Reserve bank, but rediscounts 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- are still high and the reason is to be found 
ence to attract new business. in the rural sections. Government loans 
A Master Bond, beautifully designed made through the War Finance Corpora- 


and framed to h in the lobby, = . m ‘ 7 meet 
tects each oat etna tae tion are helping materially in relieving the 
guard your depositors, providing most situation, and marketing of farm products, 


perfect identification also. They give notwithstanding the small return they bring 


banks a fine “point of contact’ in their . 
constant visible evidence of security to the producer, continues on a large scale. 
against check raisers. Is your bank It will require a year or two more of good 


newine te sevent a ines estimated soil yields to enable the farmer to pay out. 
ee Meanwhile there is considerable discourage- 
ss caaalentashenaaaeenenntd ment because of the weakness of grain and 
The Bankers Su | Com an livestock markets, in which prices are at 
PPly pay pre-war levels. Supplies are ample, and do- 


ee Se ee ee Cae mestic consumers, as well as Europe, are 
New York Chicago Denver disposed to buy from hand-to-mouth. Wheat 


Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco has shown little rallying power, notwith- 
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standing the threat of a crop scare because 
of an unprecedented drought in the South- 
west. Corn has made only a feeble response 
to the buying of some millions of bushels 
for Russian relief, while the stocks of oats, 
the largest on record, keep that market 
down. 

Commercial business is satisfactory, but 
lacks snap. Wholesale orders are ahead of 
those at the corresponding time last year, 
and the growing steadiness of textile mar- 
kets encourages greater confidence on the 
part of merchants in the covering of dis- 
tant needs, but the great bulk of buying is 
now, as it has been for many months, for 
at-once delivery and mainly of commodities 
which because of staple character or re- 
duced prices lend themselves most readily to 
use for the purpose of special sales. Janu- 
ary offerings by retailers have been note- 
worthy because of exceptional energy in 
exploitation and have met with a good re- 
sponse. Bedding, staple cottons, knitwear 
and shoes all share in a well distributed de- 
mand. 

Prosperity has walked into the rubber 
trade in flapping goloshes. The sales of 
this style of footwear are so large that re- 
tailers cannot keep stocks on hand. The 
principal distributor of these goods in the 
central states had on hand in mid-January 
orders for 600,000 pairs which could not be 
filled because they could not be manufac- 
tured fast enough. All of which would indi- 
cate that the American girl wants what she 
wants when she wants it. And when she 
wants it, it is bought. It seems, moreover, 
that public buying-power is not so much 
impaired that a fad cannot stimulate to 
sales equal to or far beyond normal. That 
is a comforting disclosure. 

There is encouragement also in the fact 
that savings deposits are slowly but steadily 
increasing. There was an actual gain of 
some $10,000,000 by the Chicago banks from 
September 6 to December 31 last, bringing 
the total close to the high record mark of 
$509,000,000 recorded in the first half of 
last year. Thrift, it appears, makes head- 
way against the handicaps of unemployment 
and high prices. 

Manufacturing shows little improvement. 
There has been some gain in the steel in- 
dustry because of an increase in railroad 
buying, and this has been beneficial to the 
interests that contribute to car and equip- 
ment construction. Building is still held 
back by complicated labor troubles, but 
there has been a large amount of dwelling 
construction throughout the winter, which 
has brought about a moderate movement of 
materials and also more activity in the trade 
in household furnishings than at any other 
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of more than half a cen- 
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The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 
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First Trust and 
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James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
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time in a year or so. The Chicago district 
has been benefited much by natural advan- 
tages in obtaining most of the orders for 
25,000 cars placed in the last month. These, 
however, have not caused much increase in 
steel mill operations, which are at about 40 
per cent. of capacity. 


co 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
TAKES OVER FORT DEARBORN 
BANKS 


An all day session of the Clearing-House 
Committee and leading banking interests of 
Cnicago on January 2 culminated in the 
late afternoon in unanimous approval for 
the absorption of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank by the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank and the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, respectively. 

This decision averted a potential crisis in 
the affairs of the Fort Dearborn banks. 
The deposits of the latter were guaranteed 
by the Continental and Commercial Banks 
and the clearing-house guaranteed the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Banks to the ex- 
tent of $2,500,000. To this is added an addi- 
tional guaranty by the directors of the Fort 
Dearborn banks. 

In a_ clearing-house statement issued 
through James 8. Forgan, chairman, it was 
said that the difficulties of the Fort Dear- 
born banks were due to the over-extended 
condition of Edward Tilden & Company, and 
some recently made loans and investments 
which proved to be bad. An examination 
by the Chicago clearing-house examiner dis- 
closed that the capital of both the Fort 
Dearborn banks has been seriously impaired. 
The ‘Tilden interests were by far the heavi- 
est stockholders in the Fort Dearborn banks 
and the operations of this firm precipitated 
the difficulties. The present estimate is that 
the stockholders of the Fort Dearborn banks 
will receive from $130 te $140 per share for 
their holdings when the liquidation has been 
finished. 

There was spirited bidding between the 
First National Bank, represented by James 
B. Forgan, and the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks, represented by George M. 
Reynolds. The latter won with a payment 
of approximately $1,250,000 for the assets 
and good will. In a statement issued to the 
press, Mr. Reynolds said: “All deposits in 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank and in 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank 
have been guaranteed by the Continental 
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and Commercial National Bank and the 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, respectively, and checks drawn 
against accounts of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank will be honored by the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank and 
the deposits including savings accounts in 
the Fort Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank 
will be placed to the credit of depositors on 
the books of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. The busi- 
ness carried on by the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank and the Fort Dearborn Trust 
and Savings Bank will hereafter be con- 
ducted by the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank and the Continental and 
Commercial ‘Trust and Savings Bank, re- 
spectively, at their offices, 208 South LaSalle 
street.” 

This culmination came after 5 o’clock on 
January 2, and it was, therefore, necessary 
to move the entire Fort Dearborn National 
Bank and the ‘Trust and Savings Bank over 
to the Continental and Commercial building, 
so that business could be resumed at the 
usual time in the morning. All of this was 
successfully accomplished, and the officers 
and employees of the Fort Dearborn banks 
went to work in their new quarters on Tues- 
day morning. 

It has not yet been determined what the 
new organization will be. The Fort Dear- 
born banks had approximately 500 em- 
ployees. The deposits of the two banks, in- 
cluding more than seven million dollars in 
savings, totaled nearly sixty million dollars. 
With this accession to its business, the total 
deposits of the Continental and Commercial 
Banks are more than 400 million dollars, 
and its statement will show total resources 
of 500 million dollars. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
ANTICIPATE BUSY SEASON 


The Weary & Alford Company, bank 
architects, 1732 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, are anticipating a busy season in 
their Jine, having a large number of new 
building projects that are likely to mate- 
rialize as soon as conditions warrant. Among 
these are the following: 

Bids are being taken so that work may 
start in the spring on monumental bank 
buildings for the Beloit State Bank, Beloit, 
Wis.; Dansard State Bank, Monroe, Mich.; 
Wabash National Bank, Wabash, Ind.; two 
branch bank buildings for the Grand Rapids 
Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.; an 
eleven-story bank and office building for 
the Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Marietta, O., and bank and office buildings 
for the Benton State Bank, Benton, IIl., and 
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First National Bank, West Frankfort, Ill. 

Other bank work includes remodeling and 
new fixtures for’ the’ Terre Haute ‘Trust 
Company, Terre Haute, Ind.; Ogden State 
Bank, Ogden, Utah; People’s Bank, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 

Work is now progressing on the $600,000 
building for the Woodlawn Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago; the $300,000 building 
of the First National Bank, McKeesport, 
Pa.; the $500,000 building for the National 
Iumbermans Bank, Muskegon, Mich.; the 
new building of the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; the First National 
Bank, Colorado Springs, and the First Na- 
tional ‘Bank, El Paso, ‘Tex. Extensive al- 
terations, new banking interior, vaults and 
fixtures are also being planned for the Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, 
Wis. 

In order to further facilitate their grow- 
ing business, the Weary & Alford Company 
are also about to commence work on a build- 
ing for their own exclusive use, to be located 
at Calumet avenue and Twentieth street, on 
the lake front. This building will be of 
stucco in the Spanish mission style, with 
red tile roof, and will be equipped with re- 
ception. rooms, studios, ete., for the con- 
venience.of :the firm’s many customers and 


for carrying on the work with greater facil- 
ity and despatch. 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CHICAGO 


The statement of the National Bank of the 
Republic of Chicago for the year ending 
December 31, 1921, showed total resources 
of $29,990,008.85, surplus of $1,000,000.00, 
undivided profits of $678,863.61 and total 
deposits of $24,784,001.09. 


CLEVELAND TRUST GROWTH 
IN FOUR YEARS 


A’ record of sustained growth was re- 
ported by President F. H. Goff at the an- 
nual meeting of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. Quoting from figures 
tabulated by Secretary H. D. King, Mr. 
Goff reported a 46 per cent. gain in depos- 
its in the four years ended December 31, 
1921. From that time until January 16 of 
this year, Mr. Goff said, there had been a 
gain of ‘approximately $1,200,000 for that 
period. 

Otto A. Schuele, vice-president of the 
Fries & Schuele Co., and J. C. Brooks of 
the law firm of Boyd, Cannon, Brooks & 
Wickham, were added to the directorate. 
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R. A. Malm, assistant trust officer in 
charge of the bank’s frust corporation de- 
partment, was made a vice-president and 
H. H. Allyn, assistant trust officer in the 
estates department, was named a_ trust 
officer. Both departments are under super- 
vision of Vice-President I. F. Freiberger. 

J. H. Janson, formerly vice-president of 
the Northern National Bank and the North- 
ern National Savings and Trust Company, 
was elected an assistant treasurer. 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS OF THE 
UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Nine promotions have taken place at the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, five at 
the main office and four at the Woodland 
bank office. 

At the main office, William Tonks, man- 
ager of the credit department, has been’ pro- 
moted from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president; J. H. Caswell, of the real estate 
loan department, has been raised from as- 
sistant treasurer to assistant vice-president. 
A. C. Coney and C. B. Lincoln, of the bond 
department, have been made assistant vice- 
presidents. 

D. D. Grigor of the business extension de- 
partment has been made assistant treasurer 

At the Woodland bank office, L. J. Hajek, 
who is to be the manager of the new 105th- 
Pasadena office, has been promoted from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant vice-president. 
B. J. Lackamp has been named assistant 
treasurer and J. L. Tekesky and Joseph 
Kakes have been given the title of assistant 
secretary. 

J. R. Nutt, president of the Union Trust 
Company, was recently elected treasurer of 
the Cleveland Community Fund at the an- 
nual meeting of the Fund’s Council on Janu- 
ary 17. 


DAYTON, O., FOUNDATION FUND 
STARTED 


John H. Patterson, the pioneer of indus- 
trial welfare work, whose activities along 
that line have attracted world-wide atten- 
tion, took another philanthropic step on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, when he, with other owners of 
the National Cash Register Company, start- 
ed the Dayton Foundation fund. 

The Dayton Foundation is a fund to be 
used for the very highest type of charity 
and benevolent purposes. The principal of 
the accumulated fund is to be held as one 
common trust fund, and the income used 
for the benefit of the community in such 
manner and for such purposes as the future 
may prove to be most desirable. 


The fund will be maintained by the union 
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of gifts from charitable, public-spirited cit- 
izens. ‘The money will be deposited with 
Dayton banks and trust companies acting 
as trustees. The income from the gifts will 
be applied as directed by a distribution 


JOHN H. PATTERSON 


Chairman of board National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio 


committee, which will always consist of five 
members. The charter under which the 
Foundation Fund will function is perpet- 
ual. 

Tne first contributors to 
Foundation fund are: 

John H. Patterson, who gives $137,500; 
Mrs. H. G. Carnell, $93,750, and Robert 
Patterson, $18,750. 

John H. Patterson is the founder and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Cash Register Company. For 
many years he has given generously of his 
time and money for the betterment of man- 
kind. Mrs. Carnell is a sister-in-law of 
John H. Patterson, and Robert Patterson is 
his nephew. 

The Foundation plan is not an experi- 
mental one. It originated in the mind of 
Judge Frederick H. Goff, who in 1914 estab- 
lished the Cleveland, O., Foundation. Since 
that time similar Foundations have been 


the Dayton 
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mine management in— 
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established in nearly forty large centers 
covering all parts of the United States. 

The Dayton Foundation will enable per- 
sons who are charitably or benevolently in- 
clined to give in either large or small 
amounts to general or specific charitable 
purposes. 

As the Foundation funds in other cities 
have grown rapidly to large proportions, it 
is predicted that the Dayton Foundation 
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soon will become one of the city’s most sub- 
stantial agencies for good. 


CLEVELAND BANKS TO MERGE 


Consolidation of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, the Lake Shore Banking and Trust 
Company and the Garfield Savings Bank all 
of Cleveland, O., was agreed upon recently 
by the directors of the three institutions. 
The proposal was to be submitted to the 
stockholders February 7. 

The merger will place the total resources 
of the bank, to be known as the Cleveland 
‘Trust Company, at $165,000,000, with depos- 
its of approximately $145,000,000 and cap- 
ital and surplus of $13,000,000. 

The three banks have 364,000 depositors, 
with savings deposits of $85,000,000. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO AND FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Chicago at January 8, 
1922, showed total resources of $224,716,- 
015.72, surplus of $12,500,000, undivided 
profits of $3,768,512.10, and total deposits 
of $178,346,491.94. 

The statement of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago at January 3, 1922, 
showed total resources of $108,873,955.07, 
surplus of $6,250,000, undivided profits of 
$1,813,216.27, and total deposits of $89,481,- 
297.94. 


MISS JESSAMINE HOAGLAND 
ELECTED AN OFFICER 


At the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago, Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland was elect- 
ed an officer of the bank with the title of 
manager of the savings department. 

Miss Hoagland has been in active charge 
of the savings department since its installa- 
tion in 1914. There were but 500 depos- 
itors in that department when she went to 
the National City, and now there are almost 
18,000. 

In addition to directing the work of the 
savings department, Miss Hoagland has been 
in charge of all the advertising and public- 
ity work of the bank. She is the one woman 
member of the executive board of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, is 
president of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago, is serving a third term as direc- 
tor of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, and at the recent annual election of 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce was elected vice- 
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chairman of the executive committee of the 
financial department. 


WALKER McLAURY ELECTED 
DIRECTOR 
Walker G. McLaury, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of Chicago, was elected, 
at its annual meeting, a director of that 
institution. Mr. McLaury joined the staff 
of the National City Bank of Chicago as 
credit manager in 1908. He was made as- 


WALKER G. McLAURY 


Vice-president National City Bank of Chicago, 
elected a director 


sistant cashier in 1911; in 1913 was elected 
cashier, and in 1919 a vice-president. 

Unlike many Chicago bankers, Mr. Mc- 
Laury was born and reared in Chicago and 
his family was identified with the early his- 
tory of the city. He obtained his early 
business training in the brokerage business 
on LaSalle street and came to the National 
City Bank from the Western Electric Com- 
pany, where he had spent considerable time 
in both the mechanical and __ financial 
branches of that corporation. 

Mr. McLaury graduated at the University 
of Chicago, and later did some work in 
electrical engineering st Cornell. He was 
an active member of and is at present trus- 
tee for the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, and is 
on the directora'e of several industrial con- 
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cerns, as well as interested in the affairs 
of the Univers.ty of Chicago. 

He is a member of the University Club, 
Chicago Club, Olympia Fields Country Club, 
Bankers Club of Chicago, and several trade 
clubs. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
AND MINNESOTA LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the North- 
western National Bank of Minneapolis for 
the year ending December 31, 1921, showed 
total resources of $56,116,159.94, surplus of 
$2,000,000, undivided profits of $1,093,- 
(74 38, and total deposits of $44,084,180.85. 

The condition of the Minnesota Loan and 
‘Trust Company of Minneapolis for the year 
ending December 31, 1921, showed total re- 
sources of $9,245,105.89, surplus of $800,000, 
undivided profits of $257,743.45, and total 
deposits of $7,023,647.89. 


CHICAGO BANK PUBLISHES 
STRONG STATEMENT 


The recent statement of condition of the 
Central Manufacturing District Bank of 
Chicago shows’ graphically the bank’s 
healthy, consistent growth despite the busi- 
ness depression. ‘Total resources are now 
$6,919,842.23; capital, $500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $410,190.59, and deposits, 
$5,633,532.07. ‘The deposits have grown to 
the present figure from $2,401,030.66 in 
1917. 


LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis at Jan- 
uary 4, 1922, showed total resources of $47,- 
304,310.40, surplus of $1,000,000, undivided 
profits of $109,620.31, and total deposits of 
$37,512,735.95. 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
COMPANY 


The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, O., made satisfactory progress dur- 
ing 1921. It gave steady employment to 
more than 5,000 men and women in Dayton, 
and as many more in the selling and mak- 
ing fields throughout the world. 

Compared with 1920, its working force 
was slightly reduced. This was done in the 
interest of efficiency, however, and not to 
reduce the output of the factory. In fact, 
more cash registers were built during the 
year than were constructed in 1920, which 





Why Do Banks Choose Their Vice- 
Presidents from the Outside? 


66 HE reason for this,” 
Ts a prominent 
banker recently, “is 
that a banker today must be 
able to talk to business men in 
their own language, see their 
outlook as they see it, weigh 
the human factors behind a 
balance sheet. 


““Men who would be lost 
in a teller’s cage can pass upon 
the credit risks of manufactu- 
rers—-instinctively. Better still, 
they can inspire the confidence 
and loyalty of men whom they 
meet on a common basis of 
mutual respect.” 


How is a man inside a bank 
to get that training? Must he 
leave his desk or his cage to get 
the experience that will make 
him valuable as a high execu- 
tive? Are fidelity and hard 
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Two facts 


will impress you: 


That a surprising share of 
bank executives of today 
were formerly business 
men. There are 38 such 
vice-presidents in 15 repre- 
sentative banks of New 
York and Chicago. 


That the number of bank 
executives who have risen 
from the ranks is not so 
great as you might expect. 


traffic and shipping, accounting, 
finance—all this has been as- 
sembled and arranged in one 
orderly, readable Course. 


Out of it you will get just 
what you put in. There is no 
easy, short road. All the help 
that others can give you has 
been put into the preparation 
of this Course. But, after all, 
its value rests with you and 
you alone. 


And let this thought deter- 
mine your choice : 


Will vice-presidents always 
be chosen from the outside? 
Today they are preferred be- 
cause they have something 
which the inside man has not. 
But suppose the inside man 
acquires the outside viewpoint 
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was the biggest year in the history of the 
company. 

Three things contributed to the success 
of its business in 1921. They were the re- 
doubling of efforts for efficiency in the fac- 
tory and selling force, the demand of busi- 
ness men everywhere for a machine that 
would enable them to control their business, 
and a campaign of national advertising. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


W. M. Pattison, president of the W. M. 
Pattison Supply Company; W. H. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life Insurance 
Company, and Attorney Gardner Abbott, of 
Tolles, Hogsett, Ginn & Moreley, were add- 
ed to the board of directors of the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, by action of the stockholders at their 
annual meeting, vanuary 16, J. A. House, 
president of the bank, has announced. 

At the annual meeting of the board all 
old officers were re-elected. 


SWIFT AND COMPANY REPORTS A 
TRADING PROFIT OF $12,000,000 
LAST YEAR 


Although Swift & Co., packers, earned a 
trading profit of more than $12,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ended November 5, 1921, this 
profit was more than offset by a loss of 
$20,000,000 in inventory values, making the 
net loss for the year $7,812,291. After pay- 
ment of dividends aggregating $12,000,000 
the final deficit was $19,812,291, thereby re- 
ducing the surplus to $61,739,991. In the 
preceding fiscal year the company reported 
net profits of $5,170,382, but a deficit of 
$6,829,618 after payment of dividends. 

The drastic readjustment is shown by the 
fact that inventories were reduced $57,534,- 
000, accounts receivable $32,138,000, ac- 
counts payable $8,092,000 and notes payable 
$59,751,000. Bank loans are smallest since 
1915. Current assets are 204 per cent. of 
current liabilities. 

Aside from the fall in values, Swift & 
Co. did a good business. Gross sales ex- 
ceeded $800,000,000, compared with slightly 
over $1,100,000,000 in 1920. The decrease in 
tonnage was only about 6 per cent. 

“Our current business from month to 
month has been fairly satisfactory, so that, 
with inventory losses now completely writ- 
ten off, we believe we are on a sound basis 
for the future,” President Louis F. Swift 
said in his report at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. “In fact, the situation has 
been so encouraging during the last three 
or four months that nothing short of another 
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general trade depression can keep us from 
continuing to earn a profit during our pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

“It should be understood that our reason 
for being unable to show a profit for the 
twelve months is due largely to the fall in 
prices of commodities on hand. During the 
prosperous years of the war we provided 
for the decline by appropriating large 
amounts of surplus in order to maintain the 
company in sound financial condition, en- 
abling us to continue the payment of regular 
dividends. The prospects are that Swift & 
Co. will continue the payment of dividends.” 


LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST ELECTS 
TWO NEW OFFICERS 


According to announcement recently made 
by J. L. Johnston, president of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company of St. Louis, W. A. 
Gordon and Edwin L. Slocum have been 
elected assistant vice-presidents. 

Mr. Gordon recently came to the Liberty 
Central from the American Stove Company 
of Cleveland. At Cleveland he was active 
in the work of the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, serving two years on its board 
of trustees. Last year he was instructor of 
the class in credits maintained by the Cleve- 
land Y. M. C. A. Although not born in 
St. Louis, Mr. Gordon has spent most of his 
life here. 

Mr. Slocum, who received his early training 
in banking in the house of Hallgarten & Com- 
pany, New York, has been connected with 
the Liberty Central for about two and one- 
half years. During that time he was in the 
new business department. He is a graduate 
of Yale. 


COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., Miss 
Emma M. Hall was elected to the office of 
assistant secretary. Among the large banks 
of Kansas City, her office is unique in that 
she is the only woman holding the position 
of an elected officer. 

Miss Hall is a native of Nebraska. In 
1906 she began her bank work as stenog- 
rapher and exchange teller in the Farfield 
Exchange Bank at Enid, Okla. The follow- 
ing year she came to Kansas City and was 
employed by the Night and Day Bank, and 
when that institution was absorbed by Com- 
merce Trust Company, the Commerce ac- 
quired Miss Hall as a bookkeeper. 

For the past nine years she has been in 
the bond department of the Commerce, for 
the past three years as office manager of 
that department. 
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An expert in government securities, Miss 
Hall sometimes has handled the purchase 
and sale of two or three million dollars in 
Government bonds in a single day. In 
speaking of her advancement, W. T. Kem- 
per, chairman of the board, said: “In Miss 
flall’s case we were pleased to make the 
same recognition of efficiency that is accord- 
ed by banks to young men among the em- 
ployees who show outstanding ability.” 

The Commerce Trust Company elected to 
its board two new directors, L. L. Marcell, 
president of the White Eagle Oil and Re- 
lining Company, and Bryce B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Consumers Bread Company of 
Kansas City and also president of large 
hanking interests in Wichita, Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. 


G. PRATHER KNAPP JOINS 
BANKERS SERVICE CORPORATION 


President Breckinridge Jones, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
announced on January 14 that G. Prather 
Knapp, publicity manager of that institu- 
iion, will leave it on February 1 to become 
vice-president of the Bankers Service Cor- 
poration of New York. 

The Bankers Service Corporation has spe- 
cialized in the development of deposits for 
financial institutions for thirteen years past 
and has served thousands of them in vari- 
ous capacities. 

Numbered among its clients have been 
Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O.; Marine Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La.; Ladd & Tilton 
Bank, Portland, Ore.; Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, New York, N. Y.; Massachu- 
setts Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; Union 
and Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Commercial Naticnal 
Bank, Washington, D. C., and many other 
prominent institutions. 

G. Prather Knapp was educated at St. 
Louis University and had his original en- 
trance into publicity work under W. A. 
Kelso in the publicity department of the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. He has served 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 
various capacities for many years and was 
given a place on the officers’ staff of the 
institution, as publicity manager, in 1919. 
For two years past, he has been a member 
of the committee on publicity, Trust Com- 
pany Division, of the American Bankers 
Association and was elected a director of 
the Financial Advertisers Association at its 
convention in Atlanta in June, 1921. 

Iie has been active as a speaker and 
writer on publicity and developmental work 
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for financial institutions and his expressions 
on the subject have been widely quoted in 
newspapers and banking journals. Nota- 
ble among his recent productions are: “Pub- 
lic Relations of the Trust Department,” 
Trust Companies, October, 1920; “A Bank 
Account in Every Home,” Bankers Monthly, 
December, 1921; “How Much to Spend on 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice-president Bankers Service Corporation of 
New York 


Publicity,” Burroughs Clearing House, No- 
vember, 1921; “Christmas Advertising for 
Banks and Trust Companies,” Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association Bulletin, December, 
1921. 

His speech on “The Daily Newspaper 
and Its Use by a Bank,” before the Finan- 
cial Advertising Departmental of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at 
Atlanta, last June, was selected, as the best 
speech of the departmental, for re-delivery 
to the general convention. 

He will head the advertising division of 
the Bankers Service Corporation, of which 
Carlisle H. Baldwin is president and R. B. 
Nisbet, Jr., is managing vice-president 
Other vice-presidents are Robert Greig. 
Harry C. Graham, George J. Bailey, Thom- 
as L. Farrar and W. A. Leonard. M. A. 
Hanna is secretary and George F. Taylor is 
treasurer. 
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NATIONAI, BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. TLOuIs 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis shows a gain of $1,343,921.45 in sav- 
ings in 1921. The department, now four 
years old, has 45,000 savers, with total de- 
posits of $6,821,110.14. HH. II. Reinhard is 
in charge of the savings. ‘The dividend rate 
on Commerce stock was raised from 7 to 8 
per cent. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting di- 
rectors for 1922 were elected. ‘Two new 
directors, W. Frank Carter and J. C. Don- 
eghy, were added to the board. W. Frank 
Carter, one of the new directors, is of the 
law firm of Carter, Collins & Jones, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
an outstanding figure in St. Louis’ civic 
affairs, having been a member of the City 
Plan Commission and last year president of 
the School Board. He was for years vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company. 

Mr. Doneghy is a large land owner of 
Oklahoma, and one of the prominent factors 
of the oil business in that state. He is 
owner of the City State Bank, Weilington, 
Tex., and of the First State Bank at Head- 
water, Tex., besides being a large holder in 
many other banks throughout Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

In his annual letter to the stockholders of 
the bank, the president, John G. Lonsdale, 
reviewed the business of the past year and 
the growth of the several departments of the 
bank. He said in part: 

The year 1921 has been one of caution, yet 
of courage, so far as business was concerned. 
The liquidation that started in 1920 continued 
throughout the twelve months. 

Under the depressing effects of re-adjust- 
ment, the role that fell to American banking 
was an heroic one. Without jeopardizing in 
the slightest degree the interests of our depos- 
itors,- or. of the stockholders, the National 
Bank of Commerce met the_ situation with 
confidence and effectiveness that contributed 
materially to the stability of business, and out 


of which is growing daily an improved com- 
mercial condition. 
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In keeping with the practice of sound bank- 
ing, your directors continued during the year 
to reduce outstanding loans. The measure of 
success with which this was accomplished is 
indicated by the fact that as early as January 
of this year we were in the unique position of 
having no rediscounts or bills payable at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. This condition, prevail- 
ing after liberal consideration had been given 
to every patron reflects creditably the bank’s 
especially secure position. 

Even under restrained business conditions, the 
commercial banking department has continued 
in a healthful manner. We now have over 
16,000 checking accounts, compared with 14,000 
at the beginning of business for 1921. 

Our savings department, now four years 
old, has shown greater growth than any other 
similar institution in St. Louis; from a total of 
11,092 savers in 1918, with $1,209,927 in de- 
posits, to over 45,000 in 1921, with total depos- 
its of $6,560,931. The department shows a 
growth of over a million dollars in total de- 
posits in 1921, a year that business generally 
regarded as trying, and during which time most 
savings institutions were having difficulty in 
holding their own. 

The total of our balances from banks and 
bankers continues to improve after a _ period 
of “tight money.” The improvement in the 
South and Southwest is reflected in the better- 
ment shown in this department. In these rela- 
tions, we have adopted as liberal a policy as 
possible consistent with sound banking. Our 
attitude, we believe, has been constructive, and 
has served beneficially the communities we 
reach through correspondent banks. 


DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 


The Des Moines National Bank, Des 
Moines, Ia., recently published a financial 
resume of its condition at five different dates 
in 1921. The figures are remarkable at this 
time of readjustment in the Middle West in 
that they show a steadily improving condi- 
tion. From January 31 to December 28, 
1921, bills payable and rediscounts were re- 
duced from $8,622,503.58 to nothing. Loans 
were reauced more than $4,000,000; cash in 
creased $680,000, and deposits increased 
$1,187,000. In the period of prosperity and 
high prices in Towa, there was general spec- 
ulation in land. This ended suddenly as the 
prices of farm products came down. Con- 
sidering the general situation temporaril) 
prevailing in Towa, the statement of the 
Des Moines National Bank ‘is ‘particularly 


gratifying. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SamveEt Sostanp 


INTER is not normally a period of 

great activity in the agricultural states 
of the West. The present winter is prov- 
ing no exception; in fact, there is less activ- 
ity than usual in the business of the West- 
ern States. This territory is prepared to do 
more business, but is in a waiting mood— 
waiting for a revival in the demand for its 
products through natural processes and 
through national and international confer- 
ences and agreements. The West also con- 
tinues to wait for a more complete read just- 
ment of the prices on the articles it buys, as 
a great disparity still prevails. 

Thus far the winter has not been as 
favorable as desired in the West from the 
standpoint of weather. In the great winter 
wheat states, Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, the supply of moisture has been in- 
adequate since last fall. Portions of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma are complaining of a 
lack of an adequate supply of stock water. 
Montana, on the other hand, has had some 
severe weather. The newly planted winter 
wheat crop averages below normal in condi- 
tion, but there is still a good chance for a 
generous harvest this year provided the 
weather changes, owing to the fact that the 
acreage is heavy. If there is no improve- 
ment by spring, a large area will be plowed 
up in the winter wheat belt and seeded to 
other crops. 

In the live stock industry, in the trade 
in wheat and flour, in the oil business and 
in the lumber market as well there are 
more sellers than buyers. In live stock, 
wheat and flour particularly a healthier bal- 
ance would be possible with more interest 
from Europe. Hence, there is gratification 
over the growing activity of governmental 
leaders in seeking to accelerate economic 
recovery in Europe. When Senator Owen 
of Oklahoma makes a suggestion for a for- 
eign banking system on the order of the 
Federal Reserve plan or when a conference 
of the leading governments of Europe is 
called to discuss means of healing the eco- 
nomic position of the Old World, the West 
looks on with great interest. The West is 


anxious for European recovery, for its prod- 
ucts, which are necessities, would be the 
first to benefit from any degree of revival 
abroad. There is no inclination, however, 
to pin too much faith in the outcome of con- 
ferences, for it is realized that labor and 
time are necessary to restore Europe’s buy- 
ing power and that special measures or 
agreements would only lubricate the road 
through which the world must travel to per- 
mit the Old World to enlarge its buying 
power. 

The West is surprised over the failure 
of commodity prices which it normally im- 
ports to undergo changes to a level with 
its farm and live stock prices. The West 
wonders if the momentum of the prosper- 
ous times of recent years in the United 
States is aiding the country to maintain 
many prices which are out of line with 
agricultural markets. One of the curious 
yet significant results of this disparity is 
the report from the Dakotas and from Kan- 
sas, too, of a return of old buggies to high- 
ways. Oats and hay are cheap. Gasoline 
is quite high. Horses are very cheap. So 
the old buggies and the horses that pull 
them are back on roads while scattered auto- 
mobiles have been temporarily retired. In 
the case of tractors many farm reports also 
indicate that they have been set aside for 
work horses because feed is so cheap and 
petroleum products relatively high. Com- 
plaints are coming from operators of rural 
filling stations who are doing less business 
for these reasons. Owners of merchandise 
stores at rural points and mercantile inter- 
ests elsewhere that cater directly or indi- 
rectly to farmers are making the same sort 
of reports, that is, that their business shows 
a decline owing to price disparities. 

It’s possible, business men say, for the 
western mercantile trade to record small 
early improvement, but this is dependent 
largely on price changes. Either the farm 
and live stock prices must advance or the 
mercantile trade score declines. Even with 
declines in commodities which farmers im- 
port it would be necessary to enlarge the 
demand for the products offered on agri- 
cultural markets to make better business. 
Money is still tight in agricultural districts 
of the West. Farmers have many debts to 
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retire. Just now there is a light movement 
of grain. Great quantities of corn are 
available for sale, but there is little demand. 
Reserves of wheat are light on farms. Lib- 
eral supplies of live stock are being fed, but 
margins are very small in the case of cat- 
tle, the principal animals. Lambs are re- 
turning exceptional profits, but fewer are 
on feed than last winter, when feeders were 
losing money. Industrial plants are not ac- 
tive. A prolonged strike of packing house 
workers has affected this class of laborers 
seriously. ‘There are still some labor trou- 
bles at coal mines in Kansas. 

On the bright side of the general busi- 
ness situation is the determination which 
is generally apparent to make way for im- 
provement in trade. Optimism is being 
preached. Without doubt this is stimulat- 
ing scattered ventures, which are aiding in 
relieving unemployment and enlarging the 
general volume of business. With encour- 
aging basic changes for the better, the sen- 
timent that prevails would naturally go far 
toward reviving business. 

In the trade in grain corn has displayed 
a somewhat better tone; at least, it has act- 
ed more encouragingly in view of the large 
crop. Buying for Russian relief has impart- 
ed a degree of support to the market, but 
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the quantities being taken for that purpose 
make an insignificant comparison beside the 
available supplies. In Nebraska an “eat 
more corn” movement has been inaugurated, 
the authors of this campaign pledging them- 
selves to eat corn at least once a day. This 
is one of the manifestations of the funda- 
mental difficulty confronting the West to- 
day—the absence of a healthy outlet for its 
products. There has been a fair export 
wheat movement, but no keen competition. 
The flour milling industry is experiencing 
dullness, although it hoped for a revival fol- 
lowing the turn of the new year. 

More stability is apparent in the live- 
stock markets. Cattle are about unchanged 
compared with a month ago, although the 
abundance of feed is stimulating finishing 
operations and raising the question whether 
the country will be able to absorb the meat 
in course of production. A fair percentage 
of the cattle feeders who have been making 
sales of finished animals are able to show a 
small profit on their operations. Those 
earning a profit, however, acquired their 
cattle within the last few months. Cattle 
bought on earlier markets show losses. The 
shrinkage in values on cattle is one of the 
most serious problems confronting the 
West. In the Kansas City Federal Reserve 
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district alone it has been estimated that 
loans on live stock, largely cattle, are 
around $400,000,000. However, with cattle 
more stable and with some profits appear- 
ing, liquidation in a healthy way is nearer 
than at any other time since the early part 


of 1919. 


FORMER U. S. SENATOR 
JOSEPH H. MILLARD 


Former United States Senator Joseph 
Hopkins Millard, of Nebraska, died on Jan- 
uary 12, after suffering a paralytic stroke. 
Senator Millard had been re-elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Omaha 
National Bank, January 10. He had retired 
as president of the bank January 1, 1919, 
and since had been chairman of the board 
of directors. 

Mr. Millard was United States Senator 
from 1901 to 1907 and was president of the 
Omaha National Bank for nearly half a 
century. He was the oldest banker in Oma- 
ha, measuring both years of business and 
age. During the entire half century he had 
been closely identified with the financial in- 
terests and progress of the city. 

Mr. Millard was born on a farm near 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., in April 1836. His 
father was a native of Massachusetts and 
his mother, Elizabeth Hopkins, was a na- 
tive of New Jersey. His early education 
was acquired in the common school. When 
he was fourteen years old his parents be- 
came residents of Jackson County, Ia., and 
there he received district school training as 
well as training in the tilling of the soil. 

At the age of twenty Mr. Millard left his 
father’s homestead and journeyed to Oma- 
ha, arriving October, 1856. At that time the 
country around Omaha was being settled 
rapidly, and Mr. Millard’s first enterprise 
on his own responsibility was the locating 
of settlers on desirable tracts of land. A 
little later he became part of the land agen- 
cy of Barrows, Millard & Co., comprised of 
Ezra Millard, Joseph H. Millard and Wil- 
lard Barrows. 

The firm was successful and, from doing 
a general land business and handling ex- 
change, it drifted into the banking business. 
Smith S$. Caldwell became a partner in the 
business in 1860. Two years later Mr. Mil- 
lard withdrew, and engaged in business 
alone. In 1866 Ezra Millard organized the 
Omaha National Bank, and in the January 
following Joseph H. Millard became its 
cashier, later becoming president. 

In 1869 Mr. Millard was one of the incor- 
porators of the Omaha & Northwestern 


Railroad, which constructed in Nebraska a 
part of the present line of tne Chicago, St. 
Paul & Omaha Railroad. 

Mr. Millard was an organizer and for 
a time president of the South Omaha Na- 
tional Bank. For fifteen years he was a 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, six years of which he served in the 
capacity of a Government director. 

In the political sphere Mr. Millard had 
always adhered to the principles of the Re- 
publican party. He was never an active 





JOSEPH H. MILLARD 


Former United States Senator of Nebraska and late 
chairman of the board Omaha National Bank 


politician and refused to become a candi- 
date for office until 1872, when conditions 
led him to become a candidate for Mayor. 

Again in 1901, when his election appeared 
to be the only peaceful solution to the most 
protracted United States senatorial contest 
in the history of the state, a contest lasting 
three months in the state legislature, Mr. 
Millard was elected Senator as a compro- 
mise. He ended his term in 1907. 

Mr. Millard was married in the fall of 
1860 to Miss Caroline G. Barrows of Daven- 
port, Ia. Mrs. Millard died January 3, 
1901. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonneLLan 


HE steady, relentless deflation of busi- 

ness and finance is still under way. The 
scope of this movement is indicated by the 
Federal Reserve bank’s report of enormous 
liquidation of loans. While in some indus- 
tries liquidation has been pretty well com- 
pleted the price situation is considerably 
out of balance, and as wages are the prin- 
cipal factor affecting prices it is inevitable 
that extensive wage reductions must ulti- 
mately solve this problem, unless it be 
found, as is freely asserted, that the retailer 
himself is hampering the adjustment move- 
ment by his unwillingness to relinquish the 
high prices and wide margins to which he 
has become accustomed. In general, the Pa- 
cific Coast is in better condition than the 
majority of sections of the country. Basic 
conditions are sound and the underlying 
movement of business is upward. National 
banks in most of the larger centers, in re- 
porting conditions in answer to the call of 
December 31, displayed a condition more 
nearly normal than since the war. Crop 
movements have resulted in the usual 
amount of liquidation, with the result that 
banks now have idle funds seeking invest- 
ment. Wholesale trade continues to report 
increased volume, although profits have been 
somewhat depleted by falling commodity 
prices. Retail business is fair. Records are 
being broken everywhere for building per- 
mits. In most of the larger cities totals 
have equalled and in some cases exceeded 
the maximums. In the investment market 
the easier condition of money is manifest 
in increased demand for bonds, at mounting 
prices. Good offerings of municipal, railway 
and industrial bonds are snapped up eagerly 
by the investing public, and dealers are 
experiencing difficulty in keep their lists 
filled. Some of the largest public utility 
companies on the Pacific Coast have deemed 
the time opportune to finance their require- 
ments for new projects and extensions, and 
their offerings of bonds have met with a 
ready response. Scarcity of offerings seems 
to be responsible for the rather low rate at 
which commercial paper is going. The lum- 
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ber industry of the Northwest is experienc- 
ing a revival of energy and the great major- 
ity of lumber camps have resumed opera- 
tions. ‘The demand for finished lumber prod- 
ucts, such as sash and doors, is especially 
active, even to the point of absorbing future 
production for several months. Prices on 
lumber have strengthened to a point where 
profitable business has become a_possibil- 
ity. Prosperity in the lumber line naturally 
finds reflection in many allied lines, ard 
wholesale machinery and supply houses are 
in the market for iron, steel, wire, engines, 
boilers, and the like. 


& 


PACIFIC COAST MERGER 


The First National Bank of Berkeley and 
the Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company have merged with the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco. The com- 
bined resources of the three institutions un- 
der the consolidation totals more than $95,- 
000,000, or about $20,000,000 in addition to 
the present resources of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, and about $16,000,000 addi- 
tional deposits. The officials of the Berkeley 
banks and their branches are to be retained. 
Frank Naylor, president of both Berkeley 
institutions, becomes a director and vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust and re- 
mains directing head of the Berkeley banks. 
Stockholders of the Berkeley banks become 
stockholders in the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany. 


BANK OF ITALY ELECTIONS 


Four additional vice-presidents are an- 
nounced by A. P. Giannini, president of the 
Bank of Italy, following the annual meeting 


of the bank’s stockholders. The new offi- 
cers are: Dunning Rideout, of Marysville; 
Louis V. Olcese, W. E. Benz and J. S. Hen- 
ton of Bakersfield. 

In his report President Giannini called 
especial attention to the rapid progress made 
during the past year and the unusual de- 
posit growth the bank had experienced. 

“Deposits have increased during 1921 to 
more than $177,000,000, a gain of over $37,- 
000,000. During this same period surplus 
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and undivided profits have been materially 
augmented, the total banking capital now 
amounting to $15,036,000, an increase of 
nearly three million dollars over last year, 
The number of depositors is now 291,000, 
a gain of more than 70,000.” 

Dr. A. H. Giannini, president of the East 
River National Bank and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Commercial Trust 
Company of New York, has been succeeded 
as a director of the Bank of Italy by L. M. 
Giannini, assistant to the president. 

The Stockholders Auxiliary Corporation 
also held its annual meeting, report- 
ing a highly successful year. The capital 
was increased to $1,000,000 from $900,000; 
surplus to $1,800,000 from $1,050,000, and 
undivided profits to $221,000 from $7,000. 

The officers and directors of the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation are: Officers: 
A. P. Giannini, president; L. M. Giannini, 
assistant to the president; P. C. Hale, J. A. 
Bacigalupi and W. W. Douglas, vice-presi- 
dents; E. C. Abel, secretary; C. P. Cuneo, 
Howard Park, assistant secretaries. Direc- 
tors: A. P. Giannini, P. C. Hale, James J. 
Fagan, J. A. Bacigalupi, W. W. Douglas, 
L. M. MacDonald and John Brichetto. 


HOW BANK HELPED TO BUILD 
A CITY 


The Sacramento-San Joaquin Bank of 
Sacramento, California, has issued a booklet 
showing how the bank has helped to develop 
the city by financing most of its important 
buildings. 

This bank was founded in 1867, and has 
been instrumental not only in providing the 
city with stable and efficient banking facili- 
ties, but also has helped in developing many 
of its other activities. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT TO 
SAN FRANCISCO CORRE. PONDENT 


Spencer N. Smiley, formerly in charge of 
the foreign exchange business of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company in San Francisco, has 
been appointed assistant to Thomas M. Pat- 
erson, San Francisco correspondent of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York. 


VISALIA BANKS JOIN WITH 
LOS ANGELES BANKS 


By a transaction consummated recently, 
the First National Bank of Visalia and the 
Producers Savings Bank, have been closely 
affliated with the First National Bank of 
los Angeles and the Los Angeles Trust 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 


_THE BANK OF HAWAIL.L1D. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Bankoh” 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,250,000.00 
Total Resources 20,047,726.81 
C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, #d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash’r 
Branch Banks:—Lihue, Island of Kauat; 
Waipahu, Island of Oahu; Waialua, Island of 
Oahu; Kapaa, Island of Kauai. - _— 
Prompt handling of collections through close connec - 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











and Savings Bank, of which Henry M. Rob- 
inson is president. 

The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
Bank constitute the strongest financial in- 
terest in the Pacific Southwest, and this 
transaction gives to the Visalia institutions 
their financial support. 

The resources of the First National Bank 
of Visalia totaled, on July 1 last, more than 
$2,676,000, while the Producers Savings 
Bank, at the same time, showed resources 
of more than $1,351,000, a total addition to 
the resources of the Robinson bank of more 
than $4,027,000. 

The transaction does not entail an out- 
right purchase, but the stockholders of both 
the First National Bank of Visalia and the 
Producers Savings Bank, by an exchange of 
shares, become co-partners in the entire 
business of these Los Angeles banks. The 
First National Bank of Visalia and the Pro- 
ducers Savings Bank occupy a particularly 
important position in Tulare County, arid 
constitute the center for the movement of 
commodities, not only of Visalia, but for 
all the surrounding territory. 

The fact that the Los Angeles institu- 
tions have already made affiliations in Fres- 
no places at the disposal of producers 
throughout the entire southern San Joaquin 
Valley, not only almost unlimited financial 
backing, but also a unified system for the 
most beneficial financing of crop movements. 

S. Mitchell, president of the Visalia insti- 
tutions, and C. M. Griffith, vice-president 
and manager, are well known throughout 
the southern San Joaquin Valley, and will 
continue in office. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE agricultural situation continues to 

receive serious consideration from a 
business and financial standpoint. The de- 
cline in prices has naturally affected as a 
whole a country like Canada with such a 
large per capita surplus of exportable farm 
produce, but in western Canada the situa- 
tion is so acute as to approach a crisis in 
many districts. As a whole, the West gave 
promise of a yield which would have meant 
a fair income, although some of the districts 
had been badly hit by drought. Then with 
the harvest came very unfavorable weather, 
which not only reduced the yield on some 
of the later crops but impaired the quality of 
the great bulk of them. The result was that, 
with high threshing costs, owing to con- 


tinued high wages, the margin of profit was 
greatly reduced; in fact, in some instances 
threshing was discontinued before the crop 
was all handled when it was found that the 
returns were not sufficient to make it worth 


while to continue. Generally, then, the sit- 
uation is such that the farmers have not 
been able to meet their obligations, while 
in some districts where there has not been 
a good crop for several years there is ac- 
tual need for immediate relief. 

For the immediate problem then there is 
need for cash advances in order that farmers 
may continue on the land until there is an- 
other crop. It is realized generally by the 
business and financial community that only 
in this way can the general situation be re- 
lieved. The larger problem has to do with 
long term farm loans. ‘There is a shortage 
of such funds, largely because of the with- 
drawals of debenture money by investors 
in Great Britain and on the Continent who 
have taken advantage of the exchange situ- 
ation and who are still able to get interest 
yields on the other side of the Atlantic 
which render Canadian investments unat- 
tractive. 

With a general curtailment of loans for 
commercial purposes, the banks are in a 
position to render aid to the farmers, and 
they have been doing so to an unusual ex- 
tent in the case of live stock, but under the 
Bank Act they cannot go further. The 
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proposal now being considered then is for 
the Government to give assistance—not in 
the form of Government loans, but by guar- 
anteeing advances made by the banks and 
the established mortgage companies. The 
practical plan being considered is the for- 
mation of an agricultural credit pool which 
will subdivide the farmers into several 
classes—those who can readily obtain credit 
at the present time; those whose credit is 
virtually used up; those who even under 
normal circumstances would hardly be 
worthy of credit and whose present distress 
makes it imperative that they should be 
aided. The banks and the various loaning 
organizations are expected to enter the pool, 
advancing the funds with what is virtually 
a Government guarantee. 

The problems which the farmers are fac- 
ing are indicated by analysis of the Fed- 
eral crop returns, which show a shrinkage 
in the 1921 crop of $437,600,000 as com- 
pared with 1920. Government efforts to 
advance credits have not been satisfactory. 
A substantial portion of the total advanced 
by the federal authorities for seed grain in 
1915 is still outstanding. In Manitoba, 
where there is a provincial government 
scheme of farm credits, it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary funds 
to meet demands and the other western 
provinces have refrained from following the 
example, although a scheme is now being 
launched by the farmers government in On- 
tario, for which more can be said from the 
standpoint of political sagacity than from 
that of sound finance. It is being more and 
more brought home that these government 
attempts at banking, together with war-time 
moratoria and other legislation which has 
tended to undermine the stability of the 
mortgage, have been factors in discouraging 
investors from placing their funds in mort- 
gages and mortgage companies—a mortgage 
witn a prior government claim against it 
is not favored by investors who seek secur- 
ity as a prime consideration. Then, too, the 
tendency of the money market, together with 
competition by government institutions 
which not only pay no taxes but may make 
up deficits out of general revenue on the 
grounds that what is being done is in the 
interests of the whole community, have 
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brought about a situation in which the 
banks and the mortgage companies see their 
profits impaired, which is not an attractive 
proposition from the standpoint of the mar- 
ket for their own securities. 

Under such circumstances there is a ten- 
dency to go cautiously in the industrial and 
commercial world. Eastern manufacturers 
and wholesalers usually figure the buying 
power of western Canada as the factor 
which means the difference between normal 
and good business, and when the West can 
absorb little and the export markets of war- 
time are being lost through the influences 
of exchange and foreign competition, it is 
not surprising that goods are moving slowly 
and that there is a tendency to mark time 
until another crop can make itself felt as 
a factor in the situation. However, the 
process of adjustment has proceeded far. 
teports from all parts of the country to 
The Financial Post indicate that there are 
still some merchants who are holdirg for 
high prices and are not inclined to buw to 
replacement costs as the dominant factor in 
relation to the value of their stocks, but, 
for the most part, there has been a ten- 
dency to take losses in order to keep goods 
moving and to let surpluses on the shelves 
run low. Reports from all provinces, and 
particularly the western provinces, are to 
the effect that retail stocks have been re- 
duced below normal, and the same condi- 
tion of affairs is reflected in the wholesale 
houses. The result is that new business is 
quickly reflected in better industrial con- 
ditions, and the manufacturers who were 
first to feel the crisis and face it are now 
experiencing better things. 

Nhe federal elections of early December 


left no more than a ripple on business con- 
ditions. Despite the efforts of the poli- 
ticians it was generally accepted by the 
people that the tariff was not an important 
issue. The Conservatives stood for high 
tariff, but their contention that the Lib- 
erals and Progressives were for free trade 
did not carry weight, although there was 
undoubtedly an element aligned with the 
latter that would have liked to have tried 
some economic experiments in the event of 
their getting a chance to dominate the gov- 
ernment. The industrial and financial com- 
munity, as a matter of general principle, 
would have preferred to see a continuation 
of the old Conservative government, but it 
became evident that it had worn the wel- 
come off the mat of public opinion, and 
with the people demanding a change it was 
better that the Liberals should be returned 
with enough members to form an indepen- 
dent government than that the country 
should have been burdened with three 
groups manoeuvering to form political alli- 
ances for the formation of a government. 


& 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


In the face of a general adverse condi- 
tion, in which banks were forced to share 
more or less, the Royal Bank has been able 
to show its shareholders net profits of 
$4,037,836, a very small decrease as com- 
pared with last year’s figures of $4,253,649, 
which constituted a record in the history of 
the bank. These profits provided for the 
usual dividend payment of 12 per cent. and 
a bonus of 2 per cent., and after the usual 
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W. R. ALLAN 
President Union Bank of Canada, Toronto 


R. ALLAN, who succeeds John Galt as president of the 
M Union Bank of Canada, like his predecessor, has been a 

resident of the Canadian West for a great many years. 

His business life has been lived entirely in Western Can- 
ada, a fact which makes him, it is believed by his fellow direc- 
tors of the Union Bank, peculiarly well fitted to direct the affairs 
of the only Canadian bank whose head office is located west of 
Toronto and most of the branches of which are located in the 
Canadian West. 

Mr. Allan went to Winnipeg in ’82, several years before the 
completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the days when 
most of the city’s development lay before it A son of the late 
Andrew Allan, who with his brother, Sir Hugh Allan, built up 
the famous Canadian line of steamships which for the greater 
part of the century plied between Great Britain and Canada, 
Mr. Allan inherited the business capacity of his ancestors. He 
is a senior member of the firm of Allan, Killam and McKay, 
general brokerage and steamship agents, and is associated with 
other Canadian industrial and financial enterprises. Mr. Allan 
has been a director of the Union Bank of Canada for a great 
many years and early in 1921 became vice-president of the bank. 
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appropriations for pension fund, war tax 
and bank premises, there was transferred to 
reserve an amount of $132,995, and there 
was left a balance to carry forward to profit 
and loss the sum of $458,116, making a total 
carried into the new year of $905,044. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1921 


$4,039,836 
546,928 


$4,584,764 

Less— 
Dividends ...... $2,436,488 
a 407,082 


1919 


$3,423,264 
535,757 


$3,959,021 
$1,866,196 


1920 


$4,253,649 
1,096,418 


$5,350,067 


$2,153,159 
402,680 
350,000 
400,000 
180,295 
1,567,005 


Total ded. $4,803,139 
Balance $ 905, $ 546,928 


Prev. bal. .......... 





400,000 
156,406 





The balance sheet reflects the influence 
of commercial movements in relation to the 
bank. Current loans stand at $163,017,459 
as compared with $183,747,409 one year ago, 
but are still $20,000,000 ahead of two years 
ago, indicating the helpful course the bank 
has been taking in influencing the helpful 
movement towards deflation, while at the 
same time exercising patience in the exten- 
sion of commercial credits to enable the 
squeezing out of inflation to be carried on 
in an orderly manner. 


REVIEW OF 1921 AND THE OUTLOOK FoR 1922 


The annual meeting of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, held recently at the head office 
of the bank, brought together a very large 
number of the shareholders. Unusual in- 
terest was centered in the addresses sub- 
mitted by Sir Herbert Holt, the president; 
Edson L. Pease, the vice-president and 
managing director, and C. E. Neill, the gen- 
eral manager. 

Owing to the exceptional business condi- 
tions which prevailed during the course of 
the year and the problems which confront 
the country at the present time, both Sir 
Herbert and Mr. Pease dealt in a very 
thorough manner with the entire Canadian 
situation. The addresses were followed with 
the closest attention and there was notice- 
able throughout the remarks a degree of 
confidence which was regarded as very grat- 
ifying by the many shareholders present. 


PROVIDED FOR ALL DEBTS 


Sir Herbert, before passing on to his sur- 
vey of the general situation, referred to the 
bank’s position, saying: “I first desire to 
emphasize the general manager’s statement 
that all bad and doubtful debts have been 

fully provided for. Usually the profits of 
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the year are ample to provide for all bad 
and doubtful debts. Should they not be 
sufficient, we have a contingent fund, inde- 
pendent of the surplus fund, accumulated 
during prosperous years, to fall back upon. 
I have further to say that the managing 
director, the general manager and execu- 
tive officers of the bank are officials of long 
experience and proved ability, and that the 
affairs of the bank receive the unremitting 
attention of myself and your directors. I 
have no hesitation in stating that, in my 
opinion, the organization and system of 
supervision of this bank are unexcelled.” 

Sir Herbert took a very hopeful view of 
the outlook in Canada, at the same time em- 
phasizing the importance of economy, both 
in public and private life. Dealing with 
the general situation, Sir Herbert said: 

“Canada, after accepting every obligation 
arising out of the conflict, is stronger mate- 
rially than before the War. We have our 
debt and our railway and shipping prob- 
lems, all of which will tax the wisdom of 
our statesmen, but on the other side of the 
scale we must place the growth of towns 
and cities, industrial expansion, the increase 
in savings, and the fact that most of our 
bonds are held in the Dominion. Compared 
with conditions in Europe, we are fortunate 
indeed. 

NO FEAR OF FUTURE 


“In conclusion, I wish to say that the 
scope and character of the existing depres- 
sion in world trade forbid us to hope for 
an early or easy return to prosperity. Yet 
I do not think that we in Canada need feel 
any great apprehension as to the future. 
The unprecedented decline in prices, which 
was the worst feature of the last year and 
a half, can hardly be repeated. I trust that 
the period immediately before us will be 
one of salutary economy, both in public and 
private life, the best preparation for re- 
newed prosperity.” 

Discussing the general phases of the situ- 
ation, Sir Herbert said in part: 

“The year 1921 will long be remembered 
as a period of drastic deflation and liqui- 
dation throughout the whole world, the 
aftermath of the war. This deflation was 
under way when we last met. While it is 
not yet ended, each month brings us a 
nearer approach to normal. The heavy de- 
cline in the price of commodities and check 
in public buying found many of our manu- 
facturers and merchants in the possession 
of large unsalable stocks purchased at boom 
prices. Obviously the transition to more 
normal values was attended by much loss. 
The fact, however, that there were 1000 
fewer failures in Canada in 1921 than in 
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1915 may be attributed to the abnormal 
profits accumulated during the war. 

“The fall in prices necessarily greatly cur- 
tailed the volume of credit and is largely 
responsible for the contraction in the ag- 
gregate of the balance sheet totals of the 
banks. 


FALL IN WHEAT PRICES 


“There has been a heavy decline in the 
price of wheat, Canada’s chief staple and 
mainstay. The cash returns to the farmers 
for the last crop will be much less than 
that of the preceding year, although the 
crop itself was a larger one. As a result, 
our western farmers have fared badly, and 
have been unable to liquidate their obliga- 
tions satisfactorily. Their reduced purchas- 
ing power must have its effect on general 
business. The remedy lies in a drastic scal- 
ing down of the present cost of production 
and distribution. In these costs, wages of 
labor play a great part. The price of labor 
is still higher in Canada than it is in the 
United States. 

“Economy in management and operation 
is one of the great needs of the present 
time. If prices of commodities are not to 
rise to any extent, but are, as many think, 
to experience a slow decline over a period 
of years, profits can only be maintained by 
increased economy and efficiency in man- 
agement. 

“These remarks on economy have special 
force in their application to our govern- 
ments—Federal, provincial and municipal. 
Many governments and municipalities are 
tempted by the facility in disposing of their 
securities during a cheap money period, 
such as they are entering upon in the United 
States, to engage in undertakings which are 
justified neither by their population nor 
their financial position. ‘Thus there is a 
heavy drain on the country for tax pay- 
ments, a great part of which are remitted 
abroad in the shape of interest on foreign 
borrowings. 


FOREIGN TRADE DOWN 


“Our foreign trade for the twelve months 
ending November 30 shows a large decrease 
in total values, due in great part to falling 
prices. While we have received a smaller 
return from our exports, we have paid less 
for our imports, and the measure of prog- 
ress is a trade balance in our favor of 
$55,000,000. We are advancing in the right 
direction, but greater effort is imperative. 
We must bring our favorable balance to a 
point equal to the interest on our foreign 
indebtedness. Until we accomplish this our 
porrowings abroad will continue. By the 
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development of our coal areas, by improved 
methods of industrial production—above all, 
by a wider utilization of our water powers 
—must we labor to restrict our imports. 
For the expansion of our exports, the speedy 
settlement of our farm lands is the great 
need, and immigration should be stimulated. 
Yet we should take warning by the experi- 
ence of our neighbors and admit only those 
who are desirable. Let us follow the mot- 
to of Australia: ‘You are welcome if you 
are the man we want.’ 

“Until recently the world outlook was one 
of gloom and discouragement, but the Con- 
ference at Washington has given rise to a 
growing hope. Not only has it struck at 
the root of past trouble and future danger, 
by the limitation of armaments, but it has 
shown how speedily and satisfactorily inter- 
national problems can be settled where 
there is desire and good will. With the dis- 
armament question and the Far Eastern 
questions successfully ended, it is to be 
hoped that an international economic con- 
ference will follow.” 


CUBAN SITUATION 


Edson L. Pease, the vice-president and 
managing director, in his address dealt more 
particularly with the affairs of the bank, and 
the principal developments within the Do- 
minion. Mr. Pease also referred to the situ- 
ation in Cuba and South America, saying 
in this regard: 

“While Cuba suffered through the col- 
lapse in the price of sugar, I have no mis- 
givings regarding her future prosperity. 
She was prosperous before the war, when 
sugar ruled about 2 cents a pound. She 
has demonstrated in the past her ability 
to produce sugar at a cheaper rate than 
any other country. She enjoys the natural 
advantage of soil and climate and possesses 
the most modern sugar mill installation in 
the world. A great advantage is her prox- 
imity to the American market. The coun- 
try has neither currency problems nor rail- 
way deficits to retard her recuperation and 
only a small war debt to the United States 
of $10,000,000, on which she is paying in- 
terest. 

“In keeping our doors open at all times, 
and under circumstances that compelled the 
Government of Cuba to declare a moratori- 
um which ultimately resulted in the suspen- 
sion of three local joint stock and several 
private banks, we have justified the confi- 
dence of our Cuban customers and added 
to Canada’s prestige throughout the Islands 
of the Caribbean. 

“The year’s business of our branches in 
South America, which were not established 
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until after the boom, has been highly satis- 
factory and free from loss. The quality of 
the business we accept is exceptionally high 
class, consisting in great part of the pur- 
chase of bills of exchange representing prod- 
duce exports under ‘Bankers’ Letters of 
Credit.’ 


A TRYING YEAR 


Discussing the general Canadian situation, 
Mr. Pease said in part: 


“The year just ended has proved a very try- 
ing one for the commercial community and for 
the banks. Never before have we been con- 
fronted at home and abroad with so many 
dificult problems and such adverse conditions. 
The rapid and severe recession in the prices 
of all commodities and the lack of purchasing 
power involved heavy losses in inventories and 
a great shrinkage of domestic and international 
trace. 

“The price recession has caused a decline in 
the productivity of all manufacturing indus- 
tries and a consequent fall in profits, so much 
so that taxation has become a serious burden, 
accentuating our need for a larger population 
among whom it could be shared. 

“In this brief period of exceptional stress 
the banks played a most helpful part. How 
important may be judged from the fact that 
business demoralization, which occurred in 
every other country, was averted in Canada. 
This may be regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements of the Canadian banks. 

“In circumstances so unfavorable, I am sure 
we have fulfilled the highest expectations of 
our shareholders in showing profits nearly equal 
to those of the previous year by maintaining 
our dividend and bonus and by meeting you 
with strength unimpaired. 

“In the case of farmers the readjustment of 
values is complete. They have been compelled 
to accept a lower net return for their products 
than before the war. The reduction in manu- 
factured goods has been less drastic. General 
wholesale prices, although 36 per cent. below 
the high price reached in 1920, are still 68 per 
cent. above 1914 levels. In the end production 
costs and selling prices must come down to 
the buying power of the farmers. The sooner 
this is effected, the sooner business will revive. 

“The a of the western wheat crop 
has been rapid Between September 1 and 
December 30 175, 000,000 bushels were delivered 
at country points, representing an increase over 
the previous year of 24, —y ye onyge =~ while 
shipments east from Po Arthur and Fort 
William amounted to 117, 000, 000 basheln, which 
compared with shipments in 1920 of 88,000,000. 

“A blow to our export trade was the imposi- 
tion six months ago of the Fordney Emergency 
Tariff. Since the act became effective, the 
total value of the agricultural products shipped 
from Canada to the United States has shrunk 
from $98,455,000 over the corresponding period 
of 1920 to $25,928,000. To sell our supplies we 
are now dependent upon financially demoralized 
Europe and are seeking new markets in the 
East. In spite of these unfavorable factors, we 
show a favorable balance in trade amounting 
to $55,000,000, instead of the unfavorable bal- 
ance of $56,000,000 which accrued during the 
twelve months ending November, 1920. Our 
excess of imports from the United States has 
been reduced from $382,000,000 in 1920 to $220,- 
000,000 im 1921. 

In concluding, Mr. Pease dealt briefly 


with the general outlook, when he said: 


“The outlook for the coming year is hope- 
ful. It is generally believed that the worst 
of the depression is past and that a gradual 
improvement will set in. Canada’s progress 
depends largely upon the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of international economic questions, as 
we are closely linked with the outside world.” 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


A material strengthening in liquid posi- 
tion by an increase of more than $10,000,000 
in holdings of government securities is the 
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outstanding feature of the annual statement 
of the Bank of Commerce. That the bank 
was able to accomplish this improvement as 
regards ready assets and to maintain prof- 
its at a level close to the previous year and 
above the showing of 1919 will be favorably 
regarded by shareholders, particularly in 
view of the fact that the industrial and trade 
depression has resulted in a contraction of 
assets of more than $50,000,000. 

Current loans as shown in the statement 
are $24,500,000 lower than a year ago, but 
the contraction here is not so great as in 
savings deposits which are down by about 
$31,000,000. With this decline in savings 
and a reduction of $10,000,000 in demand 
deposits as well as a curtailment of circula- 
tion by nearly $7,250,000 it is interesting to 
note where credits have been cut down in 
order to make the adjustments necessitated 
thereby as well as increase holdings of liquid 
assets. 

The profits of $3,116,137 were not mate- 
rially below those of the previous year and 
higher than for 1919. Taxes took $325,000, 
dividends $1,950,000, the pension fund $178,- 
371 and $500,000 was written off premises, 
the balance being carried forward and in- 
creasing the total to $1,946,745. Following 
are comparative figures: 

INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED NOVEMBER 30 
1921 1920 
--$1,783,979 $1,427,735 
3,116,137 3,306,244 
$4,900,116 $4,733,979 
~$1,95 $1,950,000 


$1, 950,000 
"178371 150,000 
350,000 


1919 
Balance $2.006,808 
Profits 3,074,893 





4, 519,735 
“$1, 800,000 





Dividends 
Pension fd.. 


ex. 
Premises 


Balance ........-.. "$1,946,745 $1,783,979 $1,427,735 
CANADIAN TRADE AND THE 


FORDNEY TARIFF 


Sir Edmund Walker, the well-known pres- 
ident of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and the dean of Canadian banking, address- 
ing the shareholders of that bank at the an- 
nual meeting in Toronto, presented his usual 
review of the year just past. His remarks 
on the trade and agricultural development 
of Canada were as follows: 

“When the high tide of prices and of 
financial inflation began to ebb, the keenest 
observer seeking to estimate the extent of 
the decline must have failed to do so. Ever 
since the vast network of modern trade, 
based so largely on steam, electricity and 
credit, made the world almost an industrial 
whole, no such test of its power to resist 
disaster has occurred. 

“The losses ascertained on the readjust- 
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ment of balance sheets have been so great 
that many concerns of world-wide impor- 
tance will require some years to regain what 
had been the most favorable position in 
their experience, and the dividends on many 
first-class stocks have been lessened or actu- 
ally stopped for the moment. Whether we 
have seen the worst or not it is idle to guess, 
but thus far these extraordinary adjust- 
ments have been made with so few failures, 
and with so little of anything approaching 
panic, that we have cause for some surprise 
and much thankfulness. 

“Turning to our own foreign trade and 
having in mind the large figures caused by 
the war, which in 1918 reached a total of two 
and a half billions of dollars, we find at the 
close of our fiscal year in March-last little 
change in volume, but much change in de- 
tail, and a vast change in the half year end- 
ing September. For the fiscal year our 
total foreign trade was $2,450,587,000, but 
while in 1918 we had a surplus of $623,647,- 
000 in exports over imports, in 1921 we actu- 
ally imported to the value of $29,730,000 
more than we exported. 

“For the six months ending September 
our foreign trade was only $721,626,000, as 
compared with $1,274,878,000 in 1920. The 
great inrush of imports, which in the last 
half of the year ending March had so com- 
pletely changed our fiscal position, lessened 
rapidly during the half year, but neverthe- 
less there was a balance of $35,835,000 
against us. When we compare the figures 
for these six months in 1920 and 1921, we 
find an almost unbroken series of decreases 
in the various items of both imports and 
exports, the imports showing a decrease of 
nearly 50 per cent., and the exports one of 
about 40 per cent. 

“When we make a comparison for the 
twelve months ending September we get a 
clearer light as to the great change which 
has taken place. For the twelve months 
ending September, 1920, our foreign trade 
was over two and a half billions, while at 
the end of September, 1921, it had fallen 
to $1,897,335,000. We had, however, turned 
a balance of eighty millions of excess im- 
ports into a balance in our favor of eighty- 
five millions. 

“Our total trade with Great Britain dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending last March was 
$528,171,000, with purchases of $213,944,000, 
much the largest on record, but with sales 
of only $314,226,000, the smallest since 1915, 
leaving a surplus in our favor of only $100,- 
281,000. Our total trade with the United 
States was $1,417,296,000. The imports were 
$856,613,000, the largest on record; the ex- 
ports $560,683,000, also the largest, and the 
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balance against us, $295,930,000, a trifle less 
than for the previous year. We are cer- 
tainly improving the proportions of our 
trade with the United States; but we have 
a long way to go before an ideal condition 
is reached, and such measures as the Ford- 
ney tariff bill show conclusively that we 
must not expect any help from our neigh- 
bors towards making the two sides of our 
trading account more nearly equal in money 
value. 

“The field crops of Canada for 1921 are 
estimated in value by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics at $1,017,675,000, as compared 
with revised figures for 1920 of $1,455,244,- 
000. The revised figures for 1920 are much 
below the estimate made a year ago, but 
whatever the actual figures for 1921 may 
turn out to be, the very great loss in money 
value, and therefore in purchasing or debt- 
paying power, is only too clear. The loss in 
the value of wheat is estimated at 144 mil- 
lion dollars, oats 92 millions, barley 22 mil- 
lions, and other grains, apart from rye, 
about 43 millions. There is a gain in rye of 
7 millions. In hay, clover, etc., there is a 
loss of about 70 millions, in potatoes of 
about 45 millions, and in other root and fod- 
der crops of about 28 millions. 

“While the yield of most agricultural 
products was less than in 1920, the loss is 
mainly in the price. Wheat is said to have 
averaged only 11 cents over the pre-war av- 
erage, while oats and barley were sold at 
less than pre-war prices. With wheat at an 
average for all Canada of 86 cents, as com- 
pared with $1.62, oats 37 cents instead of 53, 
barley 47 instead of 83, and almost every 
other farm product in somewhat similiar 
proportion, the present position of the farm- 
er is obvious. In hay the poor result was 
due to the lowest yield per acre on record 
and not to the price. 

“These hard facts have brought about a 
situation rare in Canada for many years, but 
they do not constitute the whole of the farm- 
er’s troubles arising from the world-wide 
adjustment of prices. The money loss from 
the fall in the price of cattle, whether the 
farmer has sold his animals or still owns 
them, has been more serious and disturb- 
ing than in the case of cereals. Unfortu- 
nately we have no statistics upon which to 
make such a comparison as in the case of 
our field crops. Europe fixes the price for 
our grain and cattle, but the United States 
has been a buyer under certain conditions, 
and the possibility of selling there a surplus 
of cattle not immediately required by Eu- 
rope, has been a protection against a loss 
in price which will affect all of our cattle 
if this additional market does not exist. The 
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Fordney bill closes that additional market 
to us for cattle. For the year ending in 
March last the exports from Canada to the 
United States included commodities affect- 
ed by the bill to the value of 168 millions 
of dollars, and to the extent of about 32 
millions, these consisted of cattle and their 
products. While almost every country in 
the world is at the present time increasing 
its tariff in the effort to save its own indus- 
tries, a creditor nation desiring to see the 
products of its industries abroad and be 
paid for them, must have regard to the fact 
that payment can only be made in com- 
modities. If the Fordney tariff remains in 
force, our power to buy from the United 
States will be curtailed accordingly, and we 
must in self-protection put every possible 
obstacle in the way of our people buying 
from that country the commodities for which 
we are thus rendered unable to pay. 

“During the year our monthly commercial 
letter has endeavored to give to our cus- 
tomers, correspondents and the press, infor- 
mation as to finance, home and foreign 
trade, the process of deflation, the details 
of production, and the markets and prices of 
many national products, together with facts 
regarding national expenditures, immigra- 
tion, etc. These are, as far as possible, ac- 
companied by graphs calculated to help in 
a rapid understanding of the subject, ana 
we have now added an index of wholesale 
prices which will be continued in graphic 
form from month to month. When I have 
also referred to our review of business con- 
ditions, which this year is more exhaustive 
than ever, I feel that I need not add much 
about the trade and financial position of 
Canada and of the world generally.” 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Great improvement in its liquid position 
is the outstanding feature of the annual 
statement of the Bank of Montreal. In 
general the bank has shown very satisfac- 
tory progress in liquidating its credit rela- 
tion to commodities, and to securities other 


than government. The first and second 
“lines of defence,” as they are termed, have 
been strengthened materially, as the special 
analysis given below indicates the percen- 
tage of “immediately available liquid assets” 
to total assets rose from 44 to 51, while the 
percentage to liabilities to the public in- 
creased from 48.1 to 56.6, a gain of 81/, per 
cent. Dominion notes, a single item, shaded 
a gain of over $14,000,000. 

The decline in inventory values, due both 
to falling prices and the liquidation of 
stocks, lessened the requirements for com- 
mercial purposes, particularly in view of 
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the depressed activity in business. This con- 
dition is represented in the sharp decline 
in commercial loans in the twelve months, 
from $223,000,000 to $14,000,000, or nearly 
$39,000,000. The report of 1920 shaved 
these current loans up $59,000,000, so that 
the present total outstanding is still twenty 
millions above that of 1919. As compared 
with six months ago the decline is $22,000,- 
000. 

In spite of a falling off in the volume of 
business, owing to general conditions, the 
bank held its profits practically up to those 
of last year, as the following comparison 
with the years 1920 and 1919 shows: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1921 1920 
$3,949,796 $4,033,995 
1,000,000 


$5,033,995 
1,812,854 


$6,846,850 
$2,960,000 
2,000,000 
210,000 
425,000 


$5,595,000 
$1,251,850 


1919 
$3,314,227 
3,500,000 
$6,814,227 
1,901,613 
$8,715,840 


$2,372,250 
4,000,000 
190,986 
39,750 
300,000 


6,902,986 
1,812,854 


Profits 
Stock prem. 





(eee 


os .-$3,949,796 
Prev. bal 


1,251,850 
$5,201,646 





ess— 
Dividends 
To rest 
War tax .. 
Patriotic 
Bank prem 


Tot. 
Balance ...... 


200,000 
400,000 


deduct....$3,700,000 
--eee--$1,501,646 








BANK STATEMENTS 

There was a distinct decline in current 
loans of the Canadian chartered banks dur- 
ing November, the reduction being more 
than $33,500,000 during the month while 
change during the year was a decline of 
close to $148,000,000. However, this Novem- 
ber change should not be considered with- 
out reference to the fact that during the 
same month of last year the reduction was 
over $56,000,000, indicating a general ten- 
dency to curtail commercial credits towards 
the closing of the year. 

The general tendency all along the line 
was to curtail loans on anything but liquid 
security, and it is noted that advances on 
call in Canada, loans on public securities, on 
railway securities, and on provincial and 
municipal accounts were all reduced while 
call loans abroad and loans on government 
securities were materially increased; hold- 
ings of Dominion notes also showed a con- 
siderable expansion. The total strengthen- 
ing of immediately available liquid assets 
was to the extent of over $95,000,000, while 
the total of gross assets showed an increase 
of only $33,000,000. 

At the close of November deposits made 
by the public in Canada totaled $1,808,- 
129,106, as compared with $1,816,974,475 at 
the end of October, while loans in Canada 
declined from $1,345,531,564 to $1,307,272,- 
873. Generally speaking, the liquid assets 





